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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr. Suernarp, of Doctors’ Commons, 
informs us, ** that the Government has 
lately, with its usual liberality and at- 
tention to the public interest, purchased 
the remaining Boo » comeing the ori- 
ginal Entries of Marriages and Births, so- 
lemnized in the Fleet Prison, and its Rules, 
from the year 1686 to 1754, together with 
those celebrated at the Mint and May Fair 
Chapel; and it having been determined to 
deposit them for safe custody and easy re- 
ference, in the Bishop of London’s Re- 
gistry, where the others have been for some 
time placed, they have been lately trans- 
mitted there, under an Order from Lord 
Sidmouth, the Secretary of the Home De- 


ar ope order has been issued prohibiting 
Jewels in the Coronets of ap and as cer- 
tain regulations appeared a few days ago to 
ae Knighthood being surreptitiously 
obtained, an Advocate for adhering to 
strict propriety in all matters of this kind, 
suggests the necessity of issuing a similar 
order or injunction to put an end to the 
unwarranted assumption of bearing family 
mottoes in gold letters and edges on a deep 
blue circle, with a gold buckle, &c. in imi- 
tation of the Order of the Garter. The 
circular, or oval method, should be re- 
stricted to the Orders of Knighthood. See 
vol. LXXVII. ii. p. 627. 

E. I. C. says, ‘* permit me to correct an 
error in the Compendium of the History of 
Shropshire (p. 211). My ancestor, Col. 
William Carlos, who was a partner in his 
Sovereign’s misfortunes after the battle of 
Worcester, is there called Col. Careléss. 
The truth is, his name was altered, and a 
coat of arms conferred as a mark of royal 
favour, but his name never was Careless be- 
fore that event. The book entitled ‘ Bos- 
cobel,’ contains some account of the Co- 
lonel. Any information of the life of this 
Gentleman, or iculars of his family, 
which formerly resided at Broom-hall, co, 
Stafford, would be esteemed a favour.” 

A CorresPponpDeNT, actuated by a com- 
ionate regard for the sufferings of the 
te species, and lamenting in common 

with every feeling mind, wanton cru- 
elties which are so frequently practised with 
impunity, earnestly suggests the formation 
of a Society, by whose united exertions, 
some check may be applied, if practicable, 
to an evil which is equally repugnant to the 
dictates of humanity, and to the benevolent 
spirit and precepts of the Christian religion. 

ersons whose sentiments accord with those 
of the writer on this subject, and who are 
willing to aid the cause he recommends, are 
requested to address a few lines to CLerus, 
25, Ivy Lane, Paternoster-row. 





A CorresponpenT states, “In a little 
volume, entitled * Percy Anecdotes,’ p. 8, 
comprising Memoirs of George III. is the 
following paragraph: —‘ The King was a 
seven months’ child, and from that circcum- 
stance, so weakly at the period of his birth, 
that serious apprehensions were entertained 
that it would be impossible to rear him. It 
was, in consequence, thought advisable to 
waive the strict. etiquette hitherto main- 
tained, of having for the royal infant a nobly 
descended nurse, in favour of one in the 
middle ranks of life, the fine healthy fresh- 
coloured wife of the head-gardener of one of 
the palaces.” The Querist knows the eti- 
quette of a Lady Governess, as was Lady 
Charlotte Finch (Ordinances of Royal 
Households, p. 127. Lel. Collect. iii. p. 
183), but he has never heard of dry and 
wet-nurses being (according to etiquette) 
strictly required to be of noble descent.— 
The query is then, whether the paragraph 
is founded upon actual precedent ?” 

Mr. V. YonGe remarks, ‘‘ that in looking 
over some family records, he discovered a 
Grant of Free Rowena by Edward the Se- 
cond, to Reginald (Yonge) de Chavernes, 
alias Charnes, in the County of Stafford. 
Likewise a Grant from Henry the Eighth, 
to fish in Copmere, as far as a man can 
throw a twopenny hatchet.” Should any of 
our ingenious and Antiquarian Correspond- 
ents possess information respecting that 
family, or point out the source of obtaining 
it, they would oblige our Correspondent. 

A YorksHire eww CoRRESPONDENT 
would be obliged if any Antiquary could 
inform her, ‘* what is the reason of the 
Cornish Fishermen’s Wives, after their 
Husbands are gone to Sea, culling out, 
*‘ Eve tothe lea, the boats are gone to 
Sea?’ It appears a relic of some antient 
custom, the origin of which is now lost. 
A custom also prevails in the Western parts 
of Cornwall, of making large bonfires in 
some principal of the Town, paradi 
the streets with ighted torches, and with 
garlands of flowers on the head, and thrown 
as a scarf over the shoulders, on the Eve 
of Midsummer and St. Peter’s day. It was 
some years back the custom to swing child- 
ren over the bonfire when it was nearly out, 
in order, as the old people said, to make 
them grow, also to make them fortunate 
yn see the following year.” 

A Constant Reaper would be greatly 
favoured by obtaining a correct descent of 
the family of Scudamore of Wilts, Lefore 
the younger branch of that family married 
the heiress of Ewyas, and settled at Home- 
Lacy; and also of the elder branch, which 
remained in Wilts. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr. Ursan, May 3. 
AS your Reviewer of the admired 
Novel of ‘ Kenilworth’ has con- 
tented himself, like most others, with 
laudatory remarks upon it, I trust 
that a few observations, relative to 
its errors, as well as to the real his- 
tory of its persons, may be interest- 
ing and serviceable to your readers. 
Posterity will perhaps wonder, in re- 
curring to your pages, that research 
should have been empleyed to eluci- 
date a Novel; but the wonder will 
cease when they consider its merit, 
and the fame of its principal charac- 
ter. But the work betrays careless- 
ness and error, however otherwise 
elaborate, and no one can find fault 
with the exposure of wilful misre- 
resentation. In the course of this 
etter I shall endeavour to point out 
mistakes in the biography, genealogy, 
and time of which the author treats, 
Tocommence, therefore, with that 
abused and calumniated gentleman, 
Anthony Forster, of Cumnor Hall. 
One of your Correspondents has en- 
deavoured to trace his descent, for 
which the thanks of every reader 
are due; but, although the name of 
Anthony occurs in the pedigree of 
the Forsters of Harpden, that per- 
son is not the ‘ Tony’ of the Novel. 
From that family were descended the 
Forsters of Aldermaston*, of whom 
Humphrey Forster, esq. was created a 
baronet, May 20, 1620; he joined the 
Parliament in the succeeding troubles, 
and was active in promoting their 
cause in Berkshire. The author of 
* Kenilworth’ bas unfairly stated, 
that “ Tony’s father was Reeve to 
the Abbot of Abingdon,” a fiction 
not immediately detected, because 
it adds to the supposed attachinent 
of that man to the Catholic Reli- 
ion, The story of his kindling the 
artyrs’ pile must be false. An- 
thony was fourth son to Richard 





* Pedigree, Harl. MSS, 1081. 





Forster, Esq. of Jplethe, in Salop ; 
at what time he removed to Cum- 
nor is not known, but the death of 
Amicia, Lady Leicester, happened in 
1560, and is stated by all authori- 
ties to have takev place in his house 
there. Ashmole says, that, after that 
event, he “ being a man formerly ad- 
dicted to hospitality, company, mirth, 
and musick, was afterwards observed 
to forsake all this, with much melan- 
choly and pensiveness (some say with 
madness) pin’d and droop’d away.” 
if this is true, he must have lan- 
uished for fifteen years, as he was 
iving in 1575. 

He married Anne, daughter of Re- 
ginald (or Rainold) Williams, elder 
brother to John, Lord Williams of 
Thamet; by whom he had three 
sons, John, Robert, and Henry : his 
daughter Janette, meutioned in the 
novel, appears to be the creation of 
fancy, as no mention whatever is 
made of her.—Mr. Forster was bu- 
ried in Cumnor Church, near the 
North wall, under a monument of 
grey marble, with the brazen figures 
of a man in armour, and his wife, 
and three sons kneeling behind her. 
His epitaph, which does not mention 
the time of his death, is as follows: 


** Antonius Forster, generis generosa pro- 
pago, es 
Cumnerz Dominus Bercheriensis erat. 
Armiger, Armigero prognatus patre Ri- 
cardo, 
Qui quondam Iplethz Salopiensis erat. 
Quatuor ex isto flaxerunt & stemmate pati, 
Ex isto Antonius stemmate quartus erat, 





+ Sir John Williams, of Barfield, mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter and coheir to 
Richard More, of Burfield, Esq. by whom 
he had two sons, Reginald, aud John, 
created Lord Williams by Queen Mary, 
Lord Chamberlain of the Household to 
Philip Il. ; he was also appointed, 1569, 
President of the Council in the Princi- 
pality of Wales, in which year he died 
at Ludlow Castle. 

Mente 
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Mente sagax, animo precellens, corpore 
promptus ; 
Eloguii dalcis, ore disertus erat. 
In factis probitas; fuit in sermone venus- 
tas, 
In vultu gravitas, religione fides, 
In patriam pietas, in egenos grata vo- 
luntas, 
Accedunt reliquis annumeranda bonis. 
Si quod cuncta rapit, rapuit non omnia 
Letham ; 
Si quod mors rapuit, vivida fama de- 
dit.” 


Although the above character is 
absurd, (for who ever approached so 
near to the character of Sir Charles 
Grandison ?) it warrants our rejec- 
tion of the name of * Tony-fire-the- 
faggot.” 


Then follows the epitaph of his 
wife; from her relationship to the 
courtier of Queen Mary, there is 
some reason to doubt whether she 
was the puritan the novel represents 
her to have been: 

“ Aona Rainoldo Williams fuit orta pa 
rente, 

Evasit meritis Armiger ille suis, 

Sed minor huic frater, prestante laude 
Baronis, 

Thamensis viguit gloria magna soli, 
Armiger ergo pater, Dominus sed avun- 

culus Anne, 

Clara erat his meritis, claruit Anna suis, 
Casta viro, studiosa Dei, dilecta propin- 

quis, 

Stirpe beata satis, prole beata satis. 
Mater Joannis, mediaque ztate Roberti, 

Et demum Henrici nobilis ille Parens 
Cynthia Penelope tumulo clauduntur in 

isto. 

Anna sed hoc tumulo sola sepulta 

jacet.” 


After which appears a tribute to 
the accomplishments of Anthony 
Forster : 

“‘ Argute resonans, Cithare pretendere 
chordas 

Novit, et Aonia concrepuisse Lyra. 
Gaudebat terre teneras defigere plantas ; 

Et mir pulchras construere arte do- 

mos, 
Composita varias lingua formare loquelas 

Doctus, et edocta scribere multa manu.” 


Mr. Forster bore, as‘appears b 
his escutcheon, the same arms wit 
the rest of that name, particularly 
of Hanslape (Bucks) and Aldermas- 
ton— three hunters’ horns stringed ; 
the chief difference is in his crest, 
as. he gives a stag couchant, vulned 
through the neck by an arrow; in 
his side a martlet for difference. 


[May, 


The author of ‘ Kenilworth’ states 
that Amy, Lady Leicester, was daugh- 
ter to Sir Hugh Robsart, of Lidcote- 
hall, Devon; the family is correct, 
but not the immediate father: this 
was Sir John Robsart, knight, if the 
concurrence of all genealogists be 
authority. James Yorke (the black- 
smith of Lincoln), in his ‘ Union of 
Honour,’ 1640, (a work, says Fuller, 
‘of singular use, though he has not 
hit the nail on the head in every par- 
ticular therein contained,’) speaking 
of Lord Leicester, has these words— 
‘He married two wives, the first 
was Anne, daughter and heir of Sir 
John Robsart, knight, who died with- 
out issue.’ Aubrey calls him Sir John 
Robersett; and Dugdale expressly 
says, ‘he first married Anne, the 
daughter and heir to Sir John Robd- 
sart, knight.’ So much for the dmy 
and Hugh of the novel. 

It is remarkable that Anthony 
Forster is no where directly charged 
with the Countess’s death ; the whole 
falls on Varney. In ‘* Leycester’s 
Commonwealth, 1641, 4to, is an ac- 
count scarcely differing from that of 
Ashmole; it is as follows :—* When 
his Lordship was in full hope to 
marry her Majesty, and his owne 
wife stood in his light, as he sup- 
posed: hee did but send her aside, 
to the house of his servant Forster 
of Cumner by Oxford, where shortl 
after shee had the chance to fall 
downe a paire of staires, and so to 
break her neck, but yet without hurt- 
ing the hood that stood upon her 
head. But Sir Richard Varney, who 
by commandment remained with her 
that day alone with one man onely, 
and had sent away perforce all her 
servants from her, to a market two 
miles off, hee (I say) with his man 
can tell how shee died, which man 
being afterward [taken] for a fel- 
lony in the Marches of Wales, and 
offering to publish the manner of 
the said murder, was made away pri- 
vily in prison.” Varney died about 
the same time in London, crying out 
piteously and blaspheming, saying 
that “all the Devils of Hell did tear 
him in pieces.” 

In ‘ Leycester’s Ghost,’ 4to, 1641, 
is this poetical account of the Lady’s 
death : 

** My first wife fell downe from a paire of 
staires [died, 

And brake her neck, and so at Cromner 

Whil’st 
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Whil’st her true servants, led with small 
affaires, 
Unto a faire at Abbingion did ride, 
This dismall hap unto my wife betide : 
Whether you call it chance or destinie, 
Too trae it is she did untimely die.” 


His Lordship is made to lament her 
fate, but owns that 
“My hopes to have married with a fa- 
mous Queene, 
Drave pity back, and kept my tears un- 
seene.” P, 18. 


Aubrey’s account is the best, but 
has been so frequently reprinted of 
late, that it would be useless to fill 
your pages with it. 

The error io the time of the story 
is the worst of all. Lady Leicester, 
as Mr. Chalmers tells us, died on 
September 8, 1560: in 1565, Dudley 
was proposed as a husband for Mary, 
Queen of Scotland, which, it is well 
known, took no effect. His son, by 
his second wife (the Lady Sheffield) 
was born in 1574, and he deserted 
her in 1576—the visit to Kenilworth 
took place in 1575 (at an expense of 
60,0002.) fifteen years after the death 
of Anne Robsart. These errors, I 
am aware, will be considered as 
mighty by the mere Antiquary, and 
as trifling by the mere Novelist; but 
we may fairly affirm, that they evince 
the same carelessness with the rest of 
this author’s works, as to fact and 
time. 

A few particulars which I have 
gleaned of Cumnor itself may be here 
introduced ;—the manor was subse- 
quently in the possession of a family 
named Prcock, of whom, Richard 
Pecock, esq. compounded for his 
estate in the Civil Wars, at 140/. By 
the following relation, it appears that 
Cumnor was molested in those times, 
as it might be without any wonder, 
from its vicinity to the garrisons at 
Oxford and Abingdon. 


** Thursday, Feb, 26, (1644-5.) 

** To present you with as honest men, 
as those of Evesham * ; and honeste you 
will not deeme them to be, when you 
heare they came from Abingdon, to a 
place called Cumner, in no smaller a 
number than 500: where their Chiefianes 
view the Church, goe up into the Steeple, 
and overlook the Country, as if they 
meant to garrison there, but finding it 
not answerable to their hopes and desires, 





* Evesham was surprised by Sir Wil- 
liam Walles’s horse in June, 1643, 
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they descend, but are loath to depart, 
without leaving a marke of their iniquitie 
and impiety behind them: some they em. 
ploy to take downe the Weathercock (that 
might have been left alone to turne round), 
others to take down a Crosse from off an 
Isle of the Church (and this you must not 
blame them for, they are enemies to the 
Crosse), others to plunder the country. 
men’s houses of bread, beare, and bacon, 
and whatsoever else was fit for the sus- 
tentation of man.” — Mercurius Acade- 
micus, p. 100. 


Mr. Owen, into whose possession 
Cumnor came after the dissolution, 
was also Lord of Godstowe Manor. 

Yours, &c. J. M. L. 

P.S. Query, was Anthony Forster 
related to the family of Hanslape in 
Bucks, who bore the same arms? In 
their genealogy occurs an Anthony 
Forster, esq. who died in 1610. 

a 

Mr. Ursan, May 5. 
O the anachronisms of the Au- 
thor of Waverley (p. 14) may 

be added, one in the First Volume 
of *KeniJworth,” when Leicester, in 
explanation of the several parts of 
his courtly habit, points particularly 
to the Star of the Order of the Gar- 
ter. We are informed by Ashmole, 
that it was not until the time of 
Charles I. a. r. 2. that the Cross of 
St. George, encircled by the Garter, 
was ordained to be worn on the left 
side by the Knights and Officers, at 
all times, it having been previously 
confined to the Mantle, used only on 
solemn occasions ; and that even 
after that period, the beams of sil- 
ver were added; constituting the 
Star, which is yet in use by the 
Knights of that Most Noble Frater- 

nity. W. Ment. 

i 

Mr. UrBan, May 1. 

{ BEG leave to send you some ac- 

count of the Padouca Indians, 
who live in tribes, and inhabit the 
province of Louisiana, in North 
America; which are supposed to be 
descendants of the Colony of Antient 
Britons, who emigrated from Wales 
with Madoc, the son of Prince Owen 
Gwynedd, about three hundred years 
before Columbus's discovery of Ame- 
rica.—(See Herbert's Travels into 
Persia, 2nd edit. p. 353.) 


Yours, &c. Barbus, 


Padoucas is asettlement of the pro- 
vince and government of Louisiana 
in 
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in North America, on the shore and 
at the source of the river of its name, 
where there are also different villages 
of Indians of this name. 

This once powerful Indian nation, 
of which our author speaks, has, ap- 
parently, entirely disappeared ; every 
inquiry made after them has proved 
ineffectual. In the year 1724, they 
resided in several villages on the 
heads of the Kansas river, and could, 
at that time, bring upwards of 2000 
men into the field. —(See Mons. Du- 
praiz’ History of Louisiana, p. 713 
and the Map attached to that work.) 
The information that we have re- 
ceived is, that being oppressed by the 
nations residing on the Missouri, 
they removed to the upper part of 
the River Plate, where they after- 
wards had but little intercourse with 
the Whites. They seem to have given 
name to the North branch of the ri- 
ver, which is called Padoucas Fork. 
The most probable conjecture is, that 
being still further reduced, they have 
divided into small wandering bands, 
which assumed the names of the sub- 
divisions of the Padoucas nation ; and 
are known to us at present under the 
appellation of Wetepahatoes, Kiawas, 
Kanenavish, Katteka, Dotume, &c. 
who still inhabit the country to which 
the Padoucas are said to have re- 
moved. 

The aforesaid river runs -South- 
east, then East, and enters the grand 
River Missouri. 

Dotame is a wandering nation of 
Indians of North America, inhabit- 
ing an open country, and who raise 
a great number of horses and mules. 
They are a friendly, well- disposed 
people, and might, from the position 
of their country, be easily induced to 
visit an establishment on the Missouri, 
about the mouth of Chyenne river. 
They have not, as yet, visited the 
Missouri. 

Kanzas. The limits of the country 
these Indians claim is not known. The 
country in which they reside, and 
from thence to the Missouri, is a de- 
lightful one, and generally well wa- 
tered, and covered with excellent 
timber. They hunt to the upper part 
of Kanzasand Arkanzas rivers. Their 
trade may be expected to increase 
with proper management. At pre- 
sent they are a dissolute, lawless 
banditti ; frequently pluoder their 
traders, and commit depredations on 
versons ascending and descending the 


[May, 


Missouri rivers: population is rather 
increasing. These people, as well as 
the great and little Ossages, are sta- 
tionary at their villages, from about 
the 15th of March to the 15th of 
May; and agaio from the 15th of 
August to the 15th of October: the 
rest of the year is appropriated to 
hunting. They cultivate corn, &c. 

Kanzas is a river of the same pro- 
vince and government as the former 
settlements. It runs East, and enters 
the Missouri. 


5 


Mr. Urnsan, Paisley, April 12. 
HOSE even of patrician rank 
among our ancestors, were 
contented with accommodations at 
which an ordinary tradesman of the 
present day would spurn. In the 
Northern division of our Island many 
proofs exist of the correctness of 
this assertion. Arnot, the historian 
of Edinburgh, inserts in his Appen- 
dix, No. XIII. various letters writ- 
ten in 1783, by Mr. Creech,- then 
chief bibliopole of our Northern me- 
tropolis, with a view to the exhi- 
bition of that remarkable change, 
which, during the preceding 20 years, 
had taken place in the modes of life, 
manners, and customs of the city. 
From the. first of these letters 1 quote 
as follows, in illustration of the po- 
sition with which my own letter 
commences: “ The Lord Justice 
Clerk Tinwald’s house was lately 
possessed by a French Teacher — 
Lord President Craigie’s house is at 
present possessed by a Rouping-wife 
or Saleswoman of old furniture—and 
Lord Drummore’s house was lately 
left by a chairman for want of ac- 
commodation.” A note to this pas. 
sage adds, “* the house of the Duke 
of Douglas at the Union, is now pos- 
sessed by a wheel-wright.” 

Not long ago, a walk in the vi- 
cinity of the town in which I reside, 
furnished me with an additional and 
very remarkable instance of the uni- 
versality of the change alluded to. 
Scarcely half a mile South-east of 
the populous manufacturing town of 
Paisley ; a little beyond that remark- 
able ledge of rock, which, occurring 
in the bed of the river White Cart, 
is supposed to have given the town 
its original British appellation; and 
almost close upon the Southern bank 


of the Ardrossan Canal; I observed 
a solid aud antique looking =m, 
no 
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not large, but wearing the appear- 
ance of something between a house 
anda castle. I went up to it, and found 
that it was, in fact, one of those se- 
mi-castellated dwellings in which, till 
a comparatively recent period, even 
barons of the secondary class in Scot- 
land dwelt; and observing, from the 
manner in which the farmer who now 
occupies it replied to my interroga- 
tories, that my entrance into the in- 
terior would not be considered an in- 
trusion, I requested permission to go 
through the building, and to make 
memoranda, with a view to future 
description. Permission was at once 
granted, and the farmer himself ac- 
companied me both round and through 
it. 

The whole exterior of the fabrick 
breathes an air of rugged uncourtly 
strength. On the South, a projecting 
stair-case turret disfigures what is, 
nevertheless, the principal front. 
West of it opens the main door ; the 
arch isa plain semi-circular one. One 
plain square window occurs between 
the door and the Western extremity 
of the front. The second story ex- 
hibits three similar windows West of 
the staircase turret, and one East of 


‘ it. The upper story displays an equal 


number of windows, disposed also in 
the same way ; but these windows rise 
higher than the superior line of the 
front wall, and are surmounted by 
pediments more or less decorated. 
The middle window, indeed, of the 
three West of the turret, is a good 
deal ornamented. The cavetto mould- 
ing decorates its freestone casing, and 
the pediment is adorned by a corded 
moulding placed between the cornice 
and the tympanum. On the upper 
part of the North front, one window, 
finished with a pediment, is seen ; 
and near the ground, on the-same 
front, a small, and trefoil-headed, 
but merely loop-hole window. With 
these exceptions, only a few smail 
windows, square in form, but most 
irregular in size and position, ad- 
mitted light into the interior of the 
building. I say admitted, for now to 
save window duty, some even of these 
are blocked up, most effectually, with 
stone and lime; so that the whole ex- 
terior, except on the South, looks as 
forlorn and desolate as can well be 
imagined. From the threshold of 
the door, already mentioned, we step, 
on entering the house, into a te 
vaulted passage, which runs East- 
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ward towards the staircase. Across 
it is a small square lobby, also strongly 
vaulted with stone, and on the West- 
ern side of which opens the entry to 
the kitchen. This apartment, occu- 
pying the entire Western part of the 
ground floor, evinces, in its compa- 
rative magnitude, and in the ampli- 
tude of a fire-place on its Western 
side, that an enlarged hospitality was 
formerly often exercised in a confined 
mansion. A small arched window 
on the North, enables us to ascertain 
four feet as the thickness of the wall. 
A corresponding window is on the 
South. In the North-east corner is 
a recess for a bed. Looking upwards, 
we observe evident traces of the ori- 
gival vaulting of this room also. In- 
deed, although there were never here 
apy subterraneous vaults, all theapart- 
ments and passages on the lower floor 
of the building had exceedingly stron 

arched roofs of stone. On the Nort 

side of the passage into which the outer 
door opens, is the entrance to ano- 
ther room, now used as a depository 
for lumber, but which, and the kitchen, 
are the only apartments of any size 
on the first floor. The staircase,a 
winding stone one, leads up to the 
dining-room, which measures about 
21 feet by 18, and is lighted by three 
windows, placed severally on the 
North, West, and South. On each 
side of the door are now recess-bed 
places, which make the room appear 
less; otherwise, this is a tolerably 
good room, almost the only one de- 
serving to be so stiled in the whole 
house. The fire-place is on the North, 
marked on the outside by a tall an- 
tique-looking chimney. Near the 
South window is a press, or cup- 
board; and in the West wall, near the 
corner, isa small square recess, formed 
in the thickness of the wall. In the 
lobby, opposite to the dining-room 
door, is a recess, formerly shelved 
as a place of ready deposit for dishes. 
North of it is the entrance to the 
principal bed-room. This room is 
about 18 feet by 10 or 12. Onrits 
Western side are formed two recesses, 
not of recent construction, for beds. 
On the South side is a small window, 
arched within; in the corner, near 
it, a recess, formerly a second win- 
dow; and on the North a press. 
From the North-east corver of this 
floor a stair-case, narrow, and yet 
constructed with an almost terrific 
svlidity, winds in darkness to two 


upper 
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a rooms; the larger of which, 
lighted by two windows on the South, 
and one on the North, is unfloored ; 
and being unceiled too, discloses the 
bare rafters of the peaked roof. 
Such, Mr. Urban, is the mansion 
of Blackhall, long the baronial re- 
sidence of a family descended from 
the Stuarts,—a family, the present re- 
presentative of which, Sir Michael 


Blackhall.— Oliver Goldsmith’s Family. 


See page 6 and 7 of the first Volume 
of that Work. 

We haveno evidence that Goldsmith 
had heard of the jest ascribed to the 
facetious Mr. Grummet of Lincolo- 
shire. The “ Mistakes of a Night; 
or, She Stoops to Conquer,” made 
its first appearance at Covent Gar- 
den on the 15th of March, 1773. The 
late Sir Thomas Fetherston, Baronet, 


Shaw Stuart, Bart. of Blackhall ands assured Mr. Graham a few years ago, 


Ardgowan, has, on the latter estate, 
a seat, that in extent, elegance, and 
accommodation, as well as in its ap- 
pendages, might be a worthy resi- 
dence for any nobleman. 

From the North windows of Black- 
ha'l, a charming prospect may be 
enjoyed, the chief features of which 
are, the town of Paisley, with its 
sister spires and venerable Abbey 
Church; and a tract of richly cul- 
tivated land, the numerous gentle 
eminences of which are often beau- 
tifully, though partially wooded. Be- 
tween these ad Blackhall, winds the 
river White Cart, which at a very 
short distance flows beneath the ex- 
pansive arch of an aqueduct bridge, 
along which the Ardrossan Canal is car- 
ried. The Garden belonging to Black- 
hall was on the East; but, with the 
rich groves that once waved around 
the seat, has long disappeared. The 
Well, too, was cut off by the exca- 
vation of the Canal. Atthe East end, 
however, of the farm of Blackhall, is 
a slightly mineralized water, called 
Jeainc’s Weill. Hundreds of Paisle- 
tans visit it, and quaff its waters; 
which are, report says, impregnated 
chiefly with lime. They are used for 
ordinary household purposes. In sum- 
mer they are cold as ice: in winter 
the surface of the well smokes, as if 
the water were boiling. 

Yours, &. ReINFRAOCHENSIS, 

——— a 


Mr. Unsan, May 4. 


HE Anecdote of Goldsmith's 

** Mistakes of a Night,” in the 
house of Sir Ralph Fetherston of 
Ardagh, co. Longford, (see p. 325.) 
rests upon the authority of the Poet’s 
niece, Mrs. Catharine Hudson, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Henry Goldsmith of 
Lissoy, who detailed it, and many 
other interesting particulars, to the 
Author of the * Life of Goldsmith,” 
prefaced to the Edition of his Works 
io four Volumes, published by Ot- 
tridge and Son, &c. in London, 1812, 


that the Anecdote respecting Gold- 
smith’s Mistake at his Grandfather’s 
house, was authentic, and it is more 
likely that the plot of the Comedy 
should have been suggested by an ad- 
venture of bis own, than by any other 
of which the author might have heard. 

There are many male descendants 
of the Rev. Henry Goldsmith, the 
Poet’s brother, in existence; among 
them may be reckoned Oliver Gold- 
smith Hudson, Esq. of St. John’s, in 
the county of Roscommon, the son 


of William Hudson, M.D. who was { 


the son of Dean Hudson, who mar- 
ried Henry Goldsmith’s daughter.— 
Mr. Hudson is a gentleman of high 
respectability, and considerable pro- 
perty. He possesses the original pic- 
ture of his great uncle, which was 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
from which the print in the frontis- 
piece of Ottridge’s edition has been 
taken. Mr. Hudson's sister was mar- 
ried to the late Mr. Denniston of 
Rossgull in the county of Donegal, 
by whom she had six sons, now living. 

lt is much to be apprehended 
that the project for erecting a monu- 
ment in Ireland to the memory of 
Goldsmith, will fall to the ground, if 
not taken up by a Committee of some 
rank and influence in Dublin. Mr. 
Hogan and Mr. Graham were so situ- 
ated as to feel incompetent to the 
task of soliciting Subscriptions, and 
declined to do so. Thus the matter 
rests at present. As for the hovour 
of Ireland, it is to be hoped, that a 
project so creditable to its literary 
taste will not be abandoned. It is 
but a short time since monuments 
were erected in Scotland, in honour 
of the memory of Burns and Alan 
Ramsay. J. GRAHAM. 


Mr. Grauao says, that G. H, W. is cor- 
rect in his observations respecting Gold- 
smith’s Epitaphs. The birth-place of the 
Poet had not been ascertained by Dr. 
Johnson for some time after his friend’s 
death. 


Mr 
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Mr. Urnsan, Woburn, Feb. 6. 
LITTON is a small village in the 
county of Bedford, about three 
miles from the town of Ampthill. It 
was anciently. called Flictham, and 
Fleet, and gives its name to the Hun- 
dred and Deavery in which it is sita- 
ated, 
The Parish Church, of which I send 
a drawing, (see Plate I.) is not re- 
markable for its architecture or an- 
tiquity ; but has become celebrated 
as the place of sepulture of the nv- 
ble family of Grey, who possessed the 
now, unhappily, extinct title of Duke 
of Kent. It consists of a nave, with 
North and South ailes, separated by 
six pointed arches, springing from 
elegant clustered columns. The tower 
at the West end is lofty, aud well- 
proportioned, with a large turret at 
the South-east angle, and contains 
four bells and a clock. The Cleres- 
tory has six windows, with a turret 
at the East end. The Church, both 
internally and externally, is much out 
of repair. The Font is plain and oc- 
tagonal, with rude carvings of flowers 
and armorial shields underneath: on 
the South side of the altar is a piscina. 
There are some slight remains of 
painted glass in the upper part of 
two or three of the aisle windows; but 
they are too insignificant for notice. 
The corbels are “ carved, grotesque, 
and grim.” The arch opening into the 
tower differs from the others, being 
very plain, with semi-octagonal co- 
lumns: over the entrance into the 
Chancel, the Royal Arms are painted 
in fresco, but much faded; above 
are the initials A. R. i.e. Anwa Re- 
Gina, and underneath, * Semper ca- 
dem.” Oo the North side of the nave 
hangs a hatchment, with the motto, 
“nec cupias, nec metuas.” — In the 
Church are several modern tablets, 
and some tombs of a more antient 
date, with brasses. Ona the second 
pillar on the South, isa tablet, com- 
memorative of Bartholomew Gate, 
gent. who died in 1684, wet. 78, and 
had been 40 years “‘ Gentleman Usher” 
to Annabella Countess Dowager of 
Kent. Within the altar rails is the 
tomb, with the effigies in brass, of 
Thomas Hill, who died April 2, 1601, 
aged 101, receiver-general to “‘ three 
worthy Earls of Kent,” Reginald, 
Charles, and Henry :—above is his 
Geyt. Mac. May 1821. 
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coat of arms, and underneath the fol- 

lowing lines: 

** Aske how he lived, and you shall know 
his end, 

He died a saint to God, to poore a friend, 

These lines mea know doth truly of bim 
story, 

Whom God hath called, and seated now 
in glory.” 

Io the same part of the Charch 
are interred three of the Grey fa- 
mily. Of the Monumental Chapels, 
one is collateral with the Chancel, 
and separated by an iron gate, under 
an arch: this was erected upwards 
of 200 years ago, but has heen since 
modernized. Four others are of Gre- 
cian architecture, with semicircular 
arches and pilasters, and were erect- 
ed (as it appears from ao inscription 
iu the centre one), and the chancel 
altered, by Heury Duke of Kent, 
A.D. 1701. The windows are in that 
non-descript style sometimes called 
Modern Gothic. 

In the first Chapel are four mo- 
numents; the first, that of the Lady 
Jane Hart, daughter of John Evelyn, 
esq. of Godtone, Surrey, wife and re- 
lict of Sir Eustace Hart, and formerly 
of Sir Anthony Ben. This monument 
was erected by her daughter Anna- 
bella Countess Dowager of Kent. She 
died in 1671, aged 83.— Her charac- 
ter is pourtrayed in a long eulogium, 
which in the quaint style of the times, 
affirms that she will rise ** one of the 
most glorious pieces of the resurrec- 
tion.”” Beneath is a female figure 
of white marble, in an attitude of 
grief. 

The next is that of Lady Elizabeth 
Talbot, Countess Dowager of Kent, 
second daughter and coheiress of Gil- 
bert Earl of Shrewsbury; she died at 
“hir house in Whitefriers,” Dec. 7, 
1651. The third is that of Henry 
Earl of Kent, Lord Hastings Weis- 
ford, and Ruthin, Lord Lieutenant of 
Bedford; the founder of this Chapel, 
who died Jan. 31, 1614; and Mary his 
wife, daughter of Sir Robert Cotton, 
of Combermere, in the county of Ches- 
ter, and relict of Robert Earl of Der- 
by, who died Nov. 16, 1680, aud was 
buried at Great Gaddesden in Hert- 
fordshire. On this are two fine old 
recumbent figures in red marble, with 
robes, ruff, and coronets, their hands 
jvined in the attitude of prayer. Above 

are 
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are the family arms, with the motto, 
** Foy est tout.” 

The last has also two recumbent 
figures, in white marble, with full 
robes and coronets, and four smaller 
ones at the corners of the tablet 
above. The first represents Justice 
with her balance; the second, with 
a serpent in her hand, and her eyes 
uplifted, is Immortal Wisdom; the 
third, leaning on a broken Coriathian 
column, is Patience, or Fortitude; 
the fourth, with a broken vessel, and 
in a distressed attitude, is Charity. 
—This monument commemorates 
Henry Earl of Kent, &c. &c. who 
died in 1651, and Annabella his wife, 
by whom it was erected. 

On the floor of this Chapel are the 
tombs of Heary Grey Earl of Kent, 
who died 1729, and Charles his bro- 
ther, also Earl of Kent, who died 
1723; and an antient tomb, with the 
effigies iu brass of a man in armour, 
having a sheathed sword io his left 
hand, but the inscription is oblite- 
rated. Behind one of the pillars of 
Lady Elizabeth Talbot’s monument 
is an old two-edged sword, and a 
rusty iron gauntlet. 

In the ceutral Chapel are the mo- 
numents of the Lady Annabell de 
Grey, eldest daughter of Henry Duke 
of Keat, who married Joho Lord 
Glenorchy, eldest sou of the Earl of 
Breadalbaue, and died July 20, 1718, 
leaving one son, and one daughter, 
afterwards Marchioness de Grey : and 
also that of Aune de Grey, her sister, 
who married Lord Charles Cavendish, 
and died Sept. 20, 1733. Both are 
executed in black, white, aud grey 
marble, and ornamented nearly in a 
similar mapoer. 

In the North Chapel are three mo- 
ouments. The first has a noble sar- 
cophagus of black marble, resting on 
claws; ov which reclines the effigies, 
in a Roman dress, of Anthony de 
Grey, commonly called Earl of Har. 
rold, created Baron Lucas of Crud- 
well, who married Lady Mary Tuf- 
ton, daughter of the Earl of Thanet, 
and'died 1723. The next is that of 
Henrietta de Grey, third daughter of 
Henry Duke of Kent, who died Jan. 
4, 1716-11, aged 14. On this is sculp- 
tured a youthful form, with a pleas- 
ing and. innocent countenance, look- 
ing up to Heaven; io her hand isa 
book, resting on a cushion: above is 


Monuments of the Grey Family at Flitton. 
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a pyramid, crowned with an urn, and 
encircled with a wreath of flowers. 
The third is dedicated to the me- 
mory of Heury de Grey, son of the 
Duke of Kent, who died Dec. 4, 
1717, in the 2ist year of his age. 
His effigy is in a loose dress. Above 
is a pyramid, similar to the last, with 
a wreath of flowers most minutely 
and beautifully sculptured. In the 
same Chapel is a neat ura of white 
marble, on a pedestal of Purbec 
stone, to the memory of the Lady 
Gregory, daughter tu the same Duke 
of Kent. 

The South Chapel has only one 
monument, that of Philip Earl of 
Hardwicke, who died May 16, 1790, 
erected by his wife Jemima, Mar- 
chioness of Grey and Baroness Lucas, 
who died Jan. 11, 1797. On this is 
a beautiful figure in white marble, 
leaning against an urn. Ia her coun- 
tenance deep grief is inimitably de- 
picted, nor can the exquisite flow- 
ings of her drapery fail to command 
the delighted attention of every be- 
holder. 

In the last Chapel, to the East, is 
one large monument of white and 
veined marble. In the centre is a sar- 
cophagus of dark marble, nearly simi- 
lar to the former. On this is the 
recumbent effigies of Henry de o— 


Duke of Kent, in his full robes, wit 


his peer’s cap in his hand. By Queen 
Anne he was created Marquis aud 
Duke of Kent, Lord Chamberlain, 
Knight of the Garter, and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Bedford and Hereford. He 
was one of the regents named by 
George I.; afterwards appointed Lord 
Privy Seal, and to a variety of other 
offices. By George II. he was created 
Marquis Grey. He erected a magni- 
ficent town house, and laid out the 
gardens of Wrest. His character is 
recorded in terms of high eulogium. 

On the right is the effigy of bis 
first wife, Jemima, daughter and co- 
heiress of Lord Crewe, who died July 
27, 1728. 

On the left is a tablet commemo- 
rating bis second wife, Sophia, daugh- 
ter of William Lord Portlaud, who 
died June 14, 1748; and underneath 
that of her daughter, Anna-Sophia, 
who married the Rev. Joho Egerton, 
successively Bishop of Bangor, Lich- 
field and Coventry, and Durham, aod 
died Nov. 21, 1748. 

In 
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In the Parish of Flitton, about one 
mile from the Church, is the antient 
hamlet of S1xsoz, formerly Silversho, 
and a town of some size and conse- 

uence, having a market on Tues- 
ays, granted to Ralph Fitz Richard, 
A.D. 1319. This has long been dis- 
used, and it has now dwindled toa 
small but neat village. It has still 
two fairs annually, May 12 and Sept. 
21. A national school has been es- 
tablished, and a good school-house 
erected by the Countess de Grey, and 
received into the connection of the 
Bedfordshire National Society. Here 
is a Chapel of Ease, dedicated to St. 
James. A double tier of three plain 
pointed arches, resting on low octa- 
gonal columns, divides it into a nave 
and two side ailes, with clerestory 
windows, and the chancel at the East 
end. The interior is very neat; a 
handsome gallery has been erected 
parallel with the whole West end, 
and the pews have been painted, &c. 
The altar-piece is well wainscoted, 
and has a painting representing the 
** Adoration of the Shepherds,” the 
production of Mrs. Mary Lloyd, and 
presented by her to the Chapel. Who 
this Lady was, I am not able exactly 
to ascertain. Over the West end is 
a small and ugly steeple and spire, 
containing two prayer-bellsandaclock. 

The present Rector of Flitton 
cum Silsoe, is the Rev. T. T. James, 
whose name is known to the pub- 
lic by two volumes of interesting 
“Travels in Russia, Poland,” &.— 
The Parish Church is dedicated to 
St. Joho the Baptist, and the living 
is in the gift of Christchurch, Oxford. 

Adjoining the villageis Wrest Park, 
the antient seat of the Grey family. 
A perfect and complete account of 
this Mansion will far exceed the pre- 
sent limits, it must therefore be left 
to a‘future letter, or Correspondent. 
The front is neatly built of white 
stone, with a plain pediment in the 
centre, and a covered portal beneath. 
The interior has a fine and valuable 
collection of family portraits. The 
gardens have long been esteemed as 
the favourite resort of the surround- 
ing country. They were principally 
laid out by the celebrated Brown, 
and are ornamented with imitations 
of antique tempies, hermitages, Chi- 
nese bowers, &c. and a very noble 
banqueling-house. They are sur- 
rounded by a fine serpentine river, 


Silsoe, and Wrest Park.—Gardiner Family. 


three quarters of a mile in length. 
This is at present the residence of 
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Annabell Hume, Baroness Lucas, 
lately created, by letters patent, 
Countess de Grey. 

Allow me, as the Author of the 
“History of Woburn,” reviewed in 
your Magazine for September, 1820, 
to say, that application was made for 
the records mentioned in “ Tanner's 
Notitia,” and that none such were 
known to exist. It may perhaps serve 
as some apology for this anxiety, on 
behalf of that work, to say, that it 
was written at the early age of cigh- 
teen years. J.D. Parry. 

i 

Mr. Unzan, April 6. 

b tes intelligent Correspondent 

*X.” in his account of the 
Church, &c. at Cuddesdon, Oxon, 
(given in your Magazine for March, 
p- 201), states, that ** Sir Thomas Gar- 
diner, Solicitor General to King Charies 
J. destroyed a house belonging to 
himself, on the South side of the 
Church, in order that it might not 
afford- accommodation to the Parlia- 
mentary forces.” 1 shall be much 
obliged to your said Correspondent 
(and to any other of your Literary 
friends) for information as to the bio- 
graphy of this gentleman; particu- 
larly also, as to the place of his inter- 
ment; his family connections, and ar- 
morial bearings. 

The first Baronet of the name was 
created in 1660, as appears by De- 
brett, and his predecessors Kimber 
and Collins; who mention, that the 
family of Gardiner formerly resided 
near Wigan, co. Lancaster; of whom 
Robert Gardiner, Esq. married Mary 
sister of Sir William Palmer, co. Bed- 
ford, and was father of Sir William 
Gardiner, who was created a Baronet, 
and K. B. at the Coronation of 
Charles II. and who married Anne, 
daughter and heiress of Robert Brocas 
of Beaurepaire, co. Hants, Esq.; the 
said Sir William being possessed of 
Roch Court, co. Hants; which con- 
tinues to be the family seat. 

The estate at Cuddesdon possessed 
by the present Baronet, Sir James 
Whalley Smythe Gardiner (the third 
in succession under a new creation in 
1782), was, I believe, entirely derived 
from the marriage of his great grand- 
father, Doctor Bernard Gardiner of 
Oxford (second son of Sir William 
Gardiner above mentivaed) with an 

heiress 
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heiress of the Smythe family ; sister, 
I presume, to the lady whose monu- 
mental inscription “ X.” has recorded. 

It appears to me probable, there- 
fore, in the first place, that Sir Wil- 
liam Gardiner the first baronet, did 
not, at the time of his creation in 
1660, possess any estate in that neigh- 
bourhood. And it occurs to me se- 
condly, as no mention is made by the 
above authors of Sir Thomas Gardi- 
ner, who most likely would have been 
neticed, not only from the said offi- 
cial situation which he must have 
held, not more, perhaps, than fifteen 
years before, but also on account of 
the zeal manifested by him in the 
Royal cause, as stated by “ X.” that 
he probably was not connected with 
the above family. And it has further 
occurred to me also, whether, partak- 
ing of the effects of his Royal master’s 
misfortunes, he and his connexions 
might not pass into comparative ob- 
scurity ; exemplified, possibly, in the 
race of the same name, who were vc- 
cupied in the more humble, yet repu- 
table sphere of tradesmen ; and whose 
tombs are observable in the Church- 
yard at Cuddesdon. 

They were certainly inhabitants of 
this parish during, or shortly after, 
those troublesome times; and possessed 
(by purchase in 1664) a small freehold 
property; which (or other property 
purchased within a few years after- 
wards) regularly descended from fa- 
ther to son, until 1807; at which pe- 
riod the owner sold it. For, residing 
at a distance, and the estate being in 
small parcels, it seemed likely to be 
to him (as from the same causes it had 
been to his predecessor), a source of 
very considerable trouble, with no 
competent advantage. 

A Consrayt Reaper. 
ee 
Mr. Urnsan, Queen Sq. Bloomsbury. 
BEG heave to offer a few remarks 
on the antient City of Agrigen- 
tum, in addition to the account given 
in a preceding Number *. 

The ruins of the antient City of 
Agrigentum, like those of Syracuse, 
are mostly converted into corn fields, 
vineyards, and orchards; but the re- 
mains of the Temples are much more 
conspicuous than those of Syracuse. 
Four of the Temples stood — in 
a right line, near the South wall of 





* See before, p. 114, 
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the City. The first is called the 
Temple of Venus, by many called of 
Juno Lucina; almost one half of 
which still remains. The second is 
the Temple of Concord; this may 
be considered entire, not one column 
having as yet fallen ; the inscription 
on the entablature of white marble : 
* Ferdinandi IIII. Regis 
Augustissimi Providentie 
Restituit Anno MDCCLXIL.” 

It is precisely the same dimensions 
and architecture as that of the Tem- 
ple of Venus, which probably served 
as the model for it. It appears to 
have been built at the expence of the 
Lilibitané, after having been defeated 
by the people of Agrigentum; from 
the following inscription in Roman 
capitals on a lare piece of marble 
found there : 

* Concordiw Agrigentinorum Sacrum 
Respublica Lilibitanorum 
Dedicantibus M. Atterio Candido 
Procos. et L. Cornelio Mar- 
cello Q, P. R. P. R.” 

These Temples are supported by 
13 large fluted Doric columns on 
each side, and six at each end. All 
their bases, capitals, and entabla- 
tures, &c. still remain entire. The 
third Temple is that of Hercules, 
now in ruins, but which was of a 
much greater magnitude than those 
of Venus and Concord. It was on 
this spot the famous Statue of Her- 
cules, so much celebrated by Cicero, 
stood, and which the people of Agri- 
geotum defended with so much bra- 
very against Verres, who attempted 
to seize it. The famous picture of 
Zeuxis was placed in this Temple. 
Hercules was represented in his cra- 
dle, killing the two serpents: Alc- 
mena and Amphitryon having just 
entered the apartment, were painted 
with every mark of terror and as- 
tonishment. 

Pliny says, the painter considered 
this picture invaluable, and could 
never put a price upon it, but gave 
it to the City of Agrigentum, to be 
placed in the Temple of Hercules— 
they are now lost. 

Near the above spot lie the ruins 
of the Temple of Jupiter Olympus, 
supposed by the Sicilian authors to 
have been the largest in the heathen 
world. Itis now called il Templo di 
Giganti, or the Giants Temple, from 
the astonishing size of the stones, 
which the people conceived could 
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not be put together by hands of or- 
dinary men. This Temple is said to 
have been 340 feet long, 60 feet 
wide, and 120 feet high. 

The fragmeots of the columns are 
enormous, and it is said this Temple 
stood till the year 1100, but is now 
in ruins. The fragments, although 
enormous, do not equal the expec- 
tation raised by descriptive authors. 

There are the remains of several 
other Temples, and great works. 
The Temples of Vulcan, Proserpine, 
Castor and Pollux; and a very re- 
markable one of Juno, which was 
enriched by one of the famous pic- 
tures of antiquity, celebrated by 
many of the antient writers. Zeuxis, 
being determined to excel every thing 
that had gone before him, and to 
form a model of human perfection, 
prevailed on all the finest women of 
Agrigentum (who were even ambi- 
tious of the honour) to appear na- 
ked before him; of these he chose 
five for his models, and moulding 
all the perfections of these beauties 
into one, he composed the famous 
Picture of the Goddess; and which 
was considered as his master-piece, 
but it was unfortunately burnt whea 
the Carthaginians took Agrigentum: 
Many of the Citizens retired into 
this Temple as a place of safety ; 
but as soon as they found the gates 
attacked by the enemy, they agreed 
to set fire to it, and chose rather to 
perish in the flames, than to submit 
to the power of the conquerors; but 
neither the destruction of the Tem- 
ple, nor the loss of their lives, has 
been so much regretted by posterity 
as the loss of this picture. 

The Temple of Asculapius was 
not less celebrated for a Statue of 
Apollo; which was also taken from 
them by the Carthaginians at the 
same time that the Temple of Juno 
was burnt, and carried off by the 
Conquerors. This Statue continued 
the greatest ornament of Carthage 
for many years, and was at last re- 
stored by Scipio, at the final destruc- 
tion of that City: it has been sup- 
posed, that this Statue was after- 
wards carried to Rome, the wonder 
of all ages, known to the world under 
the name of Apollo Belvidere; and 
allowed to be the perfection of hu- 
man art. The ruins of this Temple 
are still to be seen. 

The antient walls of the City are 
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mostly cut out of the rock. The ca- 
tacombs and sepulchres are all very 
extensive. Polybius mentions one of 
them as being opposite to the Tem- 
ple of Hercules, and to have been 
struck by lightning in histime. It 
remains almost entire, and answers 
the description he gives of it, but the 
inscriptions are so defaced that they 
cannot be made out. Thisis the mo- 
nument of Theron, King of Agrigen- 
tum, one of the first Sicilian ty- 
rants, It is of great antiquity, for 
it is not only mentioned by Diodo- 
rus, Polybius, and the later of the 
antient Historians, but by Herodotus, 
and Pindar, who dedicated two of 
his Olympic Odes to him; sv that 
this monument must be more than 
2,000 years old. 

All the ruins of Agrigentum, and 
the whole mountain on which it 
stands, are composed of a concretion 
of sea shells, run together and ce- 
mented by a kind of sand or gravel, 
and now hard and durable. This 
stone is nearly white before it is 
exposed to the air; but in the Tem- 
ples and other ruins, it is of a 
light brown colour. The shells 
found ou the summit of the moun- 
tain, at least 14 or 1500 feet above 
the level of the sea, are of the most 
common kinds, such as cockles, mus- 
cles, oysters, &c, 

When Plato visited Sicily, he was 
so struck with the luxury of the citi- 
zens of Agrigentum, both in their 
houses and their tables, that a saying 
of his is still recorded, “ that they 
built as if they were never to die, 
and eat as if they had not an hour to 
live.” 

lian tells the followiug story by 
way of illustration: “ after a great 
feast, where there was a number of 
young people of the first fashion, 
they got so much intoxicated that, 
from their reeling aud tumbling one 
upon the other, they imagined they 
were at sea in a storm, and began to 
think themselves in imminent danger ; 
at last they agreed, that the only 
way to save their lives was to lighten 
the ship, and with one accord they 
began to throw the rich furniture out 
of the windows, to the great amuse- 
ment of the mob below, and did not 
stop till they had entirely cleared the 
house, which, from this exploit was 
ever afterwards called the triremes, 
or the ship.” 


At 
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At the same time that Agrigentum 
is abused by ancient writers for its 
drunkenness, it was as much cele- 
brated for its hospitality, and the 
very elevated situation of this City, 
where the air is thin and cold, haé, 
perhaps, been one reason why its in- 
habitants are fonder of wine than 
their neighbours in the valleys. 

Fazzello, after railing at the Citi- 
zens for drunkenness, adds, ‘“ that 
there was no town in the island so 
celebrated for its hospitality; many 
of the nobles had servants placed at 
the gates of the city to invite all 
strangers to their houses.” Diodorus 
says the great vessels for holding 
water were commonly of silver, and 
the litters and carriages for the most 
part were of ivory, richly adorned. 
The Piscina, which was a large pood 
made at an immense expence, full of 
fish and water-fowl, and in his time 
the resort of the inhabitants on their 
festivals, was even then (in the age 
of Augustus) going fast to ruin, 
requiring too great an expence to 
keep it up. There is not now the 
smallest vestige of it. But there is 
still a curious spring of water that 
throws up a kind of oil on its surface, 
which the poor people make ‘use of 
in many diseases. This is supposed 
to mark out the place of the once 
celebrated pond which is recorded by 
Pliny and Solinus to have abounded 
with oil. 

Diodorus, speaking of the riches 
of Agrigentum, mentions one of its 
Citizens returning victorious from 
the Olympic games, who entered 
the City, attended by 300 chariots, 
each drawo by four white horses, 
richly caparisoned. These horses were 
esteemed all over Greece, for their 
beauty and swiftness; their race is 
celebrated by many antient writers : 
“ Arduus inde Agragas ostentat maxima 

longé 
Meenia, magnanimim quondam genera- 
tor equorum ; *” 
and those which had been often vic- 
torious at the games, were not only 
honoured with burial rites, but had 
magnificent monuments erected to 
their memory t. 

The Great Church is famous for a 
remarkable echo. If one person 
stands at the West gate, and another 
on the cornice, at the most distant 





* Virgil, Hu. Ll. 703. 
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point of the Church, behind the great 
altar, they could hold a conversation 
in very low whispers. For many years 
this singularity was little known ; 
and several of the confessing chairs 
being placed near the great altar, the 
wags, who were in the secret, used 
to take their station at the door of 
the Cathedral, and thus heard dis- 
tinctly every word that passed be- 
tween the confessor and his penitent 5 
by this means the most secret in- 
trigues were discovered, and every 
woman in Agrigentum changed either 
her gallant or her confessor—yet it 
was the same: at last, the cause was 
discovered, the chairs were removed, 
and other precautions taken to pre- 
vent the discovery of these sacred 
mysterics, and a mutual amnesty 
passed amongst all the offended par- 
ties. 

Agrigentum, like Syracuse, was 
long subject to the yoke of ty- 
rants. And 1 shall mention the fol- 
lowing as an instance of the cru- 
elty of Phalaris:—Perillus, a gold- 
smith, by way of paying court to 
Phalaris the tyrant, made him a pre- 
sent of a brazen bull, of admirable 
workmanship, hollow within, and so 
contrived that the voice of a person 
shut up in it sounded-exactly like the 
bellowing of areal bull. The Artist 
pointed out to the tyrant what an 
admirable effect this must produce, 
were he only to shut up a few crimi- 
nals in it, and make a fire uoder 
them. The tyrant, struck with so 
horrid an idea, aod curious to try the 
experiment, told the goldsmith that 
he himself was the only person worthy 
of animatiog his bull: that he must 
have studied the note that made it 
roar to the greatest advantage, and 
that it would be unjust to deprive 
him of any part of his invention. 
Upon this he ordered the goldsmith 
to be shut up, and made a great fire 
around the bull, which immediately 
began to roar, to the admiration and 
delight of all Agrigentum. This bull 
was carried to Carthage after the 
taking of Agrigentum, and was re- 
stored by Scipio. 

Zeno, the philosopher, came to 
Agrigeutum, and being admitted into 
the presence of the tyrant, advised 
him, for bis own comfort, as well as 
that of his subjects, to resigo his 

ower, and lead a private life. Pha- 
aris, not relishing these sentiments 
of philosophy, and suspecting Zeno 

to 
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to be in a conspiracy with some of 
his subjects, ordered him to be put to 
death in the presence of the citizens 
of Agrigentum. Zeno immediately 
began to reproach them withcowardice 
and pusillanimity, in submitting tame- 
ly to the yoke of so worthless a 
tyrant; and in a short time raised 
such a flame, that they defeated the 
guards, and stoned Phalaris to death. 

The country round Agrigentum is 
delightful ; the fields are covered with 
a variety of the finest fruits; oranges, 
lemons, pomegranates, almonds, pis- 
tachio nuts, &c. and a great profit is 
derived from its valuable sulphur 


mines. W. R. 
—_—_—_— 
Philadelphia, 
Mr. Urnsan, March 1. 


Y wish is occasionally to trans- 

mit you some account of the 
people of these new states; but I am 
far from being qualified for the pur- 
pose, having as pa seen little more 
than the cities of New York and Phi- 
ladelphia. I have discovered but few 
national singularities ainong them. 
Their customs and manners are nearly 
the same with those of England, which 
they have long been used to copy. 
For, previous to the revolution, the 
Americans were from their infancy 
taught to look up to the English as 
patterns of perfection ino all things. 
I have observed, however, ove cus- 
tom, which, for aught I know, is pe- 
culiar to this country. An account 
of it may afford considerable amuse- 
ment to the numerous readers of your 
respectable Miscellany. 

When a young couple are about to 
enter into the matrimonial state, a 
never-failing article in the marriage 
treaty is, that the lady shall have and 
enjoy the free aud unmolested exer- 
cise of the right of white-washing, 
with all its ceremonials, privileges, 
and appurtenances. A young wo- 
man would forego the most advan- 
tageous connexion, and even disap- 
point the warmest wish of her heart, 
rather than resign the invaluable 
right. You would wonder what this 
privilege of white-washing is; I will 
endeavour to give you some idea of 
the ceremony, as I have seen it per- 
formed. 

There is no season of the year in 
which the lady may not claim her 
privilege, if she pleases ; but the lat- 
ter cod of May is most generally fixed 
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upon for the purpose. The atten- 
tive hushatd may judge by certain 
proguostics when the storm is nigh at 
hand; when the lady is unusually fret- 
ful, finds fault with the servants, is 
discontented with the children, and 
complains much of the filthiness of 
every thing about her ;—these are 
sigas which ought not to be neglect- 
ed; yet they are not decisive, as they 
sometimes come on and go off again, 
without producing any farther effect. 
But if, when the busband rises in the 
morning, he should observe in the 
yard a wheelbarrow with a quantity 
of lime in it, or should see certain 
buckets with lime dissolved in water, 
there is then no time to be lost; he 
immediately locks up the apartment 
or closet where his papers or his pri- 
vate property is kept, and putting the 
key in his pocket, betakes himself to 
flight; for a husband, however be- 
loved, becomes a perfect nuisance 
during this season of female rage; 
his authority is superseded, his com- 
mission is suspended, and the very 
scullion who cleans the brasses in the 
kitchen, becomes of more considera- 
tion and importance than him. He 
bas nothing to do, but to abdicate, 
and run from an evil which he can 
neither prevent nor mollify. 

The husband gone, the ceremon 
begins. The walls are in a few mi- 
nutes stripped of their furniture; 
paintings, prints, aud looking-glasses, 
lie in a huddled heap about the floors; 
the curtains are torn from the testers, 
the beds crammed into the windows; 
chairs and tables, bedsteads and cra- 
dies, crowd the yard; and the garden 
fence bends beneath the weight of 
carpets, blankets, cloth cloaks, old 
coats, and ragged breeches. Here 
may be seen the lamber of the kit- 
chen forming a dark and confused 
mass: for the fore-ground of the pic- 
ture, gridirons aod frying-pans, rusty 
shovels and broken tongs, spits and 
pots, joint-stools and the fractured 
remains of rush-bottomed chairs ;— 
there, a closet has disgorged its 
bowels, cracked tumblers, broken 
wine-glasses, phials of forgottea ph y- 
sick, papers of unknown powders, 
seeds, and dried herbs, handfuls of 
old corks, tops of tea-pots, and stop- 
pers of departed decauters ;—from 
the rag-hole in the garret to the rat- 
hole in the cellar, no place esca 
uprummaged. It would seem as if 

the 
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the day of general doom was come, 

and the utensils of the house were 

dragged forth to judgment. In this 

tempest, the words of Lear naturally 

present themselves, and might, with 

some alteration, be made strictly ap- 

plicable : 

bad — Let the great gods 

That keep this dreadful pudder o’er our 
heads, 

Find out their enemies non. 
thou wretch, 

That has within thee undivalg’d crimes 

——— Unwhipt of justice ! 

Raise your concealing continents, and ask 

These dreadful summoners grace !’”” 


This ceremony completed, and the 
house thoroughly evacuated, the next 
operation is to smear the walls and 
ceilings of every room and closet 
with brushes dipped in a solution of 
lime, called white-wash, to pour buc- 
kets of water over every floor, and 
scratch all the partitions and wain- 
scots with rough brushes wet with 
soap-suds, and dipped in stone-cutters’ 
sand. The windows by no means es- 
cape the general deluge. A servant 
scrambles out upon the pent-house, 
at the risk of her neck, and witha 
mug in her hand, and a bucket within 
reach, she dashes away innumerable 
gallons of water against the glass 
panes, to the great annoyance of the 
passengers in the street. 

I have been told, that an action at 
law was once brought against one of 
these water-nymphs by a person who 
had a new suit of clothes spoiled by 
this operation; but, after long argu- 
ment, it was determined by the whole 
Court, that the action would not lie, 
inasmuch as the defendant was in the 
exercise of a legal right, and not an- 
swerable for the consequences; and 
so the poor gentleman was doubly 
non-suited ; for he lost not only his 
suit of clothes, but his suit at law. 

These smearings and scratchings, 
washings and dashings, being duly 
performed, the vext ceremonial is to 
cleanse and replace the distracted fur- 
niture. You may have seen a house- 
raising, or a ship-launch, when all the 
hands within reach are collected to- 

ether; recollect, if you can, the 
Coors, bustle, confusion, and noise, of 
such a scene, and you wil! have some 
idea of this cleaning match. The mis- 
fortune is, that the sole object is to 
make things clean; it matters not 
how many useful, ornamental, or va- 
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luable things are mutilated, or suffer 
death under the operation; a maho- 
gany chair and carved frame undergo 
the same discipline; they are to be 
made clean, at all events, but their 
preservation is not worthy of atten- 
tion. For instance, a fine large en- 
graving is laid flat on the floor, 
smaller prints are piled upon it, and 
the superincumbent weight cracks 
the glasses of the lower tier; but it 
is of no consequence! A valuable 
picture is placed leaning against the 
sharp corner of a table; others are 
made to lean against that, until the 
pressure of the whole forces the cor- 
ner of the table through the canvas 
of the first. The frame and glass of 
a fine print are to be cleaned; the 
spirit and oil used on this occasion 
are suffered to leak through and spoil 
the engraving ; no matter, if the glass 
is clean, and the frame shine, it is 
sufficient, the rest is not worthy of 
consideration. 

An able arithmetician has made an 
accurate calculation, founded on long 
experience, and has discovered that 
the losses and destruction incident to 
two white-washings, are equal to one 
removal, and three removals equal to 
one fire. 

The cleaning frolic over, matters 
begin to resume their pristine appear- 
ance. The storm abates, and all 
would be well again; but it is impos- 
sible that so great a convulsion, in so 
small a community, should not pro- 
duce any further effects. For two or 
three weeks after the operation, the 
family are usually afflicted with sore 
throats or sore eyes, occasioned by 
the caustic quality of the lime, or 
with severe colds, from the exhala- 
tion of wet floors, or damp walls. 

I know a gentleman who was fond 
of accounting for every thing ia a 
philosophical way. He considers this, 
which I have called a custom, as a real 
periodical disease, peculiar to the cli- 
mate. His train of reasoning is inge- 
nious and whimsical ; but I am not at 
leisure to give you a detail. The re- 
sult was, that he found the distemper 
to beincurable ; but after much study, 
he conceived be had discovered a me- 
thod to divert the evil he could not 
subdue. For this purpose he caused 
a small building, about twelve feet 
square, to be erected in his garden, 
and furnished with some ordioary 
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the cheapest sort were hung against 
the wall. His hope was, that when 
the white-washing frenzy seized the 
females of his family, they might re- 
pair to this apartment, and scrub and 
sinear, and scour, to their hearts’ con- 
tent, and so spend the violence of the 
disease in this out-post, while he en- 
joyed himself in quict at bead-quar- 
ters. But this experiment did not 
answer his expectation ; it was impos- 
sible it should, since a principal part 
of the qualification consists in the 
lady’s having an uncontrolled right 
to torment her husband at least once 
a year, aud to turn him out of doors, 
and take the reins of government into 
her own hands. 

There is a much better contrivance 
than this of the philosopher; which is, 
to cover the walls of the house with 
paper; this is generally done; and 
though it cannot abolish, it at least 
shortens the period of female domi- 
pion. The paper is decorated with 
flowers of various fancies, and made 
so ornamental that the women have 
admitted the fashion without perceiv- 
ing the design. 

There is also another alleviation of 
the husband’s distress; he has gene- 
rally the privilege of a small room or 
closet fur his books and papers, the 
key of which he is allowed to keep. 
This is considered as a privileged 

lace, and stands like the land of 
toshen amid the plagues of Egypt. 
But then he must be extremely cau- 
tious and ever ov his guard. For 
should he inadvertently go abroad, 
and leave the key in his dvor, the 
housemaid, who is always on the 
watch for such an opportunity, im- 
mediately enters in triumph with 
buckets, brooms, and brushes, takes 
possession of the premises, and forth- 
with puts all his books and papers to 
rights, to his utter confusion, and 
sometimes serious detriment. For 
instance: A gentleman was sued by 
the executors of a tradesman, on a 
charge found against him in the de- 
ceased’s books, to the amount of 30/. 
The defendant was strongly impressed 
. With an idea that he had discharged 
the debt and taken a receipt; but, as 
the transaction was of long standing, 
he knew not where to find the re- 
ceipt. The suit went op in course, 
and the time approached when judg- 
ment would be obtained against him. 

Gant. Mac. May, 1821. 
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He then sat seriously down to exa- 
mine a ae bundle of old papers, 
which he had untied and displayed 
on a table for that purpose. In the 
midst of his search, he was suddenly 
called on business of importance; he 
forgot to lock the door of his room, 
The housemaid, who had been long 
looking out for such an opportunity, 
immediately entered with the usual 
implements, aud with great alacrity 
fell to cleaning the room, and putting 
things to rights. The first object 
that struck ber eye was the confused 
Situation of the papers on the table; 
these were without delay bundled to- 
aoe like so many dirty knives and 
orks; but, in the action, a small piece 
of paper fell unnoticed on the floor, 
which happened to be the very re- 
ceipt in question; as it had no very 
respectable appearance, it was soon 
after swept out with the common dirt 
of the room, and carried in a rubbish 
- into the yard. The tradesman 
nad neglected to enter the credit in 
his book ; the defendant could find 
nothing to obviate the charge, and 
so judgment went against him for the 
debt and costs. A fortnight after the 
whole was settled, and the money 
paid, one of the children found the 
receipt among the rubbish in the 
yard. 
_ There is also another custom pecu- 
liar to the city of Philadelphia, and 
nearly allied to the former. I mean, 
that of washing the pavement before 
the doors every Saturday evening. I 
at first took thisto be a regulation 
of the police ; but on a further in- 
quiry, I find it is a religious rite, pre- 
ening” J to the Sabbath, and is, I be- 
ieve, the only religious rite in which 
the numerous sectaries of this city 
perfectly agree. The ceremony be- 
gins about sun-set, and continues till 
about ten or eleven at night. It is 
very difficult for a stranger to walk 
the streets on those evenings ; he runs 
a continual risk of having a bucket 
of dirty water thrown against his legs: 
but a Philadelphian born is so much 
accustomed to the danger, that he 
avoids it with surprising dexterity. 
It is from this circumstance, that a 
Philadelphian may be known apy 
where by his gait. The streets of 
New York are paved with rough 
stones; these indeed are not washed, 
but the dirt is so thoroughly swept 
from 
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from béfore the doors, that the stones 
stand up sharp and prominent, tu the 

inconvenience of those who are 
hot accustomed to so rough a path. 
But babit reconciles every oo It 
is diverting enough to see a Philadel- 
phian at New York; he walks the 
streets with as much painful caution, 
as if his toes were covered with corns, 
or his feet lamed by the gout; while 
s New Yorker, as little approving 
the masonry of Philadelphia, shuffles 
along the pavement like a parrot on 
® ae table. 

it must be acknowledged that the 
abiutions | have mentioned are at- 
tended with no small inconvenience ; 
but the women would not be induced, 
from any consideration, to resign their 
privilege. Notwithstanding this, I can 
give you the strongest assurances that 
the women of America make the most 
faithful wives, and the most attentive 
mothers in the world ; and I am sure 

ou will join with me io opinion, that 
if a married man is made miserable 
only one week the whole year, he 
will have no great cause to complain 
of the matrimonial bond. 

Yours, &c. 
TE 
Mr. Urnsan, Birmingham, April 2. 
HE interpretation of Bishop Ro- 
binson’s Runic Motto at Cleasby, 
by Mr. J. Clark (p. 159), viz. “ Man 
is dust and ashes,” is not quite cor- 
rect; owing to his mistaking auxa, 
the last word, for a contraction of 
auk (et), and aska (cinis), whereas 
it is referable to auka (augere). See 
Hickes’s Thesaurus, Dictionar. Islan- 
dicum. In your vol. LXXI. p. 1073, 
may be found a copy of it from Oriel 
Colle e, Oxford; and your Corre- 
spondent, after informing us that it is 
also to be seen at Fulham under the 
Bishop’s Arms, adds, “ He built the 
buildings at Oriel, where this Loscrip- 
tion is, which is thus translated : Om- 
nino homo pulveris incrementum.” It 
is in fact, a line of an old Scald, print- 
ed by Olaus Wormius, in his Danica 
Literatura Antiquissima, p. 107, and 
rendered “ Homo pulveris augmen- 
tum,” p. 113. 

Some of your extensive circle of 
Friends may poe assign a reason 
for the worthy Prelate’s adopting a 
motto in the Ranic character; tho’, 
prima facie, to use Sir Hugh Evans’s 
phrase, * it is affeetations.” H. 
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Provision FOR THE Poor. 
No. LUI. 

(Continued from page 296.) 

HE Committee on the Poor-laws 

recommended an alteration of the 
law of settlement. They found the 
number of notices of appeals, against 
orders of removal, during the year 
preceding their labours, to be about 
4,700 ; and the expences of litigation, 
which in 1786 were 35,7911. amount- 
ed in 1815 to 287,000. Besides, who- 
ever has attended to the evidence of 
settlements at the Quarter Sessions, 
must acknowledge, that in the points 
of subtilty, importance, and eagerness 
of the contending parties, these pro- 
ceedings form too striking a parallel 
with those squabbles among school- 
men and theologians in darker ages, 
which we are now taught at once to 
despise and condemn. Nevertheless, 
I am afraid, the altering the present 
ground of settlements to a residence 
for three years, would only introduce 
new but not less difficulties. Two 
good laws have, however, followed 
the suggestions of the Committee; 
one for rating the owners of small 
houses in certain cases; and the other 
a short and clear definition of what a 
tenement is.. The removals of pau- 
pers are certainly attended with much 
expence, trouble, and litigation; and 
the attention of ma a arish 
officers is too much engro y the 
transferring paupers from place to 
place, and thus taken off, perhaps, 
sometimes from a due consideration 
for their support aud maintenance, 
and the substance of the application 
for relief. 

One thing is, I think, manifest, 
that the great burden of the poor 
arises from manufactories, which are, 
on the other hand, prime sources of 
national opulence. The agricultural 
poor would be provided for without 
much grievance; and could any one 
devise a plan for effectually spreading, 
vpon emergency, the manufacturing 
poor among the peasantry (which was 
in fact one of the chief objects of 13 
and 14 Ch. 2.) he would merit a rank 
among the benefactors of mankind. 

I am much disposed to leave the 
matter to public opinion and the cha- 
rity of individuals. Benevolence has, 


in some instances, been wild amongst 
us; but whileits branches have streteb- 
ed to the most distant parts of the 

globe, 
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globe, sometimes in fruitless Iuxu- 
riance, the poor, as poor, destitute 
from unavoidable circumstances and 
natural infirmity, without crime or 
fault, have not benefited much by it, 

ond what the law allows them. 
Infirmaries, lunatic asylums, schools, 
foundling- hospitals, are all on a scale 
of magnificent liberality in England, 
and the interior management cenduct- 
ed with care and attention by the 
rich; but the poor-houses are neg- 
lected. Even penitentiaries and pri- 
sons are made like palaces; with 
comforts and conveniences more than 
what are found io the receptacles for 
the poor; which ought not to be. 
Small charitable establishmenis: io 
country places, in which the poor 
might be placed as a matter of selec- 
tion and favour, according to their 
deserts and good conduct, as well as 
their wants, might be of use: and 
there infants might be nursed, and 
sturdy beggars set to work. But all 
depends on the management. 

As religion has sometimes been de- 
based by superstitious ceremonies, 
and has sometimes evaporated in fa- 
Daticism, so it has been too much. the 
modern fashion to encumber charity 
with a machinery of legislation, of 
vast buildings enormously expensiveto 
construct aed keep up, and of meet- 
ings producing many long speeches 
and many printed papers. Well- 
meaning persous of both sexes might 
simplify this fashion, and direct the 
current of benevolence, which now 
runs much to waste, to the comfort 
of the poor, who are regularly on the 
parish list : a vigilant superintendance 
would select the best objects, and the 
poor would have an inducement to 
make themselves worthy of the choice. 
The overseer, instead of being rashly 
and unjustly accused of hard-hearted- 
ness, both by rich and poor, as is 
sometimes the case, would find his 
hands strengthened by this assistance, 
and would have more leisure for sift- 
a claims, and providing for the 
able-bodied either work or correc- 
tion. The blending together of the 
compulsory and voluntary provisions, 
might produce the same happy effects 


bere, as in other countries. 

That I may not be supposed too 
indifferent on the subject, | beg to 
add, that the taxation I pay for the 
poor is rather more than four shil- 
lings on the pound, rack rent. 

Yours, &e. 


FAR-NIENTE. 
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Mr. Unsan, May 3. 
bby — Correspondent Voracnvun, 
in referring to the trial 

ing the right to Funeral Cloth, at 
Margate (p. 108), states, “* When the 
burial had taken place, the Cburch- 
wardens, by desire of the Parishioners, 
presented to the Vicar the fall amount 
of all his law charges.” This, though 
no doubt unintentional, is a very in- 
correct statement. On the 2d of June, 
1819, a public reconciliation dinner 
took place at the Royal Hotel in Mar- 
gate, Daniel Jarvis, Esq. surgeon, ip 
the chair. That public dinner was 
the result of much amicable conversa- 
tion between the intimate friends of 
the Rev. William Frederick Baylay 
the Vicar, on the one hand, and the 
gentlemen and substantial tradesmen 
of Margate and its vicinity on the 
other. The avowed object of the 
meeting was, by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, at the earnest recommendation 
of the partisans of the Defendant 
(and by no means by the unjust pro- 
cess of parochial disbursement of mo- 
nies), to defray the legal expenses of 
the Vicar of Margate. A handsome 
sum was thus contributed after din- 
ner: even the upright plaintiffs Messrs. 
Crampand Taddy, the Church wardens, 
pressing forward to set the example 
of forgiveness. Curistianus 


——— 
Lerrers.rrom THE ConrTINENT. 
Lerrer XVI. 
(Continued from p. 318.) 


Rotterdam, Sept. 5, 1818. 
N Wednesday, Sept, 2, we went 
from Saint Trond to Taiax- 
mont to breakfast; it was a stage 
of 11 miles, by a straight road 
with avenues. We observed an im- 
provement in the size and condition 
and harness of the horses; the wo- 
men too were stouter and better con- 
ditioned. In the morning we had a 
shower which refreshed the air, but 
seemed only partial in extent. It 
has been hot and dry again. Thirl- 
mont is a good town, with a spa- 
cious Géand Palace, and two respect- 
able Churches. 

We proceeded to Lovvain, where 
we arrived before twelve. This is 
@ large old town, with 40,000 inha- 
bitants ; before the Revolution it 
was an University. The principal 
Colleges are now turned into bar- 
racks; 
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racks; one has been restored to its 
original purpose, aod has 240 stu- 
dents; it is an old gothic building. 
We saw the Library, which is large 
and handsome, the Schools, &c, 

The Maison de Ville is a beautiful 
building, in the florid Gothie stile, 
something resembling King’s Chapel 
at Cambridge, but much loftier; we 
went inside, but were disappointed, 
as it is divided into small apartments. 

Opposite the Maison de Ville is the 
Cathedral, a handsome modern Go- 
thic building ; an elegant stonc skreen 
divides the Nave from the Choir; on 
one side of the Choir there is a beau- 
tiful tabernacle, or modern Gothic 
turret, which contains the relics. The 
adorations in this Cathedral are prin- 
cipally paid to the Heart of Jesus; 
and the Pope has lately granted a 
long string of Indulgences, some for 
thirty years, others for a month, &c. 
for the practitioners in this worship. 
There is a beautiful pulpit in grotto 
work, representing the conversion of 
St. Paul. We afterwards visited the 
Church of the Jesuits, a handsome 
modern building. The town stands 
in a low situation on the river Dyle. 

After dinner we proceeded two 
stages, and arrived between five and 
six at Brussexs; here we met with 
our Rbenish acquaintances. Mr. Cal- 
derwood was at dinner, and shortly 
afterwards Captain Keates and Mr. 
Woollert retarned from Waterloo; 
we found at table Mr. and Mrs. Pick- 
ering; he is an old gentleman about 
70, and formerly lived near Ripon; 
there were also a Mr. and Mrs. Ware: 
the lady is about 40, and was educated 
at the Manor School. Capt. Keates 
and his friends passed on the road the 
poor Frenchwoman ; she was on foot, 
but had some casts in carriages, as 
she was only 30 miles from Brussels. 

The diligence travels by Liege, and 
not by Maestricht. The distance from 
Cologo to Brussels is about 140 miles; 
they left Cologn at four on Sunday 
morning, and arrived at Brussels at 
ten on Tuesday morning; they rested 
one night, and travelled the other. 

Thursday, Sept. 3.—Having visited 
Brussels and Antwerp in 1815, our 
stay was short this year; and you 
must expect no particular description 
from me. In the morning I went to 
visit a mad-house which is in the sub- 
urbs of the town; I saw Mr. Hillo- 
teus, the director, but he would not 
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allow me to see the house, which is 
a private institution; he has a licence 
from Government, and keeps the 
place for his own benefit, without 
rendering any aceount. The house 
is occasionally visited by officers of 
the Government, to see that all is 
correct. He has 25 Patients; the 
first class pay 80 or 100 francs a 
month ; the second 60; and the 
third 40 and 50. The patients are 
attended by any Physician ia Brus- 
sels whom their friends choose. He 
had lately an Englishman as a pa- 
tient, who has recovered.- There is 
a mad-house at Geel, some leagues 
from Brussels, at which pauper Lu- 
natics belonging to the town are con- 
fined; the number of them is 36. 

We went to the News-room, and 
saw the London papers. We gave 
up the Cabriolet which we took at 
Paris, and which will now be re- 
turned thither the first opportunity, 
and will probably make an additional 
benefit to the proprietor. We got 
our passports made for Rotterdam, 
and took places in the Aatwerp dili- 
gence. There was a meeting of the 
English at Brussels the beginning of 
this year, the Duke of Kent in the 
Chair, when measures were taken for 
the regalar performance of Church 
of England service and aSermon every 
Sunday ; the Chaplain, the Rev. Mr. 
Price, has published a set of Ser- 
mons, which he delivered in Lent, 
on the Beatitudes. The cavalry were 
exercising in the square this morn- 
ing, in cuirasses taken at the battle 
of Waterloo. 

At three o’clock we set off in 
the diligence to ANTWERP, passing 
through MALines or MEcCKLIN, where 
I once more peeped into the Cathe- 
dral and honed the organ. The coun- 
try is chiefly closes of pasture land, 
with hedges. At eight we arrived 
at the Grand Laboureur in Antwerp, 
in the Place de Mer; there is no 
table d’héte here; most persons eat 
in their lodging-rooms. 

Friday, Sept. 4.—At half past se- 
ven, went to the Cathedral; there 
is no organ to-day; but next Sun- 
day and Monday, in honour of the 
Nativity of the Virgin, will be great 
festivals. Rubens’ three paintings, 
recovered from Paris since our for- 
mer visit to Antwerp, are hung up 
in their places. Over the altar is the 
Assumption of the Virgin, which he 

painted 
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painted for this Church ; he finished 
it in 16 days, and received 1600 flo- 
rins, or about 160/.; it isa gay ele- 
gant-looking picture; the Virgin is 
ascending to heaven in blue drapery, 
surrounded by a number of angels, 
and adored by Saints and Apostles 
below. In the North transept is the 
Elevation of the Cross; the Roman 
soldiers, with savage countenances, 
are in the act of lifting up the Cross, 
on which our Lord is already fasten- 
ed. In the South transept is the 
most celebrated of these paintings, 
the Descent from the Cross; it re- 
presents Nicodemus, Joseph, and the 
Virgin and the other women, in the 
act of taking down the dead body ; it 
is a very striking picture; and this, as 
well as others, are on so large a scale, 
that they are distinctly and intelli- 
gibly seen from the West end of the 
Church : each of the two paintings in 
the transepts, is at the end of the 
centre side-aile of the Nave, which, 
you will recollect, contains seven ailes. 

After breakfast we went to the 
Church of the Dominicans; it has 
recovered several fine paintings from 
Paris; the most striking of these is 
the scourging of Christ, by Rubens, 
in which the colouring of the flesh 
and blood on the back are very mas- 
terly; a Nativity, by Rubens; Christ 
fallen under the weight of the Cross, 
by Vandyke; and a Crucifixion, by 
Jordaens. Paintings from Scripture 
History are much more suitably 
placed in a Chureh, than in a gallery 
amongst light and profane subjects, 
and such as are on a large scale, are 
more advantageously displayed. Ano- 
ther very fine painting which never 
was at Paris, but was concealed from 
Bonaparte, has also been restored ; 
the Adoration of the Magi, by Mi- 
chael Angelo. Over the altar of this 
Church is the Descent from the 
Cross, by Selts, a living Italian 
painter, who now resides at the 
Hague, and is painter to the King 
of the Netherlands. Near the. choir 
gate is the statue of St. Rosalia, with 
an infant Christ in her arms; it is 
a beautiful figure, and Bonaparte 
thought it one of the finest he had 
ever seen; he took it to Paris, from 
which it has been brought back to 
its original situation. The Adoration 
of the Magi, by Stallairs, a pupil of 
Rubens, is another fine painting re- 
covered from Paris. 
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We went to the Museum, which - 
was formerly the Church of the Re- 
colets; here they have 20 of Ru- 
bens’ best works, and about 10 of 
Vandyke’s, all brought back from 
Paris, and without frames. Amongst 
the former is Rubens’ original sketch 
of his great painting, the Descent 
from the Cross; it is more finely 
finished than the picture itself. Aao- 
ther of his best paintings is the Ado- 
ration of the Magi, in which he has 
contrasted the humble situation of 
the Virgin and Child, in the stable, 
amongst oxen and hay, with the 
splendour of the three Kings in their 
Royal robes, bearing costly presents, 
and prostrating themselves before the 
Infant. A dead Christ between the 
two Marys; a dead Christ on the 
knees of God the Father; and the 
Crucifixion, are all wonderfully fine 
paintings. Here is also the famous 
painting by Floris, the father-in-law 
of Quintin Matsis, representing the 
fallen Angels thrust out of Heaven; 
on the thigh of one of them, is the 
bee or hornet, which Matsis painted 
unknown to Floris; it is above three 
inches long, and could scarcely have 
been mistaken for a living animal; 
this painting has been at Paris. There 
is a painting by De Bos, representing 
St. Luke painting the Virgin aod 
Child. I was not aware that St. 
Luke became acquainted with Christ 
so early. 

Several of the houses in Antwerp 
still shew the effects of a great thun- 
derstorm which happened here at 
noon, on Monday, Aog. 10; many 
windows were broken, and the water 
rushed into the houses, and nearly 
filled them, as if a cloud had burst 
over the town. It was on the same 
day that at Paris the air became sud- 
denly cooler, To-day was hot, the 
thermometer at four was at 80, 
There being a mad-house (Maison 
des Fous) at Antwerp, | inquired 
about seeing it. . I found it necessary 
to make a written application to the 
Regent, Mr. Van Rupen, who imme- 
diately sent me a printed card of in- 
troduction, directing Father Martins 
to shew me the place. 

The Establishment is under the 
controul of Government. The Re« 
gent is a respectable and opuleut in- 
habitant, whe is changed every year; 
he does not live in the house, but bas 
a sort of honorary situation, like - 
eo 
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of President of @ Society. There are 
four other gentlemen who have the 
auditing of accounts. Father Mar- 
tins is the manager and superiatend- 
ant; unfortunately he was out, and 
I was thus obliged to be content with 
the scanty information I could pick 
up from the head-keeper, who shew- 
ed me the apartments of both sexes. 

Why the superintendant is called 
Father, I do not know: | suppose he 
is not a Religious, and that they 
cannot properly fill secular offices ; 
the only reason assigned to me was, 
that he is a kind good old man, 
which tells well in his favour; he 
has been 17 years in office. This 
Mad-house, or House of Fools, (Mai- 
son des Fous) is within the lines, but 
in an open situation, near the Cita- 
del, and the military parade; it con- 
tains at present 100 women, and 76 
men ; most of them are paupers, and 
all are apparently of low condition, 
but some pay a small sum for maio- 
tenance. The rooms were clean amd 
wholesome; each patient has a sepa- 
rate room. There are two very small 
airing Courts. Several of the wo- 
men were employed in making lace, 
which they shewed me with much 
pride; the men have no employ- 
ment, One physician attends this and 
all the other Laspitale in Antwerp; 
there is no other medical person be- 
longing to the Maison des Fous; none 
resides in the house. A priest who 
lives in an adjoining house belongs 
to the Establishment ; in general, 
half of the patients are able to at- 
tend his ministrations. There are 
baths for the patients. None are 
under restraint, though some were 
violent. I desired to see the instru- 
ments for confining the furious; they 
were strong iron belis to go round 
the waist, and iron handcuffs fastened 
to the belts; footcuffs of leather at- 
tached to each other by iron chains. 
Some lame women were in a sort of 
chair, or rather cage, on castors, ca- 
pable of being moved along the air- 
ing courts; these cages confine all 
the waist and lower part of the per- 
son, and leave only the head and 
shoulders visible. 

Our passports which had been 
backed at Brussels for Rotter- 
terdam, were required to undergo 
same ceremony here. In France we 
fouod it a general rule, that if a 
passport was once backed for a cer- 
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tain place, it was unnecessary that it 
should be again taken to the police. 
office in the same country ; and at 
Treves, the officer at the gates was 
+ ein at the police-office for 
taking our passports thither. In fill- 
ing up the return of our names and 
descriptions at the inn at Antwerp, 
the preceding night, I wrote in the 
column intitled Observations, ‘“‘ These 
precautions unnecessary.” (A few 
days after Mr. Kean was here, and 
he wrote under the same column, 
“* Wishes himself in England again.’ ) 
When we went to the police-office 
next day, our remark had not es- 
— the attention of the police- 
officers, who alluded to it with some 
displeasure, and assered us the pre- 
cautions were quite necessary; they 
were, however, obliged to admit, 
that they are stricter here than 
either in France, Germany, or Prus- 
sia. At dinner to-day, after soup, 
we had salmon, and melted butter, 
and catchup; in general, the fish is 
the last thing, and without any sauce. 
The potatoes, since we left France, 
are properly cooked ; in France they 
are cut in small shreds, and some- 
times are served cold. At nine in the 
evening, we set off in the diligence 
for Rotterdam, about 60 miles from 
Antwerp. 

Saturday, Sept. 5.—Between four 
aod five in the morning, we arrived 
at Brepa, a strong fortified town. 
The Church has a high tower, a lit- 
tle like that of Antwerp. The dili- 
gence carried nine insides. Here we 
stopped to take tea and coffee. The 
houses of Breda are of brick. 

About eight o’clock, we arrived at 
a village on a sluice, and embarked 
in a packet-boat which took us across 
a wash or arm of ariver, about three 
miles wide ; after which we entered a 
fresh diligence. The country is in 

eneral very flat, with orchards and 

itchen gardens. The applesayelarge. 

About eleven, we arrived at Dor- 
trecht, or Dort, a strongly fortified 
town, surrounded by sluices ; here 
about 200 years ago a synod was 
held, which condemned the Armi- 
nian tenets. For the last 400 
this town has stood on an-island in 
the Meuse; before that time it was 
part of the main land. The inunda- 
tion which insulated the town, de- 
stroyed 100,000 persons, by the 
breaking of embankments. 


At 
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At Dost we stopped near an hour. 
I forgot to meotion that the Prince 
and Princess of Orange were sleep- 
ing at Breda, and whilst we crossed the 
first water, which is, I believe, part 
of the river Waal, we heard the can- 
non of Breda firing in honour of their 
departure. Oar progress was slow, 
both from the heaviness of some 
parts of the road, and the time spent 
at Breda, and at the crossing the 
water, in loading aod uoloading dili- 
gences. 

At Dort we crossed an arm of the 
Meuse, about a quarter of a mile 
wide. The diligence (the number of 
horses in which was reduced from 6 
to 4) drove into and out of the pas- 
sage boat without difficulty. We 
saw a vessel here delivering coals; 
each coal was handed out separately, 
and passed through the bands of four 
men into a large skuttle, About one 
o'clock, we again arrived at the river 
Meuse, or an arm of it, and the di- 
ligence was driven into the ferry- 
boat as before. 

As we approached Rortrearpam, 
there was on both sides of the road 
large pastures of cattle, two or three 
miles in extent. We observed stag- 
nant ditches and sluices in the pas- 
tures, and near gardens and summer- 
houses; these must be unwholesome; 
but probably the dryness of the sea- 
son may have made them more stag- 
nant and putrid, than if the usual 
quantity of rain had fallen. About 
two o’clock our diligence arrived at 
Rotterdam, and we proceeded to the 
Bath Hotel on the Boompies or Bon- 
Piece; the house recommended by 
Mrs. Murray. 

Rotterdam is a large town, with 
50,000 inhabitants; it is full of shops 
and of ships. In going from the di- 
ligence to our inn, we crossed three 
or four harbours or canals by draw- 
bridges. 

Our inn is very pleasantly situated 
on the banks of the Meuse, a brisk 
tide river, about one-third of a mile 
wide. The strect we are in is nearly 
a mile in length ; and as it is only a sin- 

le row of houses, and there are no 
uildings on the opposite side of the 
river, we have in front an unconfined 
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view both of the river, of the vessels 
passing, and of the country beyond. 
Immediately behind the inn, and un- 
der the windows, is ove of the canals 
(about twice the width of the Ouse), 
in which several vessels lie at anchor; 
the water in the canals is very slug- 
gish, though not stagnant. But my 
sheet is full, and I must say more in 
my vext. The weather continues dry 
and hot. x. 
(To be continued. ) 
———— 
Descrirtion oF Rio pw Janerro. 
(Resumed from p. 126.) 
he Colony, at its first founda- 
tion, was made a depdt for the 
reception of Convicts who were cut 
off from society in the Mother Coun- 
try, and expatriated to the Brazils, 
to make the amende honorable, like 
Botany Bay and the Cape of Good 
Hope in the first instance; but the 
— of time has amalgamated them 
(if 1 may be allowed to make use of 
a chemical test) in the crucible of 
oblivion, and in a great measure 
merged and melted away the base- 
ness of their early origin; aud if we 
revert to the first state of society in 
the early formation of Nations, both 
in the Antient and Modern World, 
we shall find a strong coincidence in 
the features that mark their peculiar 
character, and that local circum- 
stances alone make the distinction; 
thus Tyre, Carthage, and Rome, like 
Rio de Janeiro, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Botany Bay, and some 
parts of the United States of Ame- 
rica, were peopled by Convicts at 
their first formation. To make use 
of an antient English verse, 
«* When Adam delved, and Eve span, 

Who was the first Gentleman ?” 

The Adam and Eve of America 
and Botany Bay, no doubt emigrated 
from Newgate; and the first pa- 
rents of the modern inhabitants of 
the Cape of Good Hope and Rio 
de Janeiro, emerged from the Rasp 
Houses of Amsterdam, and the Dun- 
geons of Lisbon. The most polished 
nations that ever existed, were ori- 
nally barbarians*, ’till the progress of 
reason and refinement, aris and sci- 





* Notwithstanding the fictions of Homer and Virgil, who, by the fascinating charms 
of poetry, endeavour to exalt their respective Nations, and prove their Heroes to be of 


divine 
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ences, derived from intercourse with 
the community of other nations, in 
consequence of the discovery of the 
Mariner’s Compass and the Divine 
Art of Printing, dispelled the mists 
of darkness and error, which existed 
for so many centuries, during which 
period superstition and tyranny clasp- 
ed iu their iron fangs one half of the 
human race. 

With respect to literature here, the 
press is completely fettered, and un- 
der a ministerial censorship; although 
a license press was permitted in the 
year 1818, they have not produced 
any work above mediocrity, and there 
are no political worksto be met with, 
as they are strictly prohibited ; such 
works as are published, consist of 
Theological Tracts, a Treatise on Na- 
vigation and Geography, both wretch- 
edly executed, the Tables of Loga- 
rithms being full of errors and false 
calculations. There are only three 
Booksellers’ shops in the place, and 
their catalogues consist of transla- 
tions from the Spanish and Italian, 
with a few elementary works on Edu- 


cation. ‘There are no newspapers to 


be met with at the coffee-houses, ex- 
cept their Gazette, which is published 
once a week, and merely contains a 


Price Current, a List of the Arrivals 
and Departures of Shipping, and No- 


tices of Public Sales; it is wretchedly 
printed, and altogether a miserable 


‘production. 


We must naturally suppose from 
this state of things, that the mass of 
the population are not much inclined 
to reading, or enlightened by study 
or research ; the fact is, the Clergy 
proscribe every work that comes 
from the press, if it does not square 
with their intolerant and bigoted 
ideas, and stand on a religious foun- 
dation, and they make their flocks 
feel and think that they are in a state 
of salvation, that ignorance is hap- 
piness, and that it is folly to learn 
wisdom by reading. They (the Clergy) 


dread the march of knowledge, and 
view the progress of the humana un- 
derstanding with a jaundiced eye. 
The state of Society here is com- 
posed of the nobility that emigrated 
with the King in 1803 *; the mer- 
chants and tradesmen that followed 
soon afier from Lisbon; the creole 
gentry; the - labourers, and slaves. 
The first class live in a splendid and 
luxurious stile. The native gentry, 
who are kept at a distance by the 
Court, live in a comfortable manner 
on the means that they have acquired 
by their own industry, or inherited 
from their ancestors. The merchants 
are very persevering, frugal, and in- 
dustrious, and many of them have 
acquired princely fortunes by trade, 
which they enjoy with much more 
comfort than the same class in this 
country, not being burthened by such 
@ pressure of taxation. With respect 
to the aboriginal natives and negroes, 
the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, the former, like the Hotten- 
tots at the Cape of Good Hope, lead 
a wanderiog life, or are pane ode in 
the labours of agriculture, and the 
latter work at the anvil and the mine. 
The female part of the community 
here have the reputation of being 
much addicted to devotion and gal- 
lantry, and at Church read alternately 
the prayer-book and the fan: 
** Even in penance planning sins anew.” 
The predominant dress of the mid- 
dle class of females is a long black 
gown or cloak of kerseymere or silk, 
which covers the whole body from 
the head to the ancles; with this they 
generally wear white silk stockings 
and satin slippers; their full dress is 
very magnificent. Oa gala, or holy 
days, it consists of a black silk, or 
white satin robe, trimmed with Brus- 
sels or Mecklin lace; it sets close to 
the body; it is flounced at the-bot- 
tom with rows of gold lace, pearls, 
&c. They wear a tripple neck- 
lace of topaz, with gold bracelets on 





divine extraction. Of the existence of Troy, a late Writer of considerable genius and 
learning, expresses strong doubts, and proves with forcible and cogent arguments, that 
it never had “a local habitation, or a name,” except in the pages of the Iliad. Vir- 
gil’s composition comes nearer to our own times, and is better authenticated ; bat he 
wrote for bread, was a flatterer, and wished hypocritically to deify Augustus Cesar. 

* We may conceive that when the news of the Revolution arrived at Rio, it would 
strike the King and Court with consternation, as the Monarch has been accustomed 


‘from infancy to the blind submission of a degenerate race of Nobility, as rapacious 


as our English Nobility were in the reign of our VIIIth Harry, and amongst them are 


many such characters, as Vasconagelles, Godoy, and other profligate courtiers. 


their 
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their arms, and a brilliant on every 
finger; in this dress they appear at 
Church, with their bair platted in a 
culiar manner, something like a 
arkish turban; it is generally black, 
and of luxurious growth, ornamented 
with bouquets of artificial flowers, 
intermixed with pearls, aad from the 
continual application of the fingers, 
it leads a stranger to imagine that it 
is not altogether destitute of inhabi- 
tants. Their persons, like the men, 
are generally uoder the middle size ; 
they are well shaped, and their com- 
plexions olive, with sparkling eyes, 
with which they express their mean- 
ing emphatically to strangers; on 
the whole, they may be considered 
as an amiable race, and they form 
a striking contrast to the men, who 
are in general shy and repulsive 
to Europeans, except they have an 
introduction aod long intercourse 
with them, when it is discovered that 
under an austere demeanour, they 
possess the germ of many estimable 
qualities; they are not easily pro- 
voked to quarrel, except you med- 
dle with their religion, or make too 
free with their wives or daughters. 
The King’s person is very plain: he 
is rather above the middle size, very 
corpulent, and his face strongly mark- 
ed with the small pox. His counte- 
nance denotes an indolent disposition, 
joined with an appearance of good 
nature; his habits are regular, and 
his chief indulgence is said to be in 
the pleasures of the table; detached 
from which enjoyment, the time that 
he is not employed in the affairs of the 
State, is devoted to devotion, and he 
is constantly surrounded with priests. 
On gala days the Court exhibits much 
state aud grandeur: the costume of 
the nobility, and their equipages, are 
very spleadid,—some of them sport 
English coaches. The King’s body 
guard are selected from Portuguese 
tradesmen who emigrated with his 
Majesty from Lisbon; their attend- 
ance is only required on state occa- 
sions, for which service they are al- 
lowed a small pecuniary compensa- 
tion, and two suits of uniform within 
the year; it is superb scarlet, laced 
with goid, and faced with blue vel- 
vet; they are armed with regulation 
swords and battle axes. The Mo- 
narch is escorted into town by a 
troop of cavalry. The present inba- 
bitants of this City are a mixed 
Gewr. Mac. May, 1821. 
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race, and in their and com- 
plexions betray evident and chatac- 
teristic marks of their Moorish and 
Jewish origin s and in many of the 
ceremonies practised at their religi- 
ous processions, there appears to be 
a strong mixture of the Hebrew wor- 
ship *. 

The accommodations for travellers 
here are very indifferent, which, join- 
ed to the bad quality of the provi- 
sions, the heat of the climate, and 
the want of society, renders it a ver 
unpleasant residence for any lengt 
of time on the score of pleasure; but 
when certain profits are in view, it 
makes pleasure an object of minor and 
secondary importance, and the idea 
of progressive gain, and accumula- 
tion of riches, with a prospective 
view of returning to the shores of 
Britain, after a few years residence, 
is the grand stimulus that makes the 
English resident persevere, and sub- 
mit to many physical aad local in- 
The Hotels, Taverns, 
and Coffee-houses, are generally kept 
by French and Italians, at each of 
which the charges are enormous, the 
cookery wretched, and imposition 
and extortion the order of the day; 
you have no alternative; you must 
submit to this state of things, or else 
have recourse to a Caza de Pastov 
(Portuguese Eating - house), where 
every article that you require, meat, 
drink, and lodging, is loathsome and 
abominable. A. Sinnor. 

(To be continued. ) 
—— ie - 
Mr. Unsan, May}. 
{* the following etymological spe- 
culation may be deemed worthy 
of your acceptance, you will confer 
a favour by inserting it in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. It originated in 
a conversation with a friend in the 
County of Bedford, which took place 
last summer, while I was on a visit 
at his house in the neighbourhood of 
Dunstable. T. F. 

Respecting the Etymology of Duw- 
STABLE, there have been various opi- 
nions among learned Writerst who 





* It has been remarked by a late tra- 
veller in Portugal, that many of their 
Clergy, under a mark of devotedness to 
the Roman Catholic Religion, are con- 
eealed followers of the precepts of Moses. 

+ Hearne, Chron. de Dunstab. p. 727. 
Bib. Top. Brit. No. VIII p. 164, Ly- 
sons’ Mag. Brit. vol. I. p. 73, 

have 
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have treated upon the subject. It 
was, after duly considering these opi- 
nions, resulved to reject the whole 
of the Legend about Dun, the Rob- 
ber, together with all other explana- 
tions of the word Dunstable, in fa- 
vour of the more easy and rational 
solution of Dun-Duna, or Down- 
Staple, the Market upon the Downs; 
conceiving the origin of this Town 
to have been a Staple or Market for 
Wool, held in the earliest times, in 
the midst of a very extensive range of 
Sheep-Walks upon the Chiltern-hills. 

This Etymo o8y of Dunstable af- 
forded valuable hints as to the ori- 
ginal meanings and derivations of the 
names of some other places in the 
same neighbourhood, as follows :— 
CarpincrTon, or the Carding-Town, 
the residence of the Carders or 
Combers of Wool; Topp1ncron, or 
Todding-Town, the residence of such 
as were employed in the Packing or 
Todding of Wool ; HARLINGTON, or 
the Hurling-Town, the residence of 
those who were occupied in Hurling 
or Spinning of Wool into Thread ;— 
and Suittincton*, or the Shulling- 
Town, the residence of the Shutlers 
or Weavers of Woollen Cloth. The 
congregating together in one parti- 
cular spot or place, of many persons 
who followed the same trade or call- 
ing, is a fact so well known, and has 

iven rise to so many names of streets, 
anes, or allies, in large towns, as to 
afford a corroboration to the above 
conjectures. 

Pursuing these speculations in the 
same neighbourhood, it was consi- 
dered to be probable that Hock- 
Lirre was indebted for its denomi- 
nation to its standing at the foot of 
an abrupt part of the Chiltern-hills, 
or the heah, he, or high cliff;—that 
Hovenuron-recis derives its name 
from its situation upon the top of 
the same hill, and was the heah, ho, 
or high town: being also part of the 
Royal Domain, it received the addi- 
tion of regis as a term of contradis- 
tinction to another Houghton, the 
property of the Conquests, upon the 
Ampthill, and thence called Houghton 
Conquest. 





* Mr. Lysons says this was antiently 
written Sethlingdone, but does not refer 
his readers to any particular authority ; 
on the contrary, there are antient in- 
scriptions, and particularly one in the 
Charch, in which it is written Schuthing- 
done. 


The Church and present village of 
the last-mentioned Houghton stand 
below the hill, but the original site 
of the Baronial Mansion and village, 
it is probable, was antiently, as that 
of the Mansion is at present, upon 
the hill. From the situation of 
LeicutTon-Buzzarp, in the flat part 
of the county, on the banks of the 
Ouzell, it was sopposed that the 
name might be a corruption of 
Leagh, or Low-town, and Bozard the 
name of the original proprietor or 
Lord t. Mutton (called also Milton- 
Bryen, from its having been in ear- 
lier times possessed by the Bryens) 
was imagined, with reference to the 
foregoing explanations, and to its 
centrical situation, to have been the 
Middle-town ;—and lastly, Barruzs- 
DEN, the property of Sir G.O. P. 
Turner, Bart. was, without difficulty, 
decided to have been the Battle- 
down, or down upon which some 
battle has been fought in antient 
times, the record of which it has not 
yet been our fortune to extract from 
the earlier chronicles, 

——— 

Mr. Ursan, April 16, 

[* the Supplemént to your last 

Volume, p. 631, b. it is said, 
that a Mermaid had arrived from 
Bencoolen, in Sumatra, and was then 
(Dec. 28) on board the Borneo, J. 
C. Ross, master, lying in the Thames. 
Is this a real fact? and are there any 
persons who have seen and examined 
this curiosity, and can attest the truth 
of the accountt? In Gent. Mag. 1775 
(which I have not at hand) ons is, 
at p. 216, a print and description of 
a Mermaid, which I believe was then 





+ Lysons’ Mag. Brit. vol. I. p. 103. 

} We understand that a fish, belonging 
to the class of the Mammalia, (erroneously 
called a Mermaid) did arrive at the time 
specified, and is now deposited in the Mu- 
seum of Surgeon’s Hall. It is this species 
which bas given rise to so many fabulous 
stories. It is about eight feet in length, 
and bears a strong resemblance to the 
common seal. There is also a young fe- 
male of the same species, in the same 
place. The fins terminate (internally) in 
a structure like the human hand. The 
breasts of the female are very prominent, 
and, in suckling its young, not only this 
appearance, but their situation on the 
body, must cause that extraordinary phe- 
nomenon which has led to the popular be- 
lief. In other respects the face is far from 
looking like that of the human race; and 
the long hair is entirely wanted, Eprr. 

exhibited 

















exhibited in the Strand, and is, I sup- 
pose, the same that is declared in 
Gent. Mag. 1809, p. 1190. b. to have 
been an imposition, “altogether un- 
worthy of notice.” I now ask of Mr. 
Urban, is it, or is it vot a fact, that 
such a fish as is described, whether 
alive or dead, is or was, in December 
last, to be seen on board the Borneo, 


in the Thames? R. C. 
——— 
Mr. Urzsan, April 19. 


[* your Magazine for January 
last, page 14, the arms of the 
Lords Marmion are there given by 
your Correspondent, ““W.S.” Those 
mentioned in the margin, that they 
were used by the Marmion family, 
I am perfectly persuaded and know 
it to be so from several authentic 
accounts, but it was only as a quar- 
tering ; their own paternal coat was 
worn by Robert de Marmion Lord 
of Fontney, in Normandy, and his 
descendants, as quartered by the now 
existing family of the Dymokes, 


being Vairée a Fess Gules; and that - 


those arms which “ W. S.” has given 
(though not a right) were the 
arms of Hugh de Kilpec (soo of John, 
son of Henry, who assumed the sur- 
name of Kilpec, from the castle of 
Kilpec, his rae seat, son of 
Hugh, son of William, a Norman), 
who died temp. John, leaving two 
daughters his heirs, of which Joane, 
the youngest, was the wife of Philip 
Marmion, and Isabel, the eldest, mar- 
rying Robert Waleran, or Walrond. 
He, in her right, became possessed of 
the Castle of Kilpec, but died ist of 
Edw. I. without issue, leaving Ro- 
bert Waleran (son of William, his 
brother), wtat. 17, his next heir; 
these Walerans bore for arms, Barry 
Argent and Azure, over all an Eagle 
displayed Gules. 

Wherefore Joane married to Mar- 
mion, and her issue, became ulti- 
mately sole heir to the Kilpecs, 
whose arms were, Argent, a sword 
in bend Sable, and the crest of that 
family, as now worn by the Dymokes, 
is a sword erect ip pale. 

Yours, &c. N. Y. W. G. 
a 
Oaicin oF Porntep ARCHITECTURE. 
No. Il. 
(Continued from p. 224.) 
N my last I gave a sketch of the 
origin and perfection of the 
Pointed Style of Architecture, attri- 
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buting its commencement to our own 
Country; I shall now proceed to an 
examination of the Theory of Mr. 
Lascelles. 

The Historical System. 

Part ii. p. 28. “ Our first step is, 
that there has been a peculiar style 
allotted to Sacred Architecture.” But, 
before I proceed with the Author 
“to investigate from what pattern 
that style was taken, and why,” it is 
necessary to ascertain whether this 
position, the ground work of the 
Theory, is correct, or not. Mr. 
Lascelles assumes, in p. 27, that “ as 
Military and Royal Crowns followed 
the pattern of the kindred architec- 
ture, so the Tiara and Episcopal Mi- 
tre followed some elementary form 
in the Ecclesiastical,” and instances 
the Greek Imperial Crown, the Epis- 
copal Mitre, and that of the Jewish 
High Priest, all which “ present the 
contour of an imperfectly spheric 
cone, any hyperbolic section of which 
gives us that arch we meet with at 
every step, repeated in the windows, 
&c. of a Gothic Cathedral.” P. 28. 

As it is clear that no peculiar style 
was allotted to Sacred Architecture 
during the Greek Empire; on the 
contrary, their Churches were built 
after the same style as the more au- 
tient Temples, it would be unprofit- 
able to enquire whence this crown 
was derived; its bearing no reference 
to the Architecture of the Empire, 
is sufficient for the present purpose. 
The Episcopal Mitre, as represented 
in the tombs of the antient Bishops 
and Abbots, does not in most cases 
shew a pointed arch, but the fruct 
is usually formed by angular lines, 
resembling the acute pediment roof, 
or gable eud of a building, and there 
is, I believe, no direct testimony of 
the actual shape of the mitre worn 
by the Jewish High Priest. That 
seen on the head of Aaron, at this 
time, is evidently borrowed from the 
Christian Mitre. Enough, I think, 
has been already brought forward to 
shew that Mr. Lascelles’ hypothesis, 
that there has been a peculiar style 
allotted to Sacred Architecture, rests 
on a very weak foundation, if he re- 
lies on these doubtful authorities for 
its support. But admitting that its 
correctness is established, greater dif- 
ficulties arise upon the pursuit of the 
enquiry, from what pattern the style 
was taken, and why. 

Several 
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Several pages are occupied with 
conjectures of the effects which the 
Deluge probably had upon the world 
in general in their religious ceremo- 
nies, none of which apply immedi- 
ately to the subject. But the author 
concludes, that in memory of the same 
event, the Altar raised by Noah, and 
the Ark subsequently constructed by 
Moses, were both in the shape of the 
Ark, that preserved the family of 
Noah, and which is presumed to have 
been in the form of a ship or boat, 
“any horizontal, parabolic, or per- 
pendicular section of this form gives 
the Pointed Arch.” P. 38. This is 
in fact, the substance of the Histori- 
cal System. The pattern from which 
the style is taken is discovered to be 
the Ark. It was adopted to perpe- 
tuate the memory of the Deluge, and 
for the same reason continued in 
buildings for Ecclesiastical purposes, 
first by Moses, and subsequently by 
the Israelites, until they perfected a 
regular system, and that system the 
same as was afterwards revived by 
the Christians in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. The honour of the invention 
is therefore given to a nation whose 
narrow-minded adherence to the 
words of the second commandment, 
always did, and does to this mo- 
meat, prevent their encouraging the 
elegant art of sculpture, to which 
the style in question is indebted for 
half its beauty. 

An examination, however, of the 
evidences adduced in favour of this 
argument, will at once expose its 
fallacy. “1 have only,” adds Mr. 
Lascelles, (p. 38) “to point the at- 
tention of the reader, first to the 
book of Exodus, chap, xxv. xxvi. 
xxvii, re-capitulated with the addi- 
tion of the sacred rites and vest- 
ments in chap. xxXxvi. XXXvii. XXXViii. 
xxxix. and next to the sixth chapter 
of the first book of Kings. The pro- 
portions there given are evidently 
those of the hulk of a ship or boat.” 

Now when we run over in Exodus 
these proportions, together with the 
“ carved ornaments, statues,” &c.; 
“the two cherubims, with wings ex- 
panded, and looking downwatds from 
the roof ;” “ the carvings of pome- 
granates, knops or gourds, of lilies, 
opening flowers, roses, and palm 
trees ;” “and when in the book of 
Kings we read of the narrow win- 
dows of Solomon's. temple ;” “ and 
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when we add to these the hanging 
chambers, the narrow rests without 
the walls ;” “and when we reflect 
that a form of architecture should 
be allotted to sacred purposes ;” “it 
seems, 1 say, to follow, by irresist- 
able analogy, that this also must 
have been derived from the same 
common origiv.” I am at a loss to 
conceive in what way the author 
can attribute the ornaments here 
enumerated to the Pointed Style, or 
what connexion he can discover be- 
tween the description of the Taber- 
nacle, the Ark, the Mercy Seat, and 
the Altar; as made under Divine 
command, by Moses, and the detail 
of the antient English Style of Archi- 
tecture which prevailed from the 
Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century. 
The Tabernacle was nothing more 
than a moveable tent, suitable to the 
situation of the Israelites at the time 
the revelation was given. The Ark 
and the Altar were portable, and borne 
about by staves, passing through 
rings at their sides, as shrines were 
afterwards carried in processions ia 
the Monastic Churches. But when 
the author says “ the proportions 
there given are evidently those of 
the hulk of a ship or boat,” he la- 
bours under as palpable a miscon- 
ception of Naval as of Pointed 
Architecture. The dimensions of the 
Ark (see Exodus, chap. xxv. 10), 
were two cubits and a half in length, 
a cubit and a half in breadth, and 
the same in height; of the Mercy 
Seat (ver. 17) two cubits and a half 
in length, and one and a half in 
breadth. The table, (ver. 23) two 
cubits in length, one in breadth, and 
ove and a half in height; aud of 
the Altar of Burnt Offering, (ibid. 
chap. xxvii. 1) five cubits in length, 
as many in breadth, and three in 
height. Now, I would ask, was ever 
a ship or a boat constructed, whose 
breadth was three fifths of its whole 
length, and the same in depth? any 
one must know that such a vessel 
would be incapable of making way 
in its proper element: the Altar 
was evidently of the pedestal form, 
and nearly of the same proportions 
as it would be at this day, if such 
ap appendage to our Churches ex- 
isted ; and as the Scripture expressly 
says it was to be “ four square,” it 
would have made a worse ship than 
the Ark or the Mercy Seat. The 
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ornaments have as little connexion 
with the style as the proportions. 
The Cherubims were placed over the 
ark with expanded wings, but these 
angelic representations, so far from 
formiog a part of the decoration of 
our aotient Churches, were a modern 
introduction of Sir C. Wren and bis 
school; and but two of the other 
ornaments can be met with in the 
embellishments of our antient archi- 
tecture; the opening flowers, which 
came into use in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury: and the rose, which was a Tu- 
dor introduction, peculiar almost to 
buildings of the Sixteenth Century, 
being the well known badge of the 
united houses, its origin is therefore 
so very modern, that I think Mr. 
Lascelles is not likely to advance it 
as a proof of the validity of the 
claims of the Jewish nation: and the 
pillars of the tabernacle were merely 
posts with hooks, to support the cur- 
tains of il. (Exod. xxxvi. v. 37, 33). 
As to the buildings of Solomon, if 
they resembled any style now known, 
it was rather the Grecian or Roman, 
to which the descriptions will apply 
without any strained construction. 
The famous Temple had a porch, 
or portico, in front, of its whole 
breadth (1 Kings, ch. vi.) in this re- 
sembling the Grecian Temples. Nar- 
row windows may be constructed in 
any style, according to the fancy of 
the builder, as to the “ narrowed 
rests.” I do not consider enough is 
said to allow of the appropriation 
of the term “ buttress” to them : 
and the proportions are as much at 
variance with a ship or boat as those 
1 have before canvassed. The inner 
court of the Temple was built with 
‘three rows of paved stones, and arow 
of cedar beams,” i.e. three series or 
stories of columns of stone, and an up- 
per one of pillars of wood, arranged 
over each other, in the manner of 
the Roman Amphitheatres. The Se- 
venth Chapter describes the house of 
the forest of Lebanon, a palace (which 
appears in opposition tv the Histo- 
rical System, to have been erected in 
the same style as the Temple.) This 
was built upon four rows of cedar 
pillars, with cedar beams upon the 
pillars. This description cannot re- 
fer to Pointed Architecture, where 
entablatures supported by pillars are 
entirely unknown ; but it assimilates 
exactly with the Grecian, in which 
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the architrave actually supplies the 
place of such beams, as its name sig- 
nifies: like the Temple, it had a 
portico, but of this the description 
is more explicit, “ and he made a 
porch of pillars,” which is so very 
opposite to what we meet with ia 
the Pointed Style, that the descrip- 
tion could never be intended for it. 
One more remark will close this 
branch of the enquiry; among the 
works of Hiram, the brazier, are 
enumerated chapters for the tops of 
the pillars of the porch, of lily 
work; and the pillars Jachin and 
Boaz, had on their tops lily work, 
which evidently refers to some order 
resembling the Corinthian. 

Whatever style therefore the ar- 
chitecture of this celebrated temple 
was, I think I have succeeded in 
proving it was not of the Pointed: 
what then becomes of the Historical 
System; which, if the author ap- 
plies to that style of architecture, 
in which our forefathers erected so 
many voble edifices, he must have 
greatly misunderstood, or not have 
attentively studied the subject. But 
this | think will appear to be fac, 
- consideration of the remainder 
of the volume, which I beg leave to 
defer to a future opportunity. 


Yours, &c. E. I. C. 
(To be continued.) 
—— 
Mr. Ursan, April 27. 


LETTER from America, no- 
ticing the first appearance 

there of our countryman, Mr. Kean, 
states the belief, that if an Ameri- 
cap, possessing the full powers of 
that Tragedian, had attempted the 
same characters, he would have been 
condemned by the Critics. Forta- 
nately the great point of failure 
appears to have been indulgently 
waived to accommodate the Actor. 
—Another Letter says: “* The Eng- 
lish Tragedian has given more sa- 
tisfaction than on his first appear- 
ance. His local pronunciation does 
him an injury io this Country, where 
we have the pure English.”—Surely 
this subject requires the serious at- 
tention of the Directors of our Sun- 
day Schools, or their emigrating 
scholars may chance to impair the 
value of this colonial production — 
pure Encuusu. However, as some 
check to this taking effect by emi- 
grativg 
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grating agriculturists, let them con- 
sider the following statement from 
the pen of an intelligent American, 
residing near Philadelphia, giving a 
faithful picture of things as late as 
February last. 

“I am surprised at your infor- 
mation as to *** *** proposing to 
bring out a supply of horned cattle 
and sheep. The stock of cows in 
this country is confessedly excellent ; 
of sheep we have every variety ; and 
except from a few men of enthusi- 
asm, who devote their time and mo- 
ney to the object of improving our 
stock, he will find but little encou- 
ragement. Profit I would not venture 
to predict, he will gain nove; fame, 
he may, and it may make him some 
amends for the loss. As for farm- 
ing in America, as a matter of pro- 
fit, it is out of the question, and 
your advice therefore to confine him- 
self to a small tract of cultivated 
land, and that near the city, was most 
judicious. 1 have perhaps before ad- 
vanced an opinion, that if a first rate 
Pennsylvania farm, amply stocked, 
was given to a gentleman, who should 
be well acquainted with the theory 
and practice, upon condition he should 
not /abour himself, that he should 
have a fresh joint of meat daily on 
his table, a glass of wine for his 
friends, and a plain carriage to con- 
vey his family to a place of worship 
and to visit his friends, such a one, 
I am certain, would in a few years 
be sold out by the sheriffs. So much 
is expended in labour, and consumed 
in our long winters, and so little is 
produced by our agricultural pur- 
suits.—The property I hold, about 
200 acres, might as a farm sell for 
20,000 dollars; yet I shall feel con- 
tent if it supports itself, and gra- 
dually improves in cultivation under 
my own management. 

** My advice to our late friend * * 
was, to purchase a snug box, and 
as much land as he could cultivate 
with his penknife, and to buy every 
thing, which his income enabled him 
to do. That plan he rejected, and 
upon an 100 acres, he expended up- 
wards of 30,000 dollars, with a vast 
deal of individual labour. When the 
estate was confessedly in high condi- 
tion, it was soid for 19,000 dollars, 
and if now on sale, I doubt whether 
it would fetch 9,000 dollars. Such 
is the depression in every species of 
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property, and if grain and other 
produce does not command the ex- 
pence of cultivation, what theo re- 
mains the value of the land—no- 
thing !” Ev. H. 
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HILE we view the revolutions 
of intellect, as recorded by 
History, and find that the same peo- 
ple, inhabiting the same soil, inhal- 
ing the same atmosphere, are, at one 
epoch, brightening inarts, and abound- 
ing in genius, at another the slaves 
of superstition and credulity, we yet 
find that various nations of the earth 
exhibit almost respectively in their 
inhabitants, their peculiar mental dis- 
positions and traits of genius. 

This variety is discernible in civi- 
lized, but is much more conspicuous 
in savage life;—indeed so signally 
does the diversity appear, that it 
seems, of itself, sufficient to over- 
turn the famous theory which Hel- 
vetius has advanced, and upon which 
he builds so implicitly in all his phi- 
losophical enquiries concerning man, 
his capacities, and his nature,—that 
men, intellectually considered, are 
originally in their character, the 
same,—the inequalities which cha- 
raclerize them, in this respect, are 
not the effect of different organiza- 
tion, but of education. 

Against this hypothesis it may suc- 
cessfully be urged, that various tribes, 
whose manners and mode of life 
(which may be understood to con- 
stitute the moral causes which Hel- 
vetius understands by education) 
pretty nearly assimilate, yet exhibit 
to the narrow observer, very differ- 
ent features of genius on capacities 
of mind. 

A salvo indeed is the like diver- 
sity observable between certain bar- 
barous tribes; without ascending the 
extreme latitudes of the frigid zone, 
where intense frost, and regions of 
perpetual ice, seem to have “ frozen 
the genial current” which swells the 
soul, and stimulates the genius of 
beings of a less inhospitable soil. 

The Indians of the Isthmus of 
Darien, and the white Negroes of 
Africa and Asia, are reported to be 
as remarkable for the excessive weak- 
ness and stupidity of their mental fa- 
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culties, as for their bodily degene- 
racy and want of vigour ;— many 
other tribes of savages in their state 
of nature, from the Wigwam of the 
wandering Esquimaux and the Indian 
of Terra Firma, to the Craal of the 
Hottentot, inclusive of the emigra- 
tory and gregarious beings which oc- 
cupy so large a portion of either he- 
misphere, are characterized by di- 
verse traits of genius, and indicate 
various capacities of intelligence, 
where no sufficient grounds appear 
for ascribing this diversity, either to 
the physical state of their soil and at- 
mosphere, or their internal moral re- 
gulations. 

M. Pauw (a philosopher whose in- 
genious speculations, connected with 
this subject, commands indeed the re- 
spect, although they may not obtain 
the implicit confidence of the exa- 
miner) assumes, that the influences 
of climate are signally great, no less 
upon the energies, than upon the 
laws, civil policy, and manners of a 
people.—** On comparing,” says he, 
* the legislative codes of the tempe- 
rate, with those of the Torrid Zones, 
all is contrast, nothing analogous.— 
There are,” he resumes, “ people 
who, it should seem, can never 
emerge out of infancy, or a state of 
nature. The Esquimaux, the Green- 
lander, will not have towns, or which 
is the same thing, a cultivated soil, 
while the present position of the 
globe remains the same with respect 
to them. The Negro will never be 
civilized while he dwells under the 
Line, exposed to the greatest heat the 
earth knows.” 

M. Pauw, however, here speaks 
in particular of the extremes of 
cold and heat, which have been con- 
sidered by various speculators as un- 
fit for the medium of high intellec- 
tual powers. 

This research and penetration, 
which may sometimes excuse his ex- 
cessive love of theory, appears to 
have convinced him that the gradu- 
ated latitudes of our system have an 
essential influence in calling forth the 
play of fancy, or the flights of ge- 
nius,—that the genial, or pernicious 
properties of atmosphere impart a 
certain natural cast to the active and 
intelligent propensities of those who 
inhale it. 

These physical causes, it will be 
acknowied; » may have their effect 
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in imparting to the thinking, or to 
the literary labours of such a people, 
a certain colour, or complexion,—in 
giving them some peculiar tinge or 
native bias, which may not be found 
in the writings of nations warmed by 
another sun ;—allthough with some, 
it may seem scarcely to be recon- 
ciled to the present state of our 
knowledge that they can be instru- 
mental in elevating the undertaking, 
or inspiring, in any powerful degree, 
the active faculties of mind. That 
mind can be invigorated,—that fancy 
can be brightened,—or strength of 
genius depend on temerity, or mild- 
ness, or warmth of atmosphere, is 
perhaps difficult to imagine. 

That there is in atmosphere a prin- 
ciple of vitality which is often pro- 
ductive of striking results,—that the 
air which surrounds and supports us 
has often an essential power and do- 
minion over the animal frame and 
spirits; as also the moral disposition 
and temperament, in the relative pro- 
portions, as it is congenial or ad- 
verse with their organized and ele- 
mentary principles,—those who have 
philosophically attended to such sub- 
jects, will readily acknowledge. 

This, from striking diversities, and 
propension and habits of various un- 
instructed nations, may be inferred,— 
but whether acuteness of understand- 
ing, or brightness of imagination, is 
capable of receiving a similar stimu- 
lus, is certainly quite another ques- 
tion. 

It has been supposed that the lux- 
uriant and indolent inhabitants of 
Eastern countries had, nevertheless, 
a more elevated cast of genius, a 
greater turn for brilliant expression, 
and a superior talent for fine ima- 
gery, than nations of a Western he- 
misphere, or people more approxi- 
mating the poles. 

“The voluptuous climates of Asia,” 
observes the philosophical Dr. Gil- 
lies, “* produced invention and inge- 
nuity, but softened the tempers of 
men into a fitness for servitude. The 
rigorous severity of European skies 
Rave strength and agility to the 
imbs, and hardy boldness to the 
mind,—but chilled the fancy, and 
benumbed the fiver feelings of the 
soul.”—These superior advantages of 
the East were supposed to be the 
effects of a mild atmosphere,—of a 
clear and cloudless sky,—of a fertile 
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soil, and all the genial accompani- 
ments of such latitudes. 

It has, again, on the other hand, 
been assumed, that all the produc- 
tions of Eastern climes partake, in a 
certain degree, of langour, feeble- 
ness, and puerility, of conception,— 
if not in works purely of fiction, yet 
io all their efforts of a scientific na- 
ture, or in literary undertakings 
which require more application or 
seriousness of thought,—and that, as 
we leave the equinoxial regions, and 
approximate towards the North, the 
more frequent do we find the signs 
of boldness and originality of inven- 
tion and of intellectual vigour. Of 
these theories, the first stands sup- 
ported by no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of facts. In works of agreeable 
fiction in particular, those countries 
bordering on the regions from whence 
the ancestors of mankind first emi- 
grated, may have always, ina greater 
or less degree excelled. 

“ The Arabians and Persians,” says 
an elegant writer, ‘* have always 
been the greatest Poets of the East, 
and among them, as amongst other 
nations, Poetry was the earliest ve- 
hicle of ali their learning. Arabia 
also has been long famed for the al- 
luring compositions of fancy, which 
indicate at least a warmth and exu- 
berance of colouring, and certainly 
matured about the time of the mid- 
dle ages, upon her prolific soil, whole 
swarins of Physicians, Sages, Poets, 
Orators, and Rhetoricians, who filled 
their libraries, and transplanted their 
arts into surrounding, and even dis- 
tant lands.” 

Multiplied examples of the force 
and original beauty of the Eastern 
writers have always been selected 
from the Sacred Writings, especially 
from the Prophets, as Dr. Lowth 
and other Divines have so judiciously 
pointed out. Of such a character is 
the Book of Job, the Song of Solo- 
mon, acd many parts of the writings 
of David, which have long been cele- 
brated as occasionally displaying in 
their respective authors, force of sen- 
timent, vigour of thought, and a mind 
well anced with images. 

It is reasonable to imagine that 
countries subject to the fructifying 
influences of a benign atmosphere, 
may, by the variety of beautiful ob- 
jects which variegate their face, b 
the stores of Nature’s gifts, whic 
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adorn her vegetative domain, afford 
to their respective inhabitants a vast 
superiority over their neighbours of 
a more inhospitable climate and soil, 
in point of descriptive eloquence, and 
copiousness and capacity of utterance. 
Their ideas may proportionally ex- 
pand, and their imagination, having 
a wider field in which to expatiate, 
may launch out into happy simili- 
tudes and innocent combinations, to 
which those who live in climates 
marked with comparative sterility, 
and struggling uoder accumulated 
privations of a physical kind, are 
strangers. 

The luxuriancy of soil, and rich- 
ness of vegetation which distinguishes 
many of the Islands of the Mediter- 
ranean ;—their atmosphere,— mild 
uoder the perpetual influence of the 
sun, and wafting the breezes of a 
thousand aromatic shrubs,— were, 
doubtless, powerful instruments in 
assisting the fervid inspirations of 
some of the antient Poets of Greece 
and Rome,—and, we may add, as 
corroborative of the hypothesis of 
the influence of climate upon the hu- 
man genius, the sportive and sprightly 
Theocritus, in his beautiful Idyllia, 
seems especially, to have profited 
from the peculiarly fortunate situ- 
ation in which his muse was unfolded. 
As a pastoral writer, observes an 
intelligent commentator of this Poet 
of rural life, he found every advan- 
tage in the delicious climate and lux- 
urious landscapes of Sicily. No coun- 
try could have presented them with 
a more beautiful assemblage of rural 
images. The picturesque scenery of 
the hills and the vallies diversified 
beyond,—an almost endless variety 
of trees and shrubs ;—the grottos, 
precipices, and fountains, of the most 
romantic appearance ;—and the sweet- 
ness and serenity of the skies ;—all 
these, combined with the tranquillity 
of retirement, in awakening the Muse 
and inspiring the Pastoral numbers.” 
If, as is farther remarked, this at- 
tractive writer described what he saw 
and felt; if “* his scenes are the im- 
mediate transcript of Nature,” it ma 
by no unfair inference be assumed, 
that the productions of the writer of 
imagination receives, at once, often- 
times a powerful assistance and a pe- 
culiar character. 

It was an opinion of that eminent 
critic, Dr. Blair, that the strong hy- 
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tbolical maaner which we have 
Sea long accustomed to call the 
Oriental manner of poctry, because 
some of the earliest poetical pro- 
ductions came to us from the East, 
—is characteristical of an age, ra- 
ther than of a country ;—and be- 
longs, in some measure, “ to all na- 
tions of that period which first gives 
rise to music and to song.” 

“ Diversity of climate and of man- 
ner of living will however,” the same 
author remarks, “ occasion some di- 
versity in the strain of the first Poe- 
try of Nations.—Thus,” he continues, 
“we find all the remains of the an- 
tient Gothic Poetry remarkably 
fierce, and breathing nothing but 
slaughter and blood ;—while the Pe- 
ruvian and Chinese songs, turo from 
the earliest times upon milder sub- 
jects. The Celtic Poetry, in the days 
of Ossian, though chiefly of the mar- 
tial kind, yet had, in consequence of 
Jong cultivation, obtained a consi- 
derable mixture of tenderness and 
refinement.” There is, likewise, a 
considerable share of reason, as well 
as of fact, to be addaced in favour of 
the latter hypothesis. 

It may be said that, throughout 
Tarkey, and indeed all Mahometan 
countries, an indolence prevails, 
(which perhaps might be chiefly 
traced to physical causes,) highly ini- 
mical to active intellectual exertions, 
—to bold sallies of thought, or ner- 
vous exhibitions of style aod of sen- 
timeut. 

Montesquieu has somewhere re- 
marked, concerning the natives of 
America, “ Ce qui fait qu’il y a tant 
de nations sauvages Ameriques? C’est 
oe fs terre y produit d’elle-méme 

coup de fruits dont on peut se 
nourrier.” 

Although the fallacy of this apho- 
rism, as far as it relates to the Ame- 
ricans, bas heen properly exposed 
by a succeeding writer, it serves at 
least, in the abstract, to shew that 
Montesquieu assamed that a luxu- 
riabt soil, spontaneously produci 
the richest fruits of Nature,—tends 
to enervate the human character and 
mind,—an opinion certainly not des- 
titute of support. 

It has again been often remarked, 
shat the inhabitants of Northern 
climes pre-eminently evince, in their 
habits of thinking, and their com- 
Gaunt. Mac. May 1821. 
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positions, originality of idea, and, in 
whatever of faucy they may be in- 
ferior to people inhabiting regions 
nearer the equator,—they have yct 
been observed to shew a greater depth 
of reasoning, and a more solid capa- 
city than the more ameliorated wri- 
ters who inhale breezes of milder la. 
titudes, or languish under the heats 
of a tropical sun. E. P. 
(Te be continued.) 
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A Letter addressed to Sir Warnix 
Witirams Wun, as President of 
the Metropolitan Cumbrian Insti- 
tution. 

Sir Watkin, 
REAT exertions have of late 
been used in the Principality 
with the view of cultivating the 

Welsh Language and Literature ; 

and to promote these laudable ob- 

jects, 1 observe a Society formed in 

London, at the head of which is 

your name. 

As a native of the Principality, 
I feel a lively interest in the views 
of that Society. No language, in 
my opinion, is too jnsignificant to 
merit neglect, and I am sufficiently 
acquainted with the Welsh to pro- 
nounce it eminently deserving of the 
attention exhibited towards it by the 
Cambrian Institution. 

Having said thus much by way of 
preface, lest I should be considered 
obnoxious to the charge of any dis- 
regard to the interest of my country, 
I come to the point upon which | 
take the pate of addressing you. 

You are weil aware, Sir, that for 
centuries past, the Welsh Language 
has been falling nua into dis- 
use, and the English making rapid 
advances in the Principality. Such 
has been the progress of the latter, 
of late years, that all the respectable 
part of the Inhabitants are more con- 
versant io it, than in the former ; and 
even the lower orders are not with- 
out a smattering of it. This being 
the case, 1 beg leave to propose the 
question to the consideration of your 
Society — whether the plan adopted, 
to promote the cultivation the 
Welsh Language, is not likely to be 
productive of more evil than good, 
as regards the real interests of the 
natives: as it has evidently a strong 
tendency to check and impede that 
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progress which the English has beeo 
making in that part of the country. 
This, 1 think, cannot fail to be the 
result of the zeal evinced for the 
Welsh Language, unless some me- 
thod is had recourse to, in order to 
counteract it. 

To estimate aright the evils arising 
from the cultivation of the Welsh 
Leoguese, to the detriment of the 
English, it will be necessary to take 
a cursory view of the situation of af- 
fairs in Wales, connected as it is at 
present with England, as respects its 
religion, its laws, its commerce, and 
the disposition of its inhabitants. 

The use of two languages, instead 
of one, in a religious point of view 
alone, is productive of no inconsider- 
able evil. As the languages now 
stand, the service of the Church is 
performed partly in Welsh, and partly 
m English; the prayers in the one 
and the sermon in the other; and so 
vice versa. Thus one part of the 
congregation is ever defrauding the 
other of the benefit of their religion. 
But the lower orders, on the English 
Sunday, desert the Church and attead 
the Conventicle. Having this plea at 
first for seceding from the establish- 
ment, they, by degrees, become pro- 
fessed sectaries; and thus, it must be 
allowed, religion and morality re- 
ceive a deep and lasting wound. 

The next consideration, which, 
though it be in reality but a second- 
ary matter, yet, as it is less remote 
in its consequences, will, no doubt, 
by many be deemed of primary im- 
portance, is the administration of 
justice. The laws are dispersed, and 
all the written transactions of the 
Country are carried on in the Eng- 
lish Language. On this head the 
evils are incalculable, and the diffi- 
culties often insurmountable. In cases 
of libel, or defamation, which origi- 
nated in the Welsh, and are now 
brought into Court to be tried in the 
English Language, the parties are 
frequently foiled, and the ends of 
justice defeated. 

No language will admit of a literal 
translation, or is always capable of 
giving every word its full force and 
meaning in another. The Judges are 
totally ignorant of the Welsh, the 
Barristers equally so, aud the Attor- 
neys, not uncommonly, without any 
knowledge of it. The issue of the 
whole matter then rests on the fide- 
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lity of the Interpreter, who is not, 
at all times, the most competent for 
his office. And how, 1 would. ask, 
can justice avd equity be adminis- 
tered in such a case? But theevil 
does not rest even here. I have my- ° 
self been present on the Carmarthen 
Circuit, when, to my personal know- 
ledge, one half of the Jurors were 
utterly unacquainted with the lan- 
guage in which they were addressed 
by the Judge; and this too io de- 
ciding on the life and death of a fel- 
low creature. 

As the English and Welsh are now 
blended and interwoven, by mutual 
interest, by laws, by commerce, and 
by intermarriages, it would be for 
the advantage of the latter of these, 
were there no Welsh Language; and 
1 mean no disparagement to my 
country when I -say so. But until 
England becomes Wales, and Wales 
England (if 1 may so express it) I 
would have no man fill a public 
office without a knowledge of the 
Welsh Language. The worthy Bi- 
shop of St. David’s has wisely laid 
it , wd as a rule, that no Clergy- 
man should be ordained, or insti- 
tuted to a Living ia his Diocese, 
without having first made himself 
master of the vulgar tongue, in which 
the service of his Church is gene- 
rally performed. And, till the de- 
sirable end be attained, that the com- 
monalty have but one language for 
their daily transactions, I would that 
there were neither Judge nor Magis- 
trate appointed to such an office be- 
fore he understood the Welsh. Jus- 
tice business is attended in most in- 
stances with much difficulty, aud 
even expense, to the lower orders, 
arising from the little knowledge 
which Magistrates generally possess 
of the Welsh tongue; and the mat- 
ter, at last, is but indifferently done. 

As the Welsh have for a long se- 
ries of years past been emulous of 
imitating the English in their dress, 
language, manners, and customs, I 
think it much to their advantage, 
thal every possible encouragement 
should be given to the English 
tongue in the common transactious 
of life, that they might more pro- 
perly become one people, without 
distinction of languages, under the 
same government and the same laws. 

I cannot therefore but be of opi- 
nion, that the attempts now —s 
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by the London Institution to revive 
the antieot spirit of the natives for 
their mother tongue, will tend greatly 
to impede their desirable end. 

It should therefore be understood, 
that the views of the Society are 
meant to be confined to the preser- 
vation of the Welsh Language in its 
native purity, merely as a dead lan- 
guage; and some method adopted 
on the other hand, to promote the 
use of the English. 

Should any one be disposed to in- 
sinuate that the writer, by the above 
observations, discovers a deficiency 
in the true spirit of his countrys his 
answer is—that it is his regard for 
his country alone which has induced 
him to offer them, and that he deems 
he consults its best interests by ob 
truding them on the notice of his 
brother Welshmen. 

—_—e 
Mr. Unsan, May 12. 

HE recent discussion in the Ec- 

clesiastical Court, and the Judg- 
ment pronounced by the enlightened 
Judge who presided, in the case of 
Iron Coffins, (see p. 463) has disclosed 
a subject which well deserves Legis- 
lative inquiry. In endeavouring to 
settle a proper fee for Burials in this 
new patent mode of preparing bodies 
for interment, the value of the space 
of ground in the Church-yard came 
fairly into consideration, and it ap- 
peared that upon application through 
several of the parishes, the demand 
differed according to the limited 
space of the Burial-ground in some, 
and according to the extent of the 
parochial population in others; and 
this had brought forward a che- 
mical question of the durability of 
iron beyond that of wood. But in 
all of them, the space for interment 
has been generally shewn to be too 
small, even in addition to the vaults 
under the Churches. Now, if we 
look back to the 50 new Churches 
erected in the reign of Queen Anne, 
we shall travel over the space of 100 
years, in which contivual burials, 
crowded together, have taken place 
in the metropolis and the vicinity, 
without any step, except the decay 
of nature acting upon bodies in- 
humed in damp earth, having been 
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mass of corruption from one day 
overpowering the health of the city. 
In many of the vaults of Churches, 
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the coffins remain crammed together 
and piled in heaps on each other, 
unseen and undistinguishable, excerpt 
in cases where persons of property 
have obtained a secluded vault for 
themselves !—It is well known, that 
the deeper any grave is dug in the 
Church-yard, the fees are justly in- 
creased in proportion to the labour, 
and this affords a reason to account 
for the far greater number of burials 
being laid too near the surface, es- 
pecially of those of the poor. The 
deeper the body is laid, the more se- 
cure it is from the chance of dis- 
turbance by neighbouring graves 
being dug, and the more probable it 
is, that the dampness of the earth 
would operate tu its more speedy 
decay; for the oak, of which the 
coffin is generally made, receives or 
emits a corrosive moisture, which 
subdues the lead, of which the in- 
ward coffia is generally made, and 
if there be no lead coffin, the decay 
may be quicker; I believe this is the 
fact, but the chemists can better ex- 
plain it. - Hence it would be very 
advantageous for the living, if the 
dead were inhumed as deeply as pus- 
sible; and we always find among an- 
tient nations, that where it was not 
their practice to burn the body of the 
deceased, the interment was either 
very deep in the earth, or their tomb 
was sunk many feet still deeper; as 
those of Cheops and Cephreues, be- 
low the Pyramids of Memphis, and 
those of Psammeticus and Necho, now 
exhibiting by Belzoni, (see p. 447), af- 
fordeminent proofs. We cannot think 
ourselves secure from plague, or any 
other fatal visitation, which would, 
if it should ever happen again, neces- 
sarily lay open our charnel- houses 
and our burial places so extensively as 
to produce an addition to such a fata- 
lity. In a populous parish, and where 
there is any — for the relief of 
poor persons afflicted with any conta- 
gious distemper, great numbers are 
consigned to the grave within much 
too small a space from the surface 
for the security of passengers; but 
this danger is most seriously in- 
creased when any of the adjoining 
ground is opened for another inter- 
ment, over which the mourners, thé 
minister, and the attendants, bend in 
the last duties of sorrow, incautious 

of their safety! 
This caution of making much deeper 
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raves is attentively observed by the 

uakers, and the Jews never close 
their coffius without scattering Je- 
rusalem earth upon the head or breast 
of the body, which soon, 1 believe, 
reduces it to a powder. In both 
these instances, we may take useful 
example; far preferably to the idea 
which some have suggested of buro- 
ivg all those which are lying in the 
vaults of the Churches, the exhala- 
tions of which might cause inconve- 
niences and consequences as great as 
the existing evil. But the depth of 
the graves, with this Jerusalem 
earth, might be easily obtained by 
supplying Church-yards with seve- 
ral loads of earth laid upon the sur- 
face, which would leave the burials 
hitherto made there, at so many feet 
deeper ; and the new interments might 
be laid in more regular order than 
has been customary, which would af- 
ford much more room, and remedy 
much of the mischief deprecated. 

The Jews sever suffer the repose 
of the dead to be disturbed by bury- 
ing another body in the same grave, 
even after a long time; but as they 
are much scattered in different parts 
of the kingdom, their number of in- 
terments do not increase too incon- 
veniently in the burial grounds. But 
not to extend these cursory hints too 
far, let me offer them to the serious 
attention of those whom they most 
materially concern in the manage- 
ment of our parochial and spiritual 
affairs, with whom respect for the 
dead is happily interwoven in the 
welfare of the living—and as every 
one awaits with duteous resignation 
the awful and certain summons, when 
this mortal part shall be wrapped in 
clay, and earth shall reunite with 
earth frum whence it sprung, it be- 
hoves us to prepare the silent grave 
as the last house of all living, so as 
that the duty and welfare of survi- 
vors be regarded and preserved. 


Yours, &c, A. H. 


re 


Mr. Ursan, March 26. 
eee anecdotes of Queen Elizabeth 
visiting Westminster School, and 
of its celebrated Master, Dr. Busby, 
p- 123, reminds me of an anecdote of 
that celebrated flagellant, which you 
may perhaps not object to insert, as 
a sequel to that just alluded to. 
It happened one morning, whilst 
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the Doctor was at his desk, hearing 
a class, that a stone came suddenly 
through the window, and fell very 
near him; on which, knowing that 
some of the boys were without, he 
dispatched two of the larger boys 
of the class he was hearing, to bring 
in the culprit, for whom he, in the 
mean time, took out his instrament 
of flagellation. 

The boys being, however, unwil- 
ling to bring in their offending com- 
rade, who was soon discovered, 
they laid their hands — a meagre 
looking Frenchman, who happened 
to pass by at the time; they brought 
him io, and accused him of the tres- 
pass, upon which, without hearing 
what he had to say for himself, the 
Doctor said “‘ Take him up,” and gave 
him just such a flogging as he would 
one of his own boys. The French- 
man thinking it in vain to shew his 
resentment for the unexpected chas- 
tisement he had received, to a Mas- 
ter surrounded by his scholars, and 
exposed to their hootings, indignantly 
retreated; but at the first coffee- 
house he came to, stopped, wrote 
the Doctor a challenge, and sent it 
by a porter. Having read this bil- 
let doux, be ordered in the messen- 

er, on whose appearance, says the 

octor ain, “ Take him up,” 
and served him exactly as he had 
done his employer. It was now the 
porter’s turn to be wrathful, who 
returned growling aod swearing that 
the Frenchman should make him fall 
amends for the treatment he had ex- 
posed him to; from whom, however, 
all the redress he got, was a shrug of 
the shoulders, accompanied with the 
exclamation, “* Ah, sure he be de 
vipping man, he vip me, vip you, and 

vip all de world.” N. 

Ea 

Mr. Urnsan, Sandwich, April 28. 
Havixe been for some days past 
rambling about the villages 
adjacent to my amepeh pae explor- 


ing every green lane unfrequent- 

ed path, 

** Where once my careless Childhood 
stray’d,” 


and also visited again that venerable 
and sacred edifice in which my fa- 
ther ministered, and where his loved 
and honoured remains have been long 
deposited, | am led to mentign an 
antient tablet of painted wood, erect- 
ed to the memory of Capt. Boyman 

Sampson, 
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Sampeon, on the top of which are 
placed two hour glasses, which being 
then familiar implements in common 
use, attracted my particular notice 
when a child, the sand of one of them 
was rao out, and the other within 
about a quarter of an hour, uoder 
which there is a moral and impres- 
sive distich, not very poetical : 

« My glass is run, 

And yours will soon be done.” 

In a former visit to this Church! 
missed ove of these monumental ap- 

ages, which had been displaced 

y the workmen employed in white- 
washing the walls, but afterwards 
found in one of the galleries, and 
fixed again in its place. Before the 
removal of the old pulpit and read- 
ing desk in 1770, they stood against 
one of the fine lofty pillars which 
support the great Saxon tower in the 
centre of the Church, near the above 
mentioned monument, and I have 
often sat gazing at those hour-glasses 
during what I then thought long and 
tiresome sermons (though certainly 
they were not of that description), or 
stopping my ears and opening them 
alternately while the congregation 
was singing. These childish faults 
were sometimes observed and re- 
proved; but as they were tow trivial 
to leave avy painful impression on 
the mind, I recollect them, at the 
distance of more than fifty years, 
with some degree of interest and 
pleasure, as marking the simplicity 
of that happy age, when even our 
faults and follies were comparatively 
blameless. 

At the early age of fourteen, I 
lost the Guide and Protector of my 
Youth, when it stands most in need 
of paternal care and admonition ; 
when passions gain the ascendancy, 
and engage in that great encounter 
with the principles of reason and re- 
ligion, which commonly determines 
the tenour of our lives; when those 
important precepts which have been 
piously inculcated are freely called in 
question by some weak and dissolute 
companions, whose judgment we 
should despise on any other occasion ; 
and we are too often, for a time at 
least, seduced to make light of the 
instructions of opr childhood, as fit 
only to keep children in awe, or at 
most, the lower orders of the people 
im a convenient subjection to their 
superiors. We find ourselves pos- 
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sessed of many social qualities,.and 
are iaclined to thiok that the Gra- 
cious Being by whom they were im- 
planted in our nature, cannot pos- 
sibly intend we should be singular, 
and for ever counteracting the pre- 
vailing rules and manners of the 
world in which we are placed; not 
considering how far they deviate 
from those he has prescribed, and 
that every deviation will sooner or 
later be discovered to have tainted 
the pure springs of rational enjoy- 
ment, and matérially injured, if not 
absolutely destroyed, our capacity- 
for the only solid comforts and per- 
manent pleasures of our existence 
here, and deprived us of that con- 
scious peace and assurance of a fu- 
ture and happier state, which cannot 
be regained but by more severe and 
painful restrictions than thuse which 
we have unhappily too often disre- 
garded or contemned; and which 
would assuredly have saved us from 
many an hour of anguish and re- 
morse, when, in the forcible language 
of our great moralist, Johnson (re- 
versing in one point his position), 
we shall wish, but can never vainly 
wish, that we had not forsaken the 
ways of virtue ; for, let us remember, 
that reformation is never hopeless, 
nor sincere endeavours ever unas- 
sisted ; but the Wanderer may at last 
return, after all his errors; and he 
who implores strength and courage 
from above, shall find danger and 
difficulty give way before him. He 
may securely trust his cause to that 
powerful Advocate, whose comple- 
tion of our rescue from a fate in- 
finitely more terrible than tewporal 
death we have so recently comme- 
morated, and who has “ opened the 
gate of everlasting life” to all his 
penitent and faithful followers. But 
to retura from this digression (which 
1 hope may not be altogether useless) 
to the subject of my purposed retro- 
spection, the rapid progress of those 
successive ag s which have led me 
=e = ly from youth to age, 
and, after many years employed iv 
the active pursuits aod professional 
concerns of life, have brought me 
scenes 


back to the Jong-remember 
of my early days, 
«* When life was new, and every thought 
was bliss.” 
To seek out, amidst the alterations 
of more than half a eentury, any 
oca 
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local object of which there are any 
traces to be found, and cherish the fond 
ideas inseparably attached to them; 
to improve the moral sentiment con- 
veyed by those two monumental and 
familiar implements, whereby the re- 
gular divisions of the passing day are 
shewn, and the ultimate extent of hu- 
man life is measured, which still re- 
main to admonish me that one is em- 
blematic of the fixed and final state 
of all who are departed to eternity, 
and the other of our near and inces- 
sant approach to the unknown and 
boundless regions of our future ex- 
istence. W. B. 
—— 


Ancient Anecdotes, &c. 
from Vaverivs Maximus, 
by Dr. Cangy, West Square. 
(Continued from p. 199.) 
HE Roman general, Titus Quin- 
tius Flamininus*, haviog defeat- 
ed Philip king of Macedonia, caused 
proclamation to be made at the Isth- 
mic games, where universal Greece 
was assembled, that all the Greek 
cities which had been subject to the 
Macedonian yoke, should thencefor- 
ward be free and independent, and 
exempt from tribute. On the anoun- 
tiation of such joyous and unexpected 
tidings, so loud a shout of exultation 
was raised by the countless multitude 
around, that some birds (Plutarch 
says, crows), which happened to be 
flying over the scene, were stunned 
with the noise, and fell, stupefied, to 
the ground.— Lib. 4, 8, 5. 

Alexander the Great, in one of his 
marches, was overtaken by a violent 
snow-storm, and obliged to ha!t.— 
While seated near a fire, he chanced 
to see an aged soldier benumbed with 
cold, and nearly deprived of anima- 
tion. At this discovery, he sprang 
to the sufferer, took him up in his 
arms, and placed him in his own seat, 
obstrving, that what would have 
been death by the Persian laws, 
(meaning the act of sitting on the 
king’s throne) should to him be life. 
— Lib. 5, 1, ext. 1. 

When Pyrrhus was at Tarentum, 
whither he had been invited to join 
in a war against the Romans, he was 


Ancient Anecdotes, from Valerius Maximus. 





* Flamininus, not Flaminius, as he is 
sometimes erroneously called.—The read- 
ers of Roman history know that these are 
two different names. 
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informed that some of the inhabi- 
tants, in the freedom of convivial 
merriment, had spoken disrespect- 
fully of him. On receiving this in- 
formation, he summoned the parties 
to appear before him, and inquired 
of them whether it was true that 
they had used such language : where- 
upon, one of their number can- 
didly acknowledged the fact, adding, 
‘What has been reported to you, 
is a mere trifle, compared to what 
we would further have said, if our 
wine had not failed us.”— The bold 
naiveté of this reply converted Pyr- 
rhus’es frown into a smile; and be 
dismissed the offenders unpunished.— 
Lib. 5, 1, ext. 3. 

While Pisistratus exercised despo- 
tic power at Athens, his daughter 
was met in the street by a young 
man, who forcibly ravished from her 
a kiss: at which liberty the young 
lady’s mother was so incensed, that 
she urged the tyrant to punish the 
offender with death. _ Pisistratus, 
however, instead of gratifying her 
resentment, coolly asked, “ If we kill 
those who love us, what shall we do 
to those who hate us ?”—Lib. 5, 1, 
ext. 2. [This reply loses, in some 
measure, its point, not only in my 
English translation, but also in Va- 
lerius’es Latin; as the original words 
of Pisistratus (recorded by Plutarch) 
contain a double entendre, which can- 
not be rendered in either language; 
the same word, in the Greek, signi- 
fying both to Jove and to kiss. And, 
a-propos, this reminds me of a curi- 
ous enigmatic epigram, which I re- 
collect to have somewhere read, con- 
taining a play on the same word. I 
here quote it, as likely to prove ac- 
ceptable to some of your readers, who 
will find no difficulty in solving the 
evigma, when they advert to its title. 

Eis Avowdn. 
Es pot Dirtic, pasoess pot” Korb, Eb LANES pty 
Dirsis pas® 
Kay de we pn Mons, Didrarz, wm jee 
Perse. ] 
(To be continued. ) 
i 

*,* Mr. Grauam thanks Mr. Francis 
of Colchester for rectifying the mistake 
made at the Anniversary of Goldsmith, 
respecting the death of Mr. Newell, and 
is happy to learn that that ingenious 
Editor of Goldsmith’s Poems is in good 
health, Mr. F. has accounted for the 
error. 
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61. Archseologia; or, Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity, published by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Londov. Vol, 
XIX, Parti. 4to. pp. 208. 

WE Antiquaries have been deno- 
minated old women ; but we think the 
lace and materials of our venerable 
mob-caps to be full as valuable as the 
finery of many poetical misses, strum- 

t Infidel writers, and historical mar- 

et-women, although their usual ap- 

pearance in breeches leads to great 
mistakes concerning their actual sex. 
Whether, however, we are to rank as 
blue-stockings only, or males, we 
care not. We are sufficiently satis- 
fied that our sisters or brothers, or 
whatever we are to style them, make 
a very reputable appearance in this 
Volume; for the articles are more 
novel and elaborate than many of 
those which formerly were published, 
more from respect to the worldly sta- 
tion of the writer, than their real va- 
lue. We shall enumerate the articles 
successively. 

1. Of the King’s title of Defender 
of the Faith, by Alexander Luders, 
Esq. 

Mr. Luders gives a learned account 
of this title under our Kings, and 
traces it up to Richard the Second. 
But we see no inconsistency in Henry’s 
retaining it after his secession from 
the see of Rome, because the blood 
six articles show that he was exceed- 
ingly tenacious of particular points of 
faith. As to the title, it certainly 
conferred no honour upon our oye 
and was only an antient mode by 
which Sovereigns expressed their de- 
termination to support the establish- 
ed Christian Faith; and the appella- 
tion had a peculiar propriety and very 
beneficial operation, when a great 
part of Europe consisted of heathens. 
Thus it was very suitably mp by 
Charlemagne, who converted man 
by the sword, and who styled himself, 
in 769, ** devotum sancte Ecclesia 
defensorem.” (See Ducange, v. 4d- 
vocatus.) Defender, as here meant, 
was synonimous with Advocate, as 
we fiud by Ducange and Spelman, and 
the author of the Middle Age, whom 
they quote. They might have added, 





that it is used in the same sense by 
Cicero, when he says, “* Accusatoris 
officium est, inferre crimina; Defen- 
soris diluere et propulsare.” — (Ad 
Sterenn. 1. IV. Opera i. p. 51. Lond. 
ed. fol.) Still, however, the term 
Defensor was very hackneyed and un- 
dignified, being applicable to police 
officers, similar to Majors, &c.; as 
may be seen from the novels of Jus- 
tinian, Cassiodorus, &c. 

Il. A Letter from Q. Elizabeth to 
James VI. of Scotland. 

In this Letter we see the mascu- 
line mind of the Royal Virago, in 
the classical honourable sense of that 
word. The Letter itself is a college 
tutor’s jobation of James, charging 
him, as we understand it, with cow- 
ardice and story-telling. 

I]I. An attempt at a Glossary of 
some words used in Cheshire. By Ro- 
ger Wilbraham, Esq. F.R.S. and S.A. 

All provincialisms are archaismes. 
(p. 15.) The use which we should 
like to see made of such collections, 
would be that of ascertaining the va- 
rious stemmata of our ancestors, now 
classed under the two sweeping terms 
of Celts and Saxons: though, we ap- 
ye that Britain was first peopled 

y ten or twenty different races of 
men, who, as it is an island, came over 
occasionally in vessels, and settled in 
detached spots. We have been at 
towns in Devonshire, on market days, 
and observed the round Belgic faces 
of the peasantry, undistinguishable 
except in minutia; and their names 
(though we know that surnames are 
not antique), as Pobjoy, Tooze, &c. 
are singular and foreign. As to a 
Patois of any kind, it is a misfortune 
that it exists, for it vulgarizes and 
degrades numerous respectable peo- 

le, whose education has been imper- 
ect, and can have no possible good, 
unless it be to abbreviate expression. 
Thus we believe the Latin preposi- 
tion Clam to have as much originated 
in slang or vulgarism, as a Tandem, 
applied to a carriage ;‘for, independ- 
ently of the wit of the pun, who could 
otherwise designate a one-horse chaise, 
drawn by two horses ? The word Gig 
is far worse, on the score of pedigree. 
Force 
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Force of diction is always weakened 


by circumlocutions; and it is never 
endured, as to things in common use. 
The followiog provinocialism proves 
our remark: “ Dithing, ». a trembling 
or vibrating motion of the eye.” 
(p. 24.) Notwithstanding, we should 
prefer borrowing from another lan- 
guage, or professional terms; at any 
rate, let us have mulium in parvo; 
no French se tenir debout for stand. 

1V. An Account of a Stone Barrow 
at Stony Littleton, co. Somerset. By 
Sir R. C. Hoare, bart. &c. 

The worthy Baronet, to whom 
Archeology is so deeply indebted, 
observes, concerning barrows: 

**In endeavouring to investigate and 
develope the history of these great efforts 
of human art, much time and expense 
have been lavished, and, I fear, without 
much profit or information. We have 
invariably found the sepulchral deposit 
placed under the East, or most distin- 
guished end of the tumulus, and the in- 
terments to consist of skeletons buried in 
an irregular and promi m r, 
and unaccompanied by those fine urns, 
gilt daggers, &c. which have rewarded 
our labours in the bow! and: well-shaped 
barrows. From these circumstances, we 
might be led to suppose that they had 
been raised over the bodies of the lower 
class of people ; but can we suppose, that 
the British tribes would have raised such 
immense mounds for this purpose ?” P. 44. 

Here are two leading points to be 
considered ; the difference between 
the long aod the round barrow, and 
the nitude of these monuments. 
Upon these two points we shall beg 
to offer to the learned Baronet some 
elucidations, which, we believe, have 
never been before exhibited, and are, 
we hope, as satisfactory as the double 
meaning of tumudus for a barrow or 
sepulchre will permit. 

Whoever sees the plan of the kist- 
vaens in this large oblong barrow, 
(exhibited in Plate I.) will observe a 
roapifest assimilation, though more 
rude, to the subterranean sepulchral 
chambers, engraved by Denoo. These 
oblong barrows, we conceive, to have 
heen. formerly sepulchres, from the 
following authority: “At the en- 
trance upon the second or Southern 
bridge of Lochy in Scotland, a piece 
of wall, about six feet high, is raised 
on the left, in which there is a small 
gate with iron bars, through which is 
seen a path ing to an enclosure 
with a mount or hillock in the middle, 
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thickly covered with pine trees, situ- 
ate at the lower end of the island, 
near the point where the united 
streams of the Dochart and Loch 

fall into the lake. This place, whic 

might readily be mistaken for a 
Druidical grove, is the burial-place 
of the chiefs of the family or clan of 
Macnab. It is customary with the 
great Highland families, to have upon 
their estates exclusive, burial places 
for themselves and their relations, 
distinct from the church-yards or 
common burial-grounds of the pa- 
rishes.”—(Sketch of a Tour in the 
Highlands, through Perthshire, Ar- 
gyleshire, und Invernesshire, in 1818, 
pp. 101, 102.)—This passage shows 
the sagacity of Stukeley, where he 
says, that “ barrows were commonly 
placed upon the briuk of hills, hang- 
ing over a valley, where doubtless 
their dwellings were.” —TItin. I. p. 6. 

As to the magnitude of barrows, 
there were three distinct causes of 
this property. 

The first is thus stated by Gilpin, 
who is speaking of Silbury Hill: “As 
our ancestors could not aim at im- 
mortality by a bust, a statue, or a 
piece of bas relief, they endeavoured 
to obtain it by works of enormous 
labour.” —( Tour on the Wye, p. 154.) 
—Plutarch and Vitruvius mention an 
offer of Stasicrates or Dinocrates to 
carve Mount Athos into a statue of 
Alexander, holding in his band a city 
capable of containing ten thousand 
men.—( Alberti de re edificatorid, fol. 
83, 4to, Paris, 1512.) 

The second cause was the celebra- 
tion of games upon them, in honour 
of the deceased, every year. This 
custom is mentioned by Virgil (A2neid 
V. lin. 46, seq.), where Aineas com- 
meoces the anniversary by a libation 
made upon the barrow of Anchises. 
Stukeley says (Itiner. I. 108), ** On 
the top of the great barrow, called 
Shipley Hill, are several oblong dou- 
ble trenches, cut in the turf, where 
the lads and lasses of the adjacent vil- 
Jages meet upon Easter Monday early, 
to be merry with cakes and ale. A 
similar custom is still observed, upon 
a large barrow in Herefordshire, call- 
ed Caple-Tump, near Ross, Ata 


part of the walls of Agrigentum was 
a little hillock called Le Meta, sup- 
posed to have been named from the 
use antiently made of it; for it is as- 
serted, that this spot was —. 
at 
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ated to some gymnastic games, such 
as horse and iot races.—(Denon’s 
Sicily, p. 223, Eng. Trans. See the 
quotation from Suetonius, further on.) 

Before proceeding to the third 
cause of size in barrows, we shall 
make another extract from Sir R. C. 
Hoare: 

“ A false idea has prevailed respecting 
the sepulchral mounds, which we see so 
thickly dispersed over the chalky hills in 
Wiltshire and Dorset. They have been 
called battle barrows, as if raised over the 
bodies of the Britons who were slain in 
battle. The barrow, in my opinion, was 
a grave of honour, raised over the ashes 
of the chieftain, not of the vassal, whose 
remains were deposited in the parent 
earth, without the distinguishing mark of 
an elevated mound. I am inclined to 
form this conjecture, from the frequent 
discoveries made in our bare downs, of 
skeletons, sine tumulo, and many of our 
large barrows have been found to contain 
the bones or ashes of one single corpse.” 
P. 44, 

This conjecture, as the Baronet 
modestly styles his opinion, is, we 
think, the “honos tumuli,’ which 
Turnus grants to the body of Pallas. 
—(Ho. X. 493.)—But this honos tu- 
muli, or the honour of a barrow, was, 
in the main at least, confined to mili- 
tary characters; and the size of the 
barrows denoted the estimation in 
which the deceased was held. Vopi- 
scus, speaking of the Emperor Pro- 
bus, says, “ Pugoavit et singulari cer- 
tamine contra quendam Aradionem in 
Africa, eumdemque prostravit, et quia 
fortissimum ac pertinacissimum vide- 
rat, sepulchro ingente honoravit, quod 
adhuc exstat tumulo usque ad ducentos 
pedes lato, per milites, quos ociosos 
esse nunquam est passus.” As to 
Probus himself, the same author says, 
“ Ingene ei sepulchrum elatis aggeri- 
bus *, omnes pariter milites fecerunt.” 
Hist. August. Scriptor. IT, 293, 294. 
ed. Sylburg. 

From these ges we infer, that 
oblong barrows, with kistvaens, are 
family sepulchres of the oa 
Celts; and insulated round barrows, 
called by Trogus, “‘tumuli heroum,” 
those chiefly + of military men of rank ; 

* Aggeres, aecording to the use of the 
word in this age (see Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, 1. 31.) signified causeways or 
raised roads: “ Vitatis aggeribus publicis.” 

t We say chiefly, because illustrious 
females may have been buried under sin- 
gle barrows. See Archeologia, XV. 127. 

Gent. Mac, May, 1821. 





the size of the barrow denoting the 
bravery of the person. Asto barrows 
over the dead killed in battle, which 
barrows occur at Marathon, &c. the 
bones or skeletons promiscuously 
heaped up would detect these. But 
still there is a difficulty. At Trelleck 
in Movmouthshire, a battle was un- 
doubtedly fought between Harold 
and the Welsh; for the column men- 
tioned by Giraldus Cambrensis, and 
inscribed “* Hic fuit victor Haroldus,” 
has been but recently destroyed; and 
in an adjoining field are three large 
sepulchral cippi, aod not far off, an 
enormous barrow, and some cairns. 
The former, tradition says, was origi- 
nally composed, as to the interior, of 
the bodies of the slain. Suetonius 
has ** Mutinensi acie interemtorum 
civium tumulo publicé extracto.” 
—/( Aug. 12.)—Here there may be a 
doubt whether tumulus does not ra- 
ther imply a sepulchre than a barrow 
or mound of earth; but the latter 
seems generally to be meant, when 
the tumulus is said to be the work of 
the soldiers. ‘ Corpus ejus per mu- 
nicipioram coloniarumque primores 
suscipientibus obviis scribarum de- 
curiis, ad urbem devectum, sepul- 
tumque est in Martio Campo. Cete- 
rum exercitus honorarium ei tumu- 
lum excitavit; circa quem deinceps 
stato die quotannis miles decurreret, 
Galliarumque civitates publicé su 
plicarent. Sueton. in Claud. ¢, 1."— 
Here we conceive tumulus to mean a 
barrow ; as does the Delphin anno- 
tator on the passage, who quotes Vir- 
il, Zn. Ill, for an empty barrow 
ing a cenotaph : 
manekque vocabat 
Hectoreum ad éumulum, viridi quem cespite 
Mmanem,” &c. 


And Eutropius records a similar in- 
stance of a cenotaph being erected to 
Gordian; “ Katioxwace dt avrw, pyn- 
pn Ter werpayperey npwor & orewros,”” 
i.e. Paravit miles ei memoria ejus 
rerum gestarum. *gwor (I. 1X.) 70 
owe de ele ray “‘Pwunr ixowsor, Exse- 
quius Romam revexit. Jdid. Lilius 
Giraldus, De Sepulchris (printed in 
Boissard, 1V. 46), says, “ Artache 
Xerxis Prefecti memorabile fuit mo- 
numentum, quod ab universo illo 
Xerxis exercitu teliure congesta con- 
structom fuit.” Justin, too, says, 


(lib. XI. c. 5), “ In Hio aye ber 
mu 
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Tumulos heroum, qui Trojano bello 
occiderant, parentavit [ Alexander. } 

We omit the religious appropria- 
tion of Barrows, adetional by Dr. 
Clarke, because our intention is, as 
far as iv us lies, to confirm the happy 
idea of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, that 
the single barrow was a grave of ho- 
nour, the honos tumuli of Virgil. The 
interment in a barrow was among the 
Scythians limited to the Kings. Lil. 
Girald, ub. sup. p. 27. 

(To be continued.) 


62. Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution ; 
including a Narrative of the Expedition 
of General Xavier Mina. To which are 
annexed some Observations on the Practi- 
cability of opening a Commerce between 
the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, through 
the Mexican Isthmus, in the Province of 
Oaxaca, and at the Lake of Nicaragua: 
and on the vast Importance of such Com- 
merce to the Civilized World. By Wil- 
liam Davis Robinson. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Lackington and Co. 

THE Author of this Work is an 
American merchant, of respectable 
connexions, and highly esteemed by 
his countrymen. He possessed every 
advantage of becoming acquainted 
with the transactions of Mexico from 
long personal observation, and he has 
thus been enabled to present to the 
world a most circumstantial relation 
of the sanguinary proceedings that 
have existed for years in that portion 
of the globe. The facts have been 
collected with the greatest care, and 
have been the result of more than 
twenty years observation. His first 
visit was to Caracas, in the year 1799, 
where he was occupied in extensive 
mercantile engagements with the 
Spanish authorities till the year 1806. 

Although Mr. Robinson has pro- 
duced considerably more information 
relative to the Mexican Revolution, 
and South American hostilities, than 
any writer of the present day, still 
there is so strong a party feeling ma- 
nifested throughout against the Spa- 
nish. authorities, that the Reader 
should receive his statements with the 
utmost caution. He was doubtless an 
injured man, and consequently viewed 
every transaction of the Spanish Go- 
vernment with ajaundiced eye; though 
it must be allowed, that the sangui- 
nary myrmidons of his Catholic Ma- 
jesty have committed fiendlike acts 
of inhumanity and injustice that would 
have disgraced the relentless toma- 
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hawk of an Indian savage; and the 
author has taken every opportunity 
of exposing them. He complains bit- 
terly of the “‘ barbarous treatment he 
received from the Spanish Govern- 
ment, during an imprisonment of two 
years and a haif!” without the least 
justifiable cause. He states that he 
visited Vera Cruz, in 1816, for the 
purpose of having an interview with 
some of the Mexican authorities, on 
whom he had drafts for consider- 
able sums, and scarcely obtained the 
least satisfaction. He lastly visited 
Tehuacan, and thence accompanied 
the patriot General Teran, in his ex- 
pedition against Guasacualco : his be- 
ing present at the affair of Playa Vi- 
cente, was the chief cause of the hard- 
ships he experienced. 

** On the morning of the 8ih September, 
Teran took possession of the village -of 
Playa Vicente, situated on a branch of the 
river Tustepec, which the enemy had 
abandoned the day previous. The body 
of the patriot army, encamped on the 
bank of the river, opposite to the village ; 
intending to cross it in the evening, on 
rafts to be constructed for the purpose. 
In the mean time, the general, unappre- 
hensive of danger, passed over to the vil- 
lage, with about fifteen men. The writer 
had accompanied him, and was regaling 
himself with eating pine-apples, in a gar- 
den at the extremity of the village, when 
a sudden discharge of musquetry aroused 
him from bis feelings of security. He im- 
mediately beheld Teran and his little party 
defending themselves against a cousider- 
able body of the enemy. The conflict was 
short: Teran, with one or two of his men, 
escaped to the river, and swam across, 
amidst a shower of balls: the rest of the 
party were cut to pieces, ‘ 

** During this perilous affray, the writer 
effected his retreat to a_small thicket, 
which afforded him security for the time. 
He here had ample leisure to reflect upon 
his situation, and the course which he 
should adopt to obtain ultimate safety. 
He conceived it possible that Teran would 
attack and re-capture the village, in which 
case he might again have an opportunity 
of pursuing his route to Guasacualco ; and 
continued to flatter himself with this delu- 
sive hope for five days, when he became 
so exhausted by hunger that he could 
scarcely move. In this wretched. condi- 
tion, and on the point of perishing in the 
woods, he determived to deliver up his 
person to the royalists. Accordingly, on 
the evening of the 12th September, he 
crawled from his place of concealment, 
reached the road to the village, and with 
great difficulty walked to the head-quar- 
ters of the royalists. Being almost no 
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vered with mud, and fainting under fa- 
tigue and hunger, bis appearance and situ- 
ation excited the surprise and sympathy of 
the Spanish officers, particularly of the 
commander, Ortega, who in a friendly 
manner took him by the band, and inquir- 
ed his name. As soon as it was mention- 
ed, the officers exclaimed, ‘ Thank God ! 
(gracias a Dios) Doctor Robinson has at 
last fallen into our hands.’ They wished 
to interrogate the writer very particularly ; 
but he declined replying, and requested 
they would suspend their inquiries until 
the next morning, for the want of sleep 
and food had rendered it impossible for 
him at that moment to gratify their curi- 
osity. They acceded to his wishes, and 
supplied him with food, a change of clothes, 
and a hammock in their quarters. The 
following morning he arose perfectly re- 
freshed, and was prepared to go through 
the scene which he anticipated. He en- 
deavoured, in the first place, to convince 
the commander, Ortega, that he was a dif- 
ferent individual from Doctor Robinson ; 
for which purpose he exhibited his pass- 
port from the government of the United 
States: but he found it impossible to re- 
move from the minds of the Spanish offi- 
cers the fixed impression that he was the 
Doctor. After some amicable discussion, 
Ortega suddenly assumed a stern aspect, 
and informed him, that his omders were of 
the most peremptory nature to put to 
death all prisoners who fell into his hands ; 
and that he was empowered to deviate 
from them only when an insurgent volun- 
tarily surrendered his person, and implor- 
ed the benefit of his Catholic Majesty’s 
pardon (indulto). He continued, ‘ In 
your case, Doctor Robinson, although 
your presenting yourself to the Spanish 
authorities has been the result of neces- 
sity, yet 1 am willing to spare your life, 
provided you claim the protection of the 
indulto; but otherwise, it becomes my 
painful duty to put you to death.” 


Mr. Robinson, finding remonstrance 
useless, accepted the royal indulto; 
but it was afterwards violated by the 
Spanish general, who confined him as 
a prisoner at Oaxaca. He was subse- 

uently immured in the dungeon of 
the fortress of San Juan de Ulua, and 
underwent the most cruel treatment. 

** Were the writer to give a detail of his 
sufferings during a confinement of eleven 
months in that dreadful Bastile, it would 
be deemed incredible by his readers, un- 
less any of them should have had the mis- 
fortune to have experienced incarceration 
among the Spaniards. Even in its m:ldest 
shape, it is worse than in any other civilized 
nation ; but when we speak of the castles 
of San Juande Ulua, and of Omoa, it must 
be understood, that there are not to be 
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found such mansions of horror in any 
other part of the world. They have not 
only been the sepulchres of thousands, but 
in their horrid dungeons cruelties have 
been practised as dreadful as the most 
heart-rending scenes of the secret caverns 
of the Inquisition.” 


So strong an apprehension had 
the Viceroy of Mexico of the Au- 
thor’s publishing the important iafor- 
mation he possessed relative to the 
Mexican affairs, that he absolutely 
determined on sending the unfortu- 
nate prisoner to Spain, in order that 
be might be confined for life. After 
being imprisoned at Campeachy and 
Moro Castle for several months re- 
spectively, he arrived at Cadiz. He 
was again confined, and threatened 
with a rigorous imprisonment at 
Ceuta; but effected his escape, aud 
arrived at Gibraltar. 

The Author’s subsequent ad ventures 
are detailed at greater length than 
our limits permit us even to notice ; 
but it does not appear that he obtain- 
ed the least redress for the cruel treat- 
ment lie received; or that he was al- 
lowed any indemnity for his losses, 
notwithstanding his repeated remon- 
strances. 

We have been more miuute in re- 
lating the peculiar circumstances, to 
which the Author was exposed, than 
we otherwise might, because of the 
doubt and uncertainty that have al- 
ways attended the accounts respecting 
affairs in the Spanish colonies; for no 
intelligence could scarcely ever be 
obtained from Mexico,exceptthrough 
the agency of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The most dreadful war might 
be raging for years in that country, 
and the whole world, with the excep- 
tion of Spain, be iguorant of its exis- 
tence. All intercourse with the trans- 
atlantic possessions of Spain, without 
her special permission, is interdicted 
under the severest penalties. It ap- 
pears that the principal reason which 
induced the Spanish authorities to 
adopt such harsh measures against 
Mr. Robinson, was the idea that he 
was too intimately acquainted with 
the Mexican affairs. His visit to 
Mexico might also be considered a 
violation of the Spanish laws, aod 
consequently punishable with impri- 
sonment or death. 

A brief account of the conquest of 
Mexico isintroduced at the commmence- 
ment of the history. 

“ The 
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** The conquest of Mexico was under- 
taken by Cortez, in conformity with a plan 
which had been prescribed to Columbus 
by the Spanish Crown; by which it was 
provided, that the expence attending the 
discovery and conquest of any unknown 
countries should be altogether borne by 
the adveoturers, who should, as a compen- 
sation, retain the vassa!age of the nations, 
upon the condition of instructing them in 
the precepts of the Christian religion. 
The dominion of all such countries as 
should be discovered was to be vested in 
the crown of Spain, which, on its part, 
guaranteed (Leyes de las Indias, Ley I, 
dit, 1. lib. 3.) that ‘ on no account should 
they be separated, wholly or in part, from 
that monarchy :’ and the Emperor Charles 
V. bound himself and his successors for 
ever, that ‘these settlements should on no 
account, or in favour of any one, either 
wholly or in part, be separated ;’ and that 
‘ if, in violation of this stipulation, any of 
his successors should make any gift or 
alienation, either wholly or in part, the 
same should be void.’ 

** Cortez, in pursuance of these favour- 
able enactments, proceeded from the island 
of Cuba, on the 10th of February, 1519, 
to the work of conquest. After sailing 
along, and making descents on the coast of 
Yucatan, he landed, on the 2ist of April, 
on the spot where the castle of San Juan 
de Ulua now stands; and, after experienc- 
ing several vicissitudes of fortune, and 
displaying the courage and ferocity of the 
Spaniards of those times, he succeeded, 
on the 8th of November, in planting the 
Spanish banners on the capital of the 
Mexican empire. 

The chief of that empire lavished upon 
Cortez every mark of respect and hospita- 
lity ; but was soon made to feel the effects 
of Spanish artifice and treachery. Mon- 
tezuma was entrapped, and kept a priso- 
ner by Cortez for six months, At length 
he was shot by an arrow, while endeavour- 
ing to quell a tumult among his own sub- 
jects. They were anxious to avenge his 
wrongs, and to revenge the treacherous 
massacre of their nobles on the 13th of 
May, 1520. This unfeeling outrage was 
committed by Alvarado, who had been left 
in the command of the city during the 
absence of Cortez, when the latter was 
marching upon Zempoalla, to attack his 
rival Narvaez. Montezuma died, frantic 
with mortification and despair, about the 
30th of June, in the quarters of the Spa- 
niards, where he had been kept prisoner 
by Cortez. This event so much excited 
the rage of the Mexicans, that Cortez 
found it impossible to maintain bis posi- 
tion in the city ; and it became expedient 
for him to abandon it, and to fall back on 
his allies the Tlascalans. This movement 
was accomplished on the night of the Ist 
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of July, but with severe loss. The friend- 
ship of the Tlascalans remained unaltered 
by the change of Cortez’s fortune; and 
they offered him every assistance he should 
require, to enable him to continue his ope- 
rations against their enemies, the Mexi- 
cans. Cortez, having incorporated with 
his Europeans the soldiers of the conquer- 
ed Narvaez, and reinforcements from the 
Antilles, returned to and entered Tezcuco, 
the 31st of December. On the 3ist of 
May, 1521, he laid siege to the city of 
Mexico, with eighty-seven cavalry, eight 
hundred and forty-eight Spanish infantry, 
eighteen pieces of artillery, seventy-five 
thousand Tlascalans, and thirteen small 
vessels, which he had built on the lake. 

“The Mexicans, under Quauhtemotzin, 
the successor of the unfortunate Monte- 
zuma, defended themselves with desperate 
valour ; but, after a resistance of seventy- 
five days, during which they had to con- 
tend against the ravages of famine and 
disease, and an enemy who had increased 
in force to upwards of two hundred thou- 
sand men, Mexico was taken by Cortez on 
the 13th of August, though not until the 
greater part of that beautiful city had been 
destroyed. 

“« The emperor, endeavouring to escape, 
in a canoe, from the fury of the Spaniards, 
was taken prisoner. The sanguinary Cor- 
tez crowned the dreadful cruelties which 
had sullied all the steps of his conquest, 
by torturing the emperor in a manner the 
most diabolical. With a view of extort~- 
ing from the unfortunate monarch a con- 
fession of the place where his treasures 
were concealed, his feet were first soaked 
in oil, and afterwards burnt by a slow fire. 
Cortez, finding that the torture was borne 
with firmness by the noble Mexican, or- 
dered him to be released; but he, toge- 
ther with two other kings, were hung, 
three years afterwards, on the allegation 
of an intent to revolt. 

« The natives of the country continued, 
for some time, to withstand the progress 
of the conqueror, but eventually fell vic- 
tims to their inferiority in arms. A devas- 
tation ensued, by fire and sword, that has 
no parallel in history. The unoffending 
Aborigines were slaughtered without mercy 
or distinction. To the Spanish historians 
of those days we refer the reader, who 
feels desirous of perusing the accounts of 
those cruelties in detail : he will there find 
pourtrayed only a part of the bloody 
scenes,—yet sufficient to cover the Spa- 
nish name with eternal opprobrium. 

After Cortez felt himself firmly esta- 
blished in the empire, the iron reign of 
tyranny commenced, io all its bitter and 
dreadful forms ;—the Indians perished by 
thousands, under the scourge of their bar- 
barous and crue] task-masters,” 

Under 
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Under the reign of Charles V. many 
wise regulations were adopted; but 
these soon gave way to the most un- 
paralleled injustice and oppression 
that ever disgraced the annals of a 
Nero or a Caligula. The Aborigines, 
finding their burdens increase daily, 
after the elevation of Ferdinand VII. 
to the Spanish throne, and seeing no 
hope of redress, but through their 
own exertions, entered into a plan for 
emancipating themselves from the 
despotism of Spain. 


“« In this conspiracy were engaged many 
of the most distinguished men in the king- 
dom, principally ecclesiastics and lawyers. 
It was conducted with the greatest secresy, 
and extended to almost every city in the 
kingdom. A simultaneous insurrection 
was intended in the provinces; and the 
plot had nearly reached maturity, when it 
was checked by one of those accidents 
which frequently prevent the accomplish- 
ment of great projects; else, it is highly 
probable that Venegas would have been 
the last viceroy of the Mexican throne. 

*« One of the conspirators, in a death- 
bed confession, revealed not only the plot, 
but the names of many of his principal ac- 
complices. Venegas was alarmed at the 
magnitude of the plan, but was in hopes, 
that by seizing the principals he should 
be able to check it; and he took the most 
prompt and active measures to arrest 
those who were denounced, In the pro- 
vince of Guanaxuato, the head of the con- 
spiracy was Dr. Hidalgo, the rector of 
Dolores; in which town, and the adjacent 
one of San Miguel el Grand, many of the 
conspirators resided. 

** Venegas dispatched orders for the 
arrest of Hidalgo and his party; but, as 
some of their colleagues were in the confi- 
dence of the viceroy, and knew the mea- 
sures he was adopting, they immediately 
dispatched private couriers to apprise the 
rector of what was in agitation. The in- 
telligence was received by Captain Don 
Ignacio Allende, who commanded a small 
body of the king’s troops in San Miguel. 
He flew to Hidalgo, at Dolores, with the 
information. They at once agreed that 
flight was of no avail; they knew that, if 
taken, death was inevitable, and therefore 
resolved on making a desperate effort to 
save themselves and their party. Allende 
having brought over his men, and the pro- 
scribed party being in readiness, the tocsin 
of revolt was sounded, or the night of the 
10th of September, 1810: and thus com- 
menced the civil wars of Mexico, which 
form the subject of the following 
sketch,” 


In the account of Mina’s unfortu- 
nate expedition to Mexico, Mr. Ro- 
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binson haschiefly availed himself of the 
Journal of a gentleman who accom- 
panied General Minafrom England,and 
acted, for some time, as bis Commis- 
sary General. Mina’s correspondence 
with various persons in Europe and 
the United States has likewise afforded 
him considerable information. The 
romantic achievements of this young 
and gallant warrior will be perased 
with deep interest by every class of 
readers. They will be fuund as in- 
structive as they are interesting. He 
was boro in Navarre, in 1789, and 
educated at Pampeluna. He joined 
the Spanish army at the age of eigh- 
teen—the period when the Spaniards 
commenced their resistance to the 
French. That system of Guerilla 
warfare, which was so destructive to 
the French armies, first originated 
with him. After the retura of Fer- 
dinand to Spain, Mina experienced 
that ingratitude from his sovereign of 
which numbers of brave individuals 
had justly to complain. He after- 
wards raised the standard of the 
Cortes, in conjunction with his uncle 
Espoz. Having been furnished with 
a ship, and other necessaries, he un- 
dertook an enterprize against Mexico, 
in the hope of striking a blow at the 
tyranny of Ferdinand in that quarter. 
The events of this undertaking are 
truly astonishing. A small band, at 
no time exceeding 308 in number, ad- 
vanced from Soto la Marina; fought 
its way into the interior of Mexico, 
beating on different occasions large 
bodies of men sent to oppose its ad- 
vance, and succeeded in forming a 
junction with one of the revolutionary 
bands. In his first battle, that of 
Peotillos, 172 men, with a loss of 56 
killed and wounded, beat a force con- 
sisting of 680 infantry of the Euro- 
pean regiments of Estremadura and 
America, 1100 cavalry, and a rear- 
guard of 300. Mr. Robinson main- 
tains—and it is hardly possible to read 
this narrative without agreeing with 
him—that if Mina had then had 1000, 
instead of 150 foreigners, he might 
have marched at once ou the capital 
of Mexico, and put ao end to the au- 
thority of Spain;—and that two 
thousand foreign infantry, under the 
banners of freedom, led by intelligent 
and gallant officers, would overturn 
the Spanish governmeut of Mexico in 
less than six months from the day of 
their landing, either on the coast a 
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the Pacific Ocean, or on that of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The premature and ignominious 
death of this gallant hero is feelingly 
stated. He was surprized in the night 
by a party of cavalry, at El Venadito, 
and taken prisoner. The Viceroy of 
Mexico ordered his immediate execu- 
tion. 

** On the 11th of November he was con- 
ducted under a military escort to the fatal 
ground, attended by a file of the Caca- 
dores of the regiment of Zaragoza. In 
this last scene of his life was the hero of 
Navarre not unmindful of his character ; 
with a firm step he advanced to the fatal 
spot, and with his usual serenity told the 
soldiers to take good aim, ‘ Y no me hagais 
sufrir, (and don’t let me suffer.) The 
officer commanding gave the accustomed 
signal ; the soldiers fired ; and that spirit 
fled from earth, which, for all the qualities 
which constitute the hero and the patriot, 
seemed to have been born for the good of 
mankind. Thus perished this gallant youth, 
in the twenty-eighth year of his age. His 
short but brilliant career entitles him to a 
distinguished place on the list of those he- 
roes who have shed their blood in bold and 
generous exertions to break the tyrant’s 
sceptre, and to extend the blessings of 
freedom among the human race.” 

A most excellent portrait of the 
gallant General is prefixed to the 
work, engraved from a painting taken 
a few weeks before he left England. 
A chart of the Mexican territories is 
also given. 

The Author enters into a critical 
examination of the different routes to 
the Pacific Ocean, and ee at 
considerable length, on the import- 
ance of a passage through the Isth- 
mus of Darien. For our parts we are 
firmly persuaded that so desirable an 
object could be effected during a pe- 
riod of peace, if the governments of 
Europe and America would co-ope- 
rate in the undertaking; but we 
really despair of such an enterprize 
ever being entertained, whilst the 
present deplorable system of priest- 
craft and tyranny pervades the whole 
extent of the American Isthmus ;— 
‘the day that makes man a slave 
takes half bis worth away.” 


Hunter’s History of the Parish of 
Sheffield, continued from p. 332. 

WE resume with pleasure our re- 
port of this truly valuable Work. 

In Chapter VIII. underneath the 
head “ Modern History of Sheffield,” 
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is given a succinct but satisfactory 
view of its manufactures, population, 
police, and its various improvements, 
during the last two centuries. 

Chapter IX. embraces Ecclesiasti- 
cal Affairs; including a particular ac- 
count of the parish church of St. Peter. 

*‘ Tt is a rectangular building, having 
neither porch nor chapel protruding be- 
yond the buttresses. Its length from 
East to West is about 240 feet, and its 
breadth about 130. A tower and spire 
rise near the centre of the building. Ori- 
ginally, like most of our churches that 
were erected for the use of a considerable 
population, it was in the form of a cross, 
the tower and spire rising at the intersec- 
tion of the two limbs. In the original de- 
sign were included side-ailes both on the 
North and South, above which rose the 
nave with a range of clerestory windows. 
Perhaps the first change in its form was 
produced by the erection of the Shrews- 
bury Chapel, which now forms the South- 
East angle of the building. Since that 
period there have been many changes 
and mapy re-edifications, till nothing re- 
mains of the original fabrick, except the 
massy pillars that support the tower, and 
the whole has assumed a form which never 
belonged to the antient churches of this 
country, a parallelogram contained by 
walls of equal altitude.” 

A brass plate, since removed, point- 
ed out the burial-place of Dr. Tho- 
mas Short*. He was a native of Scot- 
land, but settled at Sheffield early in 
life, where he soon gained consider- 
able practice, not only in the town, 
but among the gentlemen of the sur- 
rounding country. In 1732, he mar- 
ried Miss Mary Parkin, or Parkins, 
sister of William Parkins, of Mor- 
temley, esq. by whom he had two 
sons and two daughters. In 1762, he 
lost his wife, and soon after retired to 
Rotherham, where he died Nov. 28, 
1772. 

In the chancel is av elegant monu- 
ment to the Rev. James Wilkinsont, 
vicar of Sheffield. The bust, which 
is a striking resemblance, was the 
work of Francis Leggitt Chantrey, 
esq. R.A. and F.R.S. whose birth will 
hereafter give celebrity to Norton 
his native village, and whose extraor- 
dinary powers were first noticed and 
fostered by gentlemen of the neigh- 





* Of whom see Nichols’s “ Literary 
Anecdotes,” vol. I. p. 451. 

+ The death of this respected Clergy- 
man is recorded in vol, LXXV. p. 93. 
See also p. 705. 
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bourhood of the place of his nativity. 
It was his first work. He had never 
before this commission offered or at- 
tempted to chisel marble: avd when 
he undertook it, had no more cer- 
tainty of being able to complete it, 
than that self-confidence with which 
true genius, though modest as his, 
never fails to be inspired. It bears 
the following inscription: 

« This monument was erected by a sub- 
scription of the nobility, gentry, clergy, 
and others, to the memory of the Reverend 
James Wilkinson, A.M. Vicar of Sheffield, 
Prebendary of Ripon, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for the West 
and North Ridings of Yorkshire, whose 
life had been pre-eminently distinguished 
by unaffected piety, inflexible integrity, 
and unwearied zeal in the service of the 
public during a period of half a century. 
He died the 18th of January, 1805, aged 
74 years.” 

A beautiful plate of the monument, 
drawn and engraved by Blore, accoin- 
panies the Volume. We cannot re- 
sist extracting at full length the me- 
moir of this amiable divine : 


*€ The death of Mr. Wilkinson was con- 
sidered as the greatest public loss the 
town of Sheffield had been known to sus- 
tain, and all were inclined to hail him 
‘ Father of the town of Sheffield and its 
neighbourhood.’ To the influence arising 
from his office were added the influence 
which the possession of magistracy gives ; 
the influence of a noble income, and of 
hereditary respect, for he was the repre- 
sentative of the family of the Jessops of 
Broomhall, and resided in the house of 
his forefathers; and the influence of the 
most gentlemanly address, combined with 
a tall and graceful person, which could 
not fail of commanding respect. ‘ Whe- 
ther we regard him,’ said a contemporary 
and friend, ‘ as a divine labouring by his 
example as well as precept, to inculcate 
the great and sacred truths of Revealed 
Religion; or as a Magistrate executing 
those laws of his country which were 
framed by the Legislature for the protec- 
tion of every thing valuable in society, 
and with a most patient attention to every 
minute particular from every person, but 
more particularly from the poor, the ig- 
norant, and unprotected, to enable him to 
administer justice with the most scrapu- 
lous impartiality, but at the same time to 
blend it with mercy, whenever it was in 
his power ;—whether we consider him as 
a friend ever ready with his purse, as 
well as with his advice or interest, to do 
any good or generous act ;—or as a great 
public character commanding respect by 
a dignity in person and manners rarely to 
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be met with, who was deservedly looked 
up to and consulted upon every occurring 
occasion, whether for the relief of the 
poor, the defence of his country, the pro- 
tection of every useful institution, the en- 
couragement of merit iw any situation, or 
of any plan calculated in any way to m- 
prove or benefit society in general, but 
more particularly the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Sheffield :—whether we con- 
template him in any or all of the above 
points of view, there will be abundant 
reason to admire the excellence of bis un- 
derstanding, the integrity of his conduct, 
and the zeal which he displayed in ac- 
complishing all his purposes.’ 

*«Such was Mr. Wilkinson. The fourth 
of seven sons of Andrew Wilkinson, of 
Boroughbridge, esq. many years Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Aldborough, and 
principal store-keeper of the Ordnance ; 
he was early designed for the Church, 
and received a most excellent classical 
education under Mr. Clarke of Beverley 
School. From under his care he was re- 
moved to Clare Hall in Cambridge, and 
was admitted to the degree of B. A. in 
1752, and M. A. 1754. Sheffield, the fa- 
mily living, becoming vacant in 1753, it 
was reserved for Mr. Wilkinson, till he 
was of age to take it. This, and a prebend 
in the collegiate church of Ripon, was all 
the preferment he enjoyed, nor did he 
seek or wish for more. At Sheffield he 
had sufficient scope for the exercise of 
his benevolence, and of that desire of use- 
fulness which entered so largely into his 
moral constitution. He undertook very 
early in life the office of a Magistrate for 
the West and North Ridings, the duties 
of which, as he executed them, were most 
laborious. In the latter part of his life 
he enjoyed great affluence, all his brothers 
having gone before him. He then spent a 
portion of his time at his family mansion 
at Boroughbridge, but much the largest 
portion was still passed at his favourite 
and quiet retreat near Sheffield. At Bo- 
roughbridge he died, after a long and 
painful illness, on Friday the 18th of Jan, 
1805, and was buried in the church of that 
town, where a handsome monument was 
erected to his memory by his relative and 
executor, the late Rev. Marmaduke Law- 
son, bearing this inscription: 

‘Sacred to the memory of the Rev. 
James Wilkinson, A.M. fourth and last 
surviving son of Andrew Wilkinson, esq. 
He held the Vicarage of Sheflield fifty 
years, and for nearly the same length of 
time discharged the duties of a Magis- 
trate; for the execution of which import- 
ant trusts, extensive and accurate know- 
ledge, uncommon discernment, superior 
talents, and conciliating manners, emi- 
nently qualified him. He was candid, 
modest, unassuming, yet of steady cou- 

rage : 
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rage: uninfluenced by selfish views, he 
ever firmly persevered in the path of 
duty. His piety was sincere, and without 
ostentation, his benevolence diffusive, 
active, unwearied. What wonder that 
one in whom so many great and amiable 
qualities were united, whilst living should 
be revered, and when dead, be regretted 
as a public loss! He departed this life, 
Jan. 18, 1805, in the 75th year of his age.’ 

“Mr. Wilkiuson published only one 
Sermon: a plain, unaffected, interesting 
discourse, delivered in St. Paul’s Church, 
on the day when first the Infirmary, that 
noble monument of the liberality of the 
passing generation of inhabitants of Shef- 
field and its vicinity, was opened for the 
reception of patients. He entered not into 
religious controversies ; but in theology, 
he was of the school of Clarke, Balguy, 
and the rational divines of the former 
half of the last century. 

“ The inhabitants of Sheffield, who had 
benefited so largely by his public and 
private services, were not unmindful of 
what was due to the memory of Mr. Wil- 
kinson. There was one day of public 
mourning: an engraving was executed 
from the portrait which bad been painted 
some years befure by desire of the Com- 
pany of Cutlers, and hung in their Hall: 
the band of Chantrey, as we have seen, 
was called to give his features to marble 
for a monument to be erected at the public 
expense in the parish church: and im- 
pressed upon a medallion in copper, the 
features of his countenance will be perused 
by far distant generations. The good 
should be had in everlasting remem- 
brance.” 


The sepulchral chapel of the Tal- 
bot family is next described. It was 
founded by George, the fourth Earl 
of Shrewsbury, temp. Hen. VIII. A 
general view is given of the Chapel. 


“ The monument of the founder is an 
altar tomb with spiral columns at the four 
corners, and upon it cumbent effigies of 
the Earl and bis two Countesses. It 


stands in a recess beneath the arch, and, 


three of its sides are concealed by the 
wainscot and the upright shafts which sup- 
port the arch. The side exposed to view 
presents three rose compartments, and in 
the centre of each a shield of arms in 
brass. That in the centre contained the 
six principal quarterings of the Earl, viz. 
Montgomery, Talbot, Nevil, Furnival, 
Verdon, and Strange. That on the dexter 
the same, impaling Hastings, and that on 
the sinister the same, impaling Walden. 
The tomb has been robbed of the last. 
The effigies are in marble, and in the best 
style of the age: the work it is probable 
of some Italian artist, whose name I once 
hoped to have recovered from some notice 
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of him in the Talbot papers. The Ear! is 
represented with his coronet and in the 
robes of the order of the Garter, his feet 
resting on a talbot, and his hands joined 
asin prayer. ‘There is a character given 
to the countenance which leaves no room 
to doubt that it is intended to be a por- 
trait. Ou a close vest beneath his robe 
are embroidered the six principal quarter- 
ings of his house. On the dress of the 
two ladies who lie beside him are also 
heraldic devices. Their hands are joined 
as in prayer, and at their feet are angels 
supporting plain shields.” 

An exquisite delicate etching of 
these elegant figures, by Blore, illus- 
trates this description. 

Between the Shrewsbury chapel 
and the vestry is the Communion- 
table, with a painting of the Last 
Supper, by Nathaniel Tucker, an 
artist who resided at Sheffield, and 
left portraits of the principal ishabit- 
ants between 1765 and 1780. 

The modern churches of St. Paul 
and St. James are next noticed. 

The different societies of Dissenters 
form the subject of the 10th Chapter. 
Among the dissenting ministers, Mr. 
Timothy Jollie is conspicuous, “a 
man,” says Dr. Grosvenor, (who stu- 
died under him) “ of an excellent spi- 
rit, of great spirituality, and sweetness 
of temper. He kept an academy, 
from which issued some of the most 
useful and popular ministers among 
the Dissenters, in the earlier part of 
the 18th century. He had also under 
his care three men who attained emi- 
nence of another kind: Saunderson, 
the blind professor ; Bowes, the Irish 
Chancellor; and Secker, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. An interesting me- 
moir of the Archbishop is here given; 
and twelve of his letters written in 
early life. 

Under the head of “* The Grammar 
School,” our limits will only permit 
us to notice that memoirs are to be 
found of the Rev. John Balguy, fa- 
ther of Dr. T. Balguy, the Archdea- 
con, aod who declined a Bishopric; of 
the Rev. Charles Daubuz; the Rev. 
Christopher Robinson; the Rev. Jo- 
shua Bayes; John Roebuck, M.D. of 
Birmingham; the Rev. James Caw- 
thorn, master of Tunbridge Gram- 
mar School; and the Rev. Ebenezer 
Radcliffe. 

The 12th and last Chapter contains 
an account of the Charitable Institu- 
tions and Foundations. St. Leonard’s 


Hospital, the old Alms Houses, the 
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Town Trust, the Hospital of Gilbert 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and Hollis’s Hos- 
pital and Schools, are all described. 

The other charitable institutions 
which do honour to this populous 
town, may be thus briefly enume- 
rated: The Boys’ Charity School— 
The Free Writing School, and Birley’s 
Charity—Barlow’s Charity—Sitwell’s 
Charity—Parkin’s Charity—Kirkby’s 
Charity—Sunday Schools—The Girls’ 
Charity School—The General Infir- 
mary—Haoby’s Charity — Hudson's 
Charity—Sick Clubs, and the Female 
Benefit Society —Society for bettering 
the Condition of the Poor—Society 
for superseding Climbing Boys—Lan- 
casterian School — National District 
Society’s Schools—Parsons’s Charity 
—aod the Humane Society.—All there 
are fully noticed. 

The “ Topceraphical Survey of 
the Parish of Sheftield’” embraces the 
history of the six following town- 
ships, arranged according tothe proxi- 
mity of situation: The township of 
Sheffield ; Ecclesall-Byerlow, Upper- 
Hallam, Nether-Hallam, Brightside- 
Byerlow, and Alttercliffe-cum-Darnall. 

In the township of Sheffield is an 
account, with two views, of the re- 
mains of Sheffield Manor. 

“ There is wothing io the ruins of Shef- 
field-manour which, as a single object, 
presents a fine subject for the pencil, and, 
as a whole, the ruin is less picturesque 
than it was fifty years ago, when the twin 
towers were both standing. Its interest 
as a building arises not from the beauty 
of minute portions, but ‘from the exlent 
of the whole. Of the present state and 
appearance of the ruins the engravings 
here given from faithful and beautiful 
drawings will long preserve the memory, 
when the ruins themselves shall have pe- 
rished: but no pencil; no pen coald. do 
justice to the magnificent panorama of 
distant scenery which spreads around the 
site of this edifice. The founder, while 
he took care to screen it from the winds 
by close and thick plantations up to its 
very gates, placed it on the highest point 
io the park. ‘The fir-crowned heights of 
Norton, the sweet vale of Beauchief, the 
purple moor of Totley, and the barren hills 
of the Peak, the thick woods of Wharn- 
cliffe and Wentworth, the widening vale 
of the Don, and the hills of Laughton and 
Hansworth, each distinguishable by its 
spire, are all comprehended within the 
view from this elevation, The manour 
itself, its towers and battlements appear- 
ing above the thick woods in which it was 
embosomed, must have once formed a pro- 

Gent. Mac. May, 1821, 
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minent and striking object in the scenery 
from many points of the surrounding 
country.” 

At the manor the principal agent of 
the Norfolk family resided till 1706. 

“An old half-timbered house in 
the Ponds was undoubtedly an appen- 
dage to the Castle. Tradition says it 
was the Laundry. It is called, in an 
inventory of the time of Elizabeth, 
‘ The Hawle at the Poandes’.” Of this 
curious old mansion there is a very 
neat wood-cut by Mr. Hughes, from a 
drawing by Mr. Blore; which we are 
thankfulto the author for being allow- 
ed to lay before our readers. (See 
Plate IT.) 

The old Gaol (a particular descrip- 
tion of which was given in our Maga- 
zine for 1801, p. 300), has been lately 
taken down. 

In page 194, the Town Hall and 
various other public buildings are de- 
scribed; and a Ligt is given of the 
Master Cutlers. 

Under the township of Ecclesall- 

Byerlow, are accounts Of the antient 
family of Ecclesall, and the great fa- 
mily of Scrope; as also an account, 
with a pedigree, of wake py ceTg 
family of Strelley of Beauchief Abbey, 
and of their Representatives, the 
Pegge's of Beauchief. 
: © We have in this family an instance 
which by some bas ‘been supposed rare, 
of the direct descendants of the original 
grantee possessing and residing upon the 
abbey. lands granted to their ancestor. 
What, indeed, could tempt the family to 
forsake a re-idence circumstanced so 
agreeably in every respect as Beauchief ? 
Not to be last enumerated among the ad- 
vantages of this choice spot is the preser- 
vation of so many records of the monastic 
establishment in its days of prosperity, 
and that there has orisen among the fa- 
mily of its modern owners an antiquary 
who has known how to make a judicious 
use of the materia!s for its history. The 
late Dr. Samuel Pegge, rector of Whit- 
tington, was descended of Humphry Pegge 
of Osmaston, who was cousin-german to 
Edward Pegge who married the heiress of 
Beauchief. But through his mother he 
had a nearer connexion with the bouse 
whose history he has so well described. 
She was a daughter of Francis Stevenson 
of Unstone. by Gertrude his wife, the 
daughter of Edward Pegge of Beauchief 
esquire, and Gertrude Strelley. 

** The Reader may find a very pleasing 
description of the sequestered and beauti- 
ful scenery around Reauchief in a work 
entitled ‘ Peak Scenery,’ by Mr. — 
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of Sheffield, a gentleman who in the midst 
of his commercial pursuits, and an active 
evgagement in any scheme which has for 
its object the benefit of his place of resi- 
dence, has found time to cultivate a taste 
for the beauties of nature and of art, 
which is combined with powers of descrip- 
tion cf no ordinary kind. We have had 
many engravings of the remains of Beau- 
chief, and there is one in the work here 
referred to which will have a permanent 
value as being from the pencil of Chantrey.” 


Broom Hall introduces a full ac- 
count of the highly respectable family 
of Jessop ; sound of whom were of 
literary eminence; and that spirit 
still lives in its present representatives. 

** The name of Sir William Gell is de- 
servedly held in the highest respect by 
the lovers of the remains of classical 
times ; and Mr. Marmaduke Lawson, the 
eldest son of the Rev. Mr. Lawson, of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, where he 
was admitted A.B. in February, 1816, ob- 
tained in 1812 one of Sir William Browne’s 
medals for the best Latin ode, and in 
1816 one of the Chancellor’s medals for 
the best classical exercises. [In 1814 he 
was elected the first Pitt scholar. At the 
geueral election of 1818, Mr. Lawson was 
returned Member of Parliament for Bo- 
roughbridge.”’ 

The Out-Parts of Hallamshire con- 
sist of the parishes of Ecclesfield, 
Hansworth, Treeton, and Whiston, 
and the Chapelry of Bradfield. All 
these places is satisfactorily describ- 
ed; with accounts and pedigrees of 
the numerous families connected with 
them. 

We trust our full approbation of 
the able manner in which Mr. Hun- 
ter has executed his task, has been 
already sufficiently evinced by the 
— account we have given of his 

ork. 


64. Account of a Tour in Normandy ; 
undertaken chiefly for the purpose of in- 
westigating the Architectural Antiquities 
of the Duchy, with Observations on its 
History, on the Country, and on its Inha- 
bitants. Illustrated with numerous En- 
gravings ; 2 vols. Royal 8vo, pp. 240, and 
314. Arch. 

VERY rarely do we find united in 
one person the extent of science, the 
solid learning, and at the same time 
the extreme diffidence, which appear 
throughout these entertaining Vo- 
lumes. Mr. Dawson Turner has lon 
been distinguished as an Amateur Col- 
lector ; as a liberal patron of the 
Rolite Arts; but his accurate know- 
ledge of Architectural Antiquity, and 
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his intimate acquaintance with the 
— of Political conomy, are 
here first publicly developed. 

The connexion which for some ages 
subsisted between Normandy and our 
own country is well known; and is 
demonstrated by the similarity of 
manners which even to this day is 
visible. An account, therefore, of 
that extensive Province from so judi- 
cious an observer, cannot fail of being 
a valuable acquisition to English Lite- 
rature. 

Mr. Turner shall introduce himself: 

*€ The observations which form the basis 
of the following Letters, were collected 
during three successive tours in Normandy, 
in the summers of 1815, 1818, and 1819 ; 
but chiefly in the second of these years. 
Where I have not depended upon my own 
remarks, I have endeavoured, as far as 
appeared practicable and without tedious 
minuteness, to quote my authorities for 
facts; and I believe that I have done so 
in most instances, except indeed where I 
have borrowed from the journals of the 
companions of my tours,—the nearest and 
dearest of my connections,—or from that 
of my friend, Mr. Cohen, who, at almost 
the same time, travelled through a great 
part of Normandy, pursuing also very si- 
milar objects of inquiry. The materials 
obtained from these sources, it has been 
impossible to separate from my own; and, 
interwoven as they are with the rest of the 
text, it is only in my power to acknowledge, 
in these general terms, the assistance 
which | have thus received.” 


The descriptions given by Mr. Tur- 
ner of the several Cathedrals and 
Churches which he visited are not 
only satisfactory to the professed 
Artist, but from the elegant simpli- 
city of the language, are equally pleas- 
ing to the general Reader. 

That our Author can also agreeably 
descend to — life, may be ex- 
emplified by the following extract: 

“ The first approach to Dieppe is ex- 
tremely striking. To embark in the even- 
ing at Brighton, sleep soundly in the 
packet, and fiod yourself, as is commonly 
the case, early the next morning under 
the piers of this town, is a transition, which, 
to a person unused to foreign countries, 
can scarcely fail to appear otherwise than 
as a dream; so marked and so entire is 
the difference between the air of elegance 
and mutual resemblance in the buildings, 
of smartness approaching to splendor in 
the equipages, of fashion in the costume, 
of the activity of commerce in the move- 
ments, and of newness and neatness in 
every part of the one, contrasted in the 
other with a strong character of poverty 
and neglect, with houses as various in 

their 
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their structure as in their materials, with 
dresses equa!ly dissimilar in point of color, 
substance, and style, with carriages which 
seem never to have known the spirit of 
improvement, and with a general listless- 
ness of manner, the result of indolence, 
apathy, and want of occupation. With 
all this, however, the novelty which at- 
tends the entrance of the harbor at Dieppe, 
is not only striking, but interesting. It is 
not thus at Calais, where half the indivi- 
duals you meet in the streets are of your 
own country; where English fashions and 
manovfactures are ¢ only adopted ; 
and where you hear your native tongue, 
not only iu the hotels, but even the very 
beggars follow you with, ‘ I say, give me 
uu sou, s’il vous please.’ But this is not 
the only advantage which the road by 
Dieppe from London to Paris possesses 
over that by Calais. There is a saving of 
distance, amounting to twenty miles on 
the English, and sixty on the French side 
of the water; the expence is still farther 
decreased by the yet lower rate of charges 
at the inns: and, while the ride to the 
French metropolis by the one route is 
through a most uninteresting country, with 
no other objects of curivsity than Amiens, 
Beauvais, and Abbeville; by the other it 
passes through a province unrivalled for 
its fertility and for the beauty of its land- 
scape, and which is allowed by the French 
themselves to be the garden of the king- 
dom. Rouen, Vernon, Mantes, and St, 
Germain, naines all more or less connect- 
ed with English history, successively pre- 
sent themselves to the traveller; and, 
during the greater part of his journey, his 
path lies by the side of a noble stream, 
diversified beyond almost every other by 
the windings of its channel, and the islands 
which stud its surface. There is still a third 
point of passage upon our Southern coast, 
and one that has of late been considerably 
frequented, from Southampton to Havre ; 
but this I never tried, and do not know 
what it has to recommend it, except to 
those who are proceeding to Caen or to 
the Western parts of France. The voyage 
is longer and more uncertain, the distance 
by land between London and Paris is also 
greater, nor does it offer equal facilities as 
to inns and public carriages.” 

In a Letter “‘on the Affairs of 
France,” dated in June 1818, Mr. 
Turner says, 

“There is a material improvement at 
Rouen, since I was last here: nothing 
could be worse than the inns of the year 
1815; but four years of peace have ef- 
fected a wonderful alteration, and nothing 
can now be better than the Hétel de Nor- 
mandie, where we have fixed our quarters, 
Objection may, indeed, be made to its si- 
tuation, as to that of every other hétel in 
the city ; but this is of little moment io a 
town, where every house, whatever street 
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or place it may front, opens intu a eourt- 
yard, so that its views are confined to 
what passes within its own quadrangle; 
and, for excellence of accommodations, 
elegance of furniture, skill in cookery, ci- 
vility of attendance, nay, even for what is 
more rare, neatness, our host, M. Trimo- 
let, may challenge competition with almost 
any establishment in Europe. For the 
rent of the house, which is one of the 
most spacious in Rouen, he pays three 
thousand francs a year; and, as house- 
rent is one of the main standards of the 
value of the circulating medium, I will 
add, that our friend, M. Rondeav, for bis, 
which is not only among the largest but 
among the most elegant and the best placed 
for business, pays but five hundred — 
more, This, then, may be considered as 
the maximum at Rouen, Yet Rouen is far 
from being the place which should be se- 
lected by an Englishman, who retires to 
France for the purpose of economizing : 
living in general is scarcely one-fourth 
cheaper than in our own country. At 
Caen it is considerably more reasonable; 
on the banks of the Loire the expences of 
a family do not amount to one-half of the 
English cost ; and still farther South a yet 
more sensible reduction takes place, the 
necessaries of life being cheaper by half 
than they are in Normandy, and houge- 
rent by full four-fifths.” 


The whole description of Rouen* 
and its fine Cathedral, and other pub- 
lic buildings, the Literary Institutions, 
&c. is highly to the purpose. 

Under the head of ‘* Monastic In- 
stitutions,” we are told that, ~ 

“ The Laws of France do not recognize 
monastic vows; but of late years, the 
clergy have made attempts to re-establish 
the communities which once characterized 
the Catholic Church. To a certain de- 
gree they have succeeded: the spirit of 
Religion is stronger than the Law; and 
the spirit of contradiction, which teaches 
the subject to do whatever the law forbids, 
is stronger than either.” 

** Nuns are increasing and multiplying, 
but Monks and Friars are looked. upon 
with a more jealous eye; and | have not 
heard that avy such eommunities have 
been allowed to re-assemble within the 
limits of the duchy, once so distinguished 
for their opulence, and, perhaps, for their 
piety and learning. 

“ The libraries of the monasteries were 
wasted, dispersed, and destroyed, daring 
the Revolution ; but the wrecks have since 
been colleeted in the principal! towns; and 





* A good view of Rouen Cathedral is 
given in vol. LXXXIV. parti. ; of Evreux 
and Lisieux Cathedrals, vol. LIII. pp. 
208, 813; four views of Seez Cathedral, 
vol. LVL, 359; and of the Abbey of St. 
Stephen at Caen, in vol, LXXXV. part ii. 

thus 
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thus originated the public library of Rouen, 
which now contains, as-it is said, upwards 
of seventy thousand volumes. As may 
be anticipated, a great proportion of the 
wo:ks which it includes relate to theo- 
logy and scholastic divinity ; and the Bul- 
landists present their formidable front of 
fifty-four ponderous folios. 

“The manuscripts, of which I undér- 
stand there are full eight hundred, are of 
much greater value than the printed books, 
But they are at present unarranged and 
uncatalogued, though M. Licquet, the li- 
brarian, has been for some time past la- 
boring to bring them into order. Among 
thosé pointed out to us, none interested 
me so much as an original autograph of 
the Historia Normannorum, by William de 

~ Jumieges, brought from the very abbey to 
which he belonged.” 

“The Abbé Saas, who published, in 
1746, a catalogue of the manuscripts be- 
longing to the library of the Cathedral of 
Rouen, calls this Benedictionary, which 
then belonged to the metropoliten Church, 
a Penitential ; and gives it, as his opinion, 
that it is a production of the eighth cen- 
tury, with which ara he says that the cha- 
racter of the writing wholly accords. Mont- 
faucon, who never saw it, follows the Abbé ; 
but the opinion of these learned men has 
recently been confuted by M. Gourdin, 
who has bestowed considerable pains upon 
the elucidation of the history and contents 
of this curious relic. He states that a 
sum of fifteen thousand franes had been 
offered for it, by a countryman of our 
own; but [ should not hesitate to class 
this tale among the numberless idle re- 
ports which are current upon the conti- 
nent, respecting the riches and the folly of 
English travellers. The famous Bedford 
Missal, at a time when the bibliomania 
was at its height, could hardly fetch a 
larger sum ; and this of Rouen is in no 
point of view, except antiquity, to be put 
in competition with the English manu- 
script. Its illuminations are certainly 
beautiful ; but they are equalled by many 
hundreds of similar works ; and they are 
only three in number, the Resurrection, 
the Descent of the Holy Ghost, and the 
Death of the Virgin. —The volume appears 
to have been originally designed for the 
use of the Cathedral of Canterbury ; as it 
contains the service used at the consecra- 
tion of our Anglo-Saxon Sovereigns.” 


In a note on the Bedford Missal, 
Mr. Turoer observes, that 

«* At the sale of Mr. Edwards’ library, 
in April 1815, it was bought by the pre- 
sent Duke of Marlborough for six hundred 
and eighty-seven pounds fifteen shillings. 
—The following anecdote, connected with 
it, was communicated to me by a literary 
friend, who had it from one of the parties 
interested ; and I take this opportunity 


‘ 
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of inserting it, as worthy of a place in 
some future Bidli ical Decameron.— 
At the time when the Bedford Missal was 
on sale, with the rest of the Duchess of 
Portland’s collection, the late King sent 
for his bookseller, and expressed his inten: 
tion to become the purchaser. The book- 
seller ventured to submit to his Majesty, 
that the article in question, as one highly 
curious, was likely to fetch a high price. 
—‘ How high ?’—* Probably, two hundred 
guineas !’—* Two hundred guineas for a 
Missal !? exclaimed the Queen, who was 
present, and lifted up her hands with ex- 
treme astonishment.—‘ Well, well,’ said 
his Majesty, ‘ I'll still have it; but, since 
the Queen thinks two hundred guineas so 
enormous a sum for a Missal, I'll go no 
farther.’—The bidding for the Royal Li- 
brary did actually stop at that point; and 
Mr. Edwards carried off the prize by add- 
ing three pounds more.” 


Of the MS. by William of Jumieges, 
@ peat transcript is given; and after 
noticing some other articles of curi- 
osity, Mr. Turner adds, 


*« The library is open every day, except 
Sundays and Thursdays, from ten to two, 
to every body who chooses to enter. It is 
to the credit of the inhabitants of Rouen, 
that they avail themselves of the privilege ; 
and the room usually contains a respect- 
able assemblage of persons of all classes. 
The revenue of the library does not amount 
to more than three thousand francs 
annum ; but it is also occasionally assist- 
ed by government. The French ministers 
of state consider that it is the interest of 
the nation to promote the publication of 
splendid works, either by pecuniary grants 
to the authors, er, as more commonly 
happens, by subscribing for a number of 
copies, which they distribute amongst the 
publig libraries of the kingdom.—I could 
say a great deal upon the difference in the 
conduct of the governments of France and 
England in this respect, but it would be 
out of place; and I trust that our Mouse 
of Commons will not be long before they 
expunge from the statute-books, a law 
which, under the sbameless pretence of 
* encoureging learning,’ is in fact a dis- 
grace to the country.” 

To this very just and reasonable 
suggestion we heartily say, Amen; 
and respectfully recommending it to 
the attention of thuse in whom alone 
the power is vested of alleviating an 
unequal and oppressive burthen, we 
for the present take our leave of this 
intelligent and fascinating Tourist. 

The very delicate and beautiful 
Etchings, fifty in number, are princi- 
pally, if not all, from the pencil and 
needle of Mr. Turner's accomplished 

Lady. 
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Lady. There are also several neat 
wood-cuts, from her accur>te delinea- 
tions. 

Mr. Turner frequently cites the 
* Alien Priories” as a werk of Mr. 
Gough’s. But as that excellent To- 
pographer has “ laurels enough of his 
own,” and as that Work has long 
been out of priot, we shall briefly 
state that those two neat volumes, 
and the “ History of the Abbey of 
Bec,” were edited, in 1779, by Mr. 
Nichols. The “ Alien Priories” were 
compiled from the MSS. of Mr. John 
Warburton ; and the ** Abbey of Bec” 
was printed from a MS. communicated 
by Dr. Ducarel. Both these works 
were revised, through the press, by 
Dr. Ducarel and Mr. Gough: many 
valuable notes were added by both, 
and a Glossary by Mr.Gough*. For 
some account of these three interest- 
ing morsels of Anglo-Normanic His- 
tory, and a beautiful view of Mount 
St. Michael, see our vol. XLIX. pp. 
252, 582. See also the “ Literary 
Anecdotes,” vol. VI. pp. 284, 631. 


65. A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in France and Germany. 
By the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin. 
F.R.S. A. &c. 3 vols. imperial 8vo. 
SCARCELY had we risen from the 

treat afforded us by Mr. Dawson Tur- 

ner’s Volumes, embellished as they 
are by very interesting delineations,— 
when we were most agreeably sur- 
are by the more splendid and ela- 
orate decorations of the Bibliogra- 
phical tomes now before us; which, 
though somewhat similar in design, 
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are far more comprehensive in ex- 
tent, and in the variety of articles, 
which have fallen under the imme- 
diate inspection of the most indus- 
trious Bibliomaniac: of this or any 
other country. 

Mr. Turner's Tour is confined to 
the Province of Normandy; and the 
principal object of his attention is 
directed to Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture.—Mr. Dibdin (like Mr. Turner) 
begins his Description at Dieppe; and 
after visiting Rouen, Caen, Bayeux, 
Vire, Falaise, Paris, &c. &c. with a 
more especial view to the principal 
Libraries in each, proceeds to Stras- 
burgh, Stutgard, Augsburg, Munich, 
and Vienna, enlarging on each with 
the dignified han of a Master, en- 
riching his pages with a plentiful har- 
vest of continental Science aod Lite- 
rature, and adorning them with an 
endless variety of Engraviogs by the 
ablest Artists. 

Thus much must suffice for the al- 
most momentary glimpse we have 
taken of these (in every way) highly- 
finished Volumes; which we hope 
speedily to have the satisfaction of 
perusing more at leisure. 


66. 4 Narrative of the Campaigns of the 
British Army at Washington and New 
Orleans, under Generals Ross, Paken- 
ham, and Lambert, in the years 1814 and 
1815. With some Account of the Countries 
visited. By an Officer who served in the 
Expedition. Svo. pp. 377* Murray. 


_ WHY are these pages so extremely 
interesting, as we have found them? 
Not, certainly, from the military im- 





* That the revision of these learned Antiquaries was highly useful, will not be doubt- 
ed. That it was somewhat expensive to the Editor, may be judged of from a similar 
kindness which Mr. Nichols experienced, in the same year, when printing the * Koyal and 
Noble Wills.” “The first projector of this curious Work was Dr. Ducarel ; and by the joint 
assistance of that eminent Civilian and Mr. Gough, it was conducted through the press, 
not without a very considerable inconvenience to the Printer, who paid the whole 
expence occasioned by the various notes added by his learned Friends; a circumstance 


thus pleasanily alluded to by one of them: 


“* Who shall decide when Doctors disagree 
Between the learn’d Civilian and R. G. ? 
Revis’d and Sic Orig. the Doctor cries, 
Nor Once v elucidate the puzzle tries. 
* Write Notes,’ the Director says: ‘ Again revise,’ 
And wearies out the Text with grave surmise. 





Nichols o’erruns, and finds at last to’s cost 
The plague is his, and only ours the boast. 
While the Compositor’s and Pouncy’s + fees 
Mount high, we scratch aod scribble at our ease, 
Scrawl crooked lines and words that none can read : 
And thus far only are we both agreed. R. G. Nov. 1779." 
t+ The eminent Engraver; who was occasionally Dr, Ducarel’s Amanuensis. 
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portance of those campaigns, of which 
the first was but moderately success- 
ful, the latter deeply, though not dis 
gracefully unfortunate. The reason 
is, because the narrator is evidently 
an active partaker in every transac- 
tion he relates. Because he takes 
the reader with him in every part of 
the Expedition, from the close of the 
Peninsular war to the final departure 
from the Mississippi. Because he is 
pleasingly interested in every thing 
that presents itself to his observation ; 
the nature of countries, the manners 
of people, the difficulties or facilities 
which the various parts of the tran- 
saction presented; and because, in 
describing oaturally his own feelings, 
he compels the reader to partake 
them. It consists of 25 Letters, but 
divested of ail the superfluous accom- 
paviments of epistolary writings; and 
we hesitate not to predict, that who- 
ever begins the first Letter, will pro- 
ceed to the last, with as little inter- 
ruption as his time will allow. 

The first Letter is dated from the 
Garonne, and describes the situation 
of the British troops before Bayonne, 
immediately after the conclusion of 
the armistice in May 1814. We need 
not go further to exemplify the au- 
thor’s natural talent for picturesque 
description : 

“Regarded in connection with past 
events, the scene was indeed most inte- 
resting ; though to a stranger fresh from 
England, a man we will suppose of retired 
and peaceful habits, I can readily imagine 
that it would have been productive of 
much pain; and that it would have drawn 
from him many ejaculations against the 
Darbarities of war, and the crvelties of 
men towards one another. On each side 
of the road, in whatever direction we cast 
our eyes, and as far as our eyes could 
reach, we beheld cottages unroofed and in 
ruins, chateaux stripped of their doors and 
windows, gardens laid waste, the walls de- 
molished, and the fruit-trees cat down; 
whole plantations levelled, and vineyards 
trodden under foot. Here and there like- 
wise, a redoubt or breast-work presented 
itself; while caps, broken fire-locks, pieces 
of clothing and accoutrements scattered 
about in profusion, marked the spots 
where the strife had been most deter- 
mined, and where many a fine fe!low had 
met his fate. Our journey lay, in short, 
over a field of battle, so that the houses 
were not only thoroughly gutted (to use 
a vulgar but most expressive phrase), but 
for the most part were riddled. with cannon 
shot. Round some of the largest, indeed, 


there was not a wall nor a tree, which did 
not present evident proofs of its having 
been converted into a temporary place of 
defence, while the deep ruts in what had 
once been lawns and flower gardens, 
showed that even their beauty did not 
protect them from being destroyed by 
the rude passage of heavy artillery. 

“Immediately beyond the village of 
Bedart, such spectacles were particularly 
frequent. It was here, you will recollect, 
that, in the month of December last, there 
was fighting for four days together; and 
I do assure you that the number of little 
hillocks within our view, from most of 
which legs and arms were peeping up, as 
well as the other objects which I have at- 
tempted to describe, sufficiently attested 
the obstinacy with which the fighting had 
been maintained. 

«I repeat, that in the bosom of a man 
of peace, it is very conceivable that all 
this would have excited feelings exceed- 
ingly painful; in ours, however, such 
feelings were overborne by others much 
more powerful. If we gazed with peculiar 
interest upon one hovel more than ano- 
ther, it was because some of us had there 
maintained ourselves ; if we endeavoured 
to count the number of shot-holes in any 
walls, or the breaks in any hedge, it was 
because we had stood behind them when 
* the iron hail’ fell thick and fast around 
us, Our thoughts, in short, had more of 
exultation in them than sorrow; for though 
now and thev, when the name of a fallen 
comrade was mentioned, it was accom- 
panied with a ‘ poor fellow!’ the conver- 
sation soon returned again to the exploits 
and hair-breadth escapes of the survivors. 
On the whole, therefore, our march was 
one of deep interest and high excitement, 
feelings which did not entirely evaporate 
when we halted, about two hours after 
boon, at the village of Anglet.” P. 5. 


After depicting the extreme misery 
of a country which had recently been 
the seat of war, our soldier concludes 
with this very just reflection: 


“One only remark, however, I beg 
leave to make, a remark which has been 
often made by much wiser men, that old 
England, if she were but properly aware 
of it, has more cause of sincere thankful- 
ness than any nation of Europe. It is 
here that our countrymen have suffered, 
and are still suffering in their purses ; and 
it is unquestionable, that to part with our 
money, and to deny ourselves luxuries to 
which we have ail our lives been accus- 
tomed, ure in themselves no slight griev- 
ances. But if they who complain so bit- 


terly of taxation, could but experience for 
a short time the real misery of having a 
war brought home to their doors, I am 


mistaken if they would not desire to buy 
it 














jt-away again, at double the price of the 
present burthens.” P. 13. 

The second Letter contains some 
account of Bayonne, of its military 
strength, and of the village of St. 
Etienne, where the French had at- 
tacked our army by night: -with the 
beginnings of their march, and the 
contrasted aspect of the country 
where war had not penetrated. The 
third Letter describes the march 
through les Landes, and the remark- 
able appearance of the peasants, walk- 
ing on very high stilts. Of these, we 
recollect that a coloured wood-cut is 
given in a slight work, entitled * Tra- 
vels through Portugal and Spain, by 
W. Graham, esq.” published in 1820. 
Our present traveller describes also 
the mode of getting turpentine from 
the fir-trees, which supplies the place 
of oil for their lamps. He then con- 
ducts us to Bourdeaux, which is also 
vividly depicted. The fourth Letter 
brings us to the embarkation of the 
troops destined for America, in which 
division the author was included ; and 
it ends with an account of the pretty 
island of St. Michael's, much more 
particular than any we have hitherto 
seen. The author, with a spirit of 
enterprize which never seems to fail 
him, rode through the island on a 
donkey, from Villa Franca to Ponts 
del Gada, and represents his excur- 
sion as highly agreeable, and pecu- 
liarly picturesque. This description 
is continued also through the chief 
part of the fifth Letter. They pro- 
ceeded to Bermuda, which is de- 
scribed in the sixth Letter; and from 
thence they sailed for the Chesapeak. 
Here commence the warlike opera- 
tions; and the invasion and destruc- 
tion of Washington are related ina 
most interesting style. The violence 
exercised against that cily is attri- 
buted to the attack made by the 
Americans upon the party carrying a 
flag of truce, accompanied by Gene- 
ral Ross himself, whose horse was 
killed under him. It seems, however, 
that after executing their vengeance 
upon the public buildings of the city, 
they would have been attacked by the 
American army posted near it, had 
not such a hurricane intervened as 
few Englishmen have ever witnessed. 
This is thus told: 

** Whether or not it was their intention 
to attack, [ cannot pretend to say, be- 
eause it was noon before they showed 
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themselves; and soon after, when some- 
thing like a movement could be discerned 
in their ranks, the sky grew suddenly dark, 
and the most tremendous hurricane ever 
remembered by the oldest inhabitant of 
the place, came on. Of the prodigious 
force of the wind, it is impossible for you 
to form any coaception. Roofs of houses 
were torn off by it, and whisked into the 
air like sheets of paper; while the rain, 
which accompanied it, resembled the rash- 
ing of a mighty cataract, rather than the 
dropping of a shower. The darkness was 
as great as if the sun had long set, and 
the last remains of twilight had come on, 
occasionally relieved by flashes of vivid 
lightning streaming through it, which, to- 
gether with the noise of the wind and the 
thunder, the crash of falling buildings, 
and the tearing of 100fs, as they were 
stripped from the walls, produced the most 
appalling effect I ever have, or probably 
ever shall witness. This lasted nearly 
two hours, without intermission; during 
which time, many of the houses spared by 
us, were blown down; and thirty of our 
men, besides several of the inhabitants, 
buried beneath their ruins. Our column 
was as completely dispersed, as if it had 
received a total defeat; some of the men 
flying for shelter behind walls and build- 
ings, and others falling flat upon the 
ground, to prevent themselves from being 
carried away by the tempest; nay, such 
was the violence of the wind, that two 
pieces of cannon which stood upon the 
eminence, were fairly lifted from the 
ground, and borne several yards to the 
rear.” P, 156. 


Their return to the shipping, after 
this Expedition, was not without its 
difficulties and perils; it was effected, 
however, without loss, and the army 
re-embarked for another service. An 
attempt was made upon Baltimore, 
but it was found tuo strong to be at- 
tacked, the whole country being now 
alarmed, and the enemy fully on their 
guard. These events exteod as far 
as the 15th Letter, and it is but just 
to say, that the interest is completely 
kept up io every part of the narra- 
tive. The army now sailed for the 
West Indies; and a good share of 
lively description is employed upon 
the island of Jamaica. Here again 
the author makes inland excursions, 
the account of which very pleasingly 
varies and enlivens the Narrative. An 
account is also given of the Maroon 
inhabitants. 

The last ion of the book, com- 
mencing with the 18th Letter, con- 
tains the Expedition against New Or- 
leans, for which place they sailed 
from 
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from Jamaica. Here also the inte- 
rest is completely sustained,—but sus- 
tained as in a deep tragedy, amidst 
difficulties, distresses, and every kind 
of untoward event. The perusal of 
this part is even painful, yet it is im- 
possible to relinquish it; and when 
the circumstances are considered, it 
seems wonderful that even a man 
should escape to tell the tale. It is 
evident that, by some means, the 
Americans had full intelligence of the 
designed attack, and were prepared in 
the most ample manner against it. 
The ‘advance was also to be made 
through a most impenetrable coun- 
try, amidst bogs, marshes, and every 
thing that could barrass an invading 
army. So that finally, after exertions 
of the most extraordinary resolution 
and perseverance, and the loss of 
many brave men and excellent offi- 
cers, the attempt was obliged to be 
relinquished; and it is only to be 
wondered that the remainder of the 
troops escaped so well. This reverse 
is feelingly described by the author : 

“But our return was far from trium- 
phant. We who only seven weeks ago 
had set out in the surest confidence of 
glory, and, { may add, of emolument, 
were brought back dispirited and dejected, 
Our ranks were woefully thinned, our 
chiefs slain, our clothing tattered and 
filthy, and even our discipline in some 
degree injured. A gloomy silence reigned 
throughout the armanent, except when it 
was broken by the lamentation over fallen 
friends ; and the interior of each ship pre- 
sented a scene well calculated to prove 
the short-sightedness of human hope, and 
human prudence,’”’ P, 347. 

Peace had now been concluded. 
But the ships, io their return, made 
some pause at the Havannah, for 
victualling and watering. This place 
the author describes in his usual man- 
ner. They did not reach Spithead 
till the 9th of May, 1815, when the 
return of Buonaparte into France 
was just made known; and the troops 
accordingly learned that, instead of 
remaining at all at home, they were 
immediately to proceed upon fresh 
service. 

So ends this very ingenious Narra- 
tive; in which, if the author can be 
said to have made much out of a lit- 
tle, it will be clearly seen that he has 
done so not by any studied artifice, 
but by a natural acuteness of ob- 
servation, catching in every situation 
all objects of an interesting kiod, and 
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seconded by a talent of expressing 
clearly and without affectation every 
thing which he is desirous of commu- 
nicating. 

We could wish that the Expedi- 
tion, particularly the latter part, had 
been more fortunate; but we could 
hardly wish it to be better related. 


67. Barnabe Itineraram, or Barnabee’s 
Journal. By Richard Brathwait, 4.M. 
With a Life of the Author, a Bibliogra- 
phical Introduction to the Itinerary, and 
a Catalogue of his Works. Edited from 
the first Edition by Joseph Haslewood. 
2 vols. 


WHEN the facetious author of the 
Epilogue spoken after the last West- 
minster Play, announced an edition of 
Barnabe (vol. XC. p. 543), we were 
not aware that another had just is- 
sued from the press, and have only 
obtained use of a copy now from the 
Act of Parliament store of the printer. 
This has arisen from the circum- 
stance, that however covetable this 
work has ever been, and extensive as 
the circulation has proved, the pre- 
sent edition is a fac simile impression 
of only 125 copies, including the 
george of ten for the Universities. 
Were we at any time inclined to 
quarrel with the editor for adopting 
his favourite restrictory plan, it 
would be in the present instance, 
where the curiosity and value of the 
original is restored with such typo- 
graphical beauty aod minuteness. 
We thik the objection to deteriorate 
the value of antient copies by en- 
larging the circulation of a fac simile 
impression beyond a small circle, who 
covet and appreciate the due value 
of such an undertakiog, might have 
been waived for a work so popular; 
for we do not like the chilling an- 
swer of the bookseller, “ It's out of 
print.” 

These little revivals of literary cu- 
riosities have been denounced as an 
idle fashion of the present day; but 
we doubt whether the time is far dis- 
tant when such of the reprints as have 
@ just claim of merit, must attain b 
scarcity a value nearly equal wit 
their originals. The error has been 


from too many labourers rushing into 

the vineyard, some of them not able 

to distinguish crabs from codlings, 

and without ability to give flavour to 
the fruit by grafting. 

landed the antient —_ 

or 
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for small impressions, whose opinion 
we shall venture to drag from ob- 
scurity, nothing fearing the doughty 
publishers of the present day, who, 
for interest, may fancy it were better 
upkoown. 

“A small ber of copies (he say~) 
they [the early printers] then wrought off, 
they being not so much at that time ad- 
dicted to lucre as they were to the advan- 
tage of learning; and to make learning 
the more set by, they thought that their 
books should bear a good price, which 
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We have been favoured with the 
use of the annexed wood engraving 
of ap antient drinking horn, “ one of 
the lions” of Queen's College, Oxford. 


would effectually be brought about by © 


printing a small number; and I wish the 
same method was more generally prac- 
tised now, which, however, we most not 
look for, as long as booksellers monopo- 
lize it as it were, and consequently value 
or depreciate books as they see fit, to the 
great loss and prejudice of learning.”— 
MS Collections in the Bodleian Library, 
vol, L. p. 15. 

Having already noticed in vol. 
LXXXVIII. i. 329, a previous Edi- 
tion of the Itinerary, by Mr. Hasle- 
wood, (in which Brathwait’s right to 
it as the author was first convincingly 
established) we have only to remark 
upon this edition, that the introduc- 
tury volume contains a life of Tho- 
was Brathwait, with a variety of new 
matter as to himself and family. 

We select the following character 
of Brath wait, as forcibly applying to 
the boon itinerant: 

“A description of his person has de- 
sceaded orally, as also of his dress, by 
which the trim fashion of his green years 
added comeliness to his grey hairs. Tra- 
dition reports him to have been in person 
below the common stature; well propor- 
tioned, and one of the handsomest men of 
his day; remarkable for ready wit and 
humour; charitable to the poor in the 
extreme, so much so, as to have involved 
himself in difficulties by it. He com- 
monly wore a light grey coat, red waist- 
coat, and leather breeches. His hat was 
a high-crowned one, and beyond what was 
common in those days when such hats 
were worn. His equals io life bestowed 
on him the name of Dapper Dick, by which 
he was universaliy known. la disposition 
he was as admirabie as in persou; and 
always taking, from the gaiety of bis 
heart, a conspicuous part in the neigh- 
bourhood in promoting the festivities of 
Christmas; those good times goue bye, 
long beheld him the darling of that side 
of the country.” 


Te the notes and collations of the 
Itinerary is added a valuable biblio- 
graphical account of several works 

y Brathwait. 

Genr. Mao. May, 1821. 
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The following illustration is ex- 
tracted from the notes to this work : 


** Queen's College Horn.—By the as- 
sistance (says the edi‘or) of my valuable 
friend the Rev. Dr. Bliss, a representa- 
tion is given of this curious Drinking Horo. 

“The substance of the horn itself is 
semitransparent, like tortoiseshell. It was 

reseuted to the College by the foundress 
Philippa, Queen of Henry IIl.; and, ac- 
cording to tradition, served to couvey a 
valuable manor in Dorsetshire. It is still 
used very frequently on gaudies and festi- 
vals, and contains two quarts Winchester 
measure, 

“It is richly ornamented with gold. 
The eagle on the top of the lid is hollow ; 
while the other eod, or tip, terminates 
with the head of a leopaid, or some other 
heraldic animal, curved round (towards 
the animal’s right) to the body of the 
Horn, and appears in the act of snarling, 
On the circelar border surrounding the 
elevated centre of the cover, on which the 
bird stands, the legend waggep! occurs 
thrice ; also repeated as often on the rim 
of gold uearest the lip; and again upon 
the rim to which the two fore-feet are at- 
tached; but not on that supported by the 
bind-leg. A semicircle of gold connects 
the extremities of the talous of each foot 
to each other; but the hind-claw of each 
of the three legs stands uuconnected. 

The Horn, from the crest of the bird 
to the soles of the two claws, is in ft. in. 


height,.ccoccccscesccecdscocccs eeccvcccece 18 
Of that height the eagle measures... 0 7 
From 
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From the crest to the extreme curve ft. in. 
of the avimal’s head is................ 3 44 

From the point of the beak to the aui- 
mal’s mouth, in a straight line...... 1 8 

Circumference of the mouth 13 


‘Longest diameter of the oval mouth 0 53 
Shortest diameter of the oval mouth 0 44 
Height of the two fore-claws.......... 0 34 
Height of the hind-claw ....... ecgee so 0 14 
Circumference of the first legendic 

Band ..c.ccc.ece eccececeee ececcee ecccesece 3 0; 
Circumference ofthe second legendic 


band 2. .cc.ccccese erceveees eresecoreseses 
Breadth of the first band 
Breadth of the second band .. 
Breadth of the third band ......... esos O 
Length of the gold ornament at the 
extremity terminating in the snarl- 
Jog heads. ..o.ccccecereres 

**We have been the more particular 
in this description, from the uncommon 
beauty and size of the original, which is 
probably matchless, 

* Of the antient custom of giving es- 
tates in fee avd also granting honourable 
offices by the gift, and the retainment by 
possession, of a diinking horn, the late 
Dr. Pegge collected several instances in 
his ‘ Observations on the Horn, as a Char- 
ter¥,’ The present Horn is larger but 
otherwise most similar to the Borstal 
Horn, of any described by the learned 
Antiquary ; and that was ‘supposed to 
have belonged to the Bison or Buffalo.’ 
It ts remarkable, from the iuscription ap- 
pearing to direct that the gift of the donor 
should be annually commemorated by a 
wassail pledge in the Christmas revels, 
How the Horn was to pass is uncertain, 
We have heard of long narrow drinking 
cops, now in use for a single draught, 
denominated “ a Long Conscience” and 
“a Short Conscience,”—the one holding 
three pints, and the other a quart; and 
therefore doubt if this Horn, although for 
magnitude it might have been borne by 
the Sanga or Galla Ox +, was not aptiently 
used for a like effort of conviviality, and 
thereby spoke “ pure Athenian.” ‘The 
Wassail Bowl went from lip to lip without 
replenishing : but the Horn was probably 
a pledge filled for every guest, and ex- 
pected to be emptied without breathing or 
spilling ; according to the tippling law for 
a long or short conscience, and in some 
places for drinking a yard of ale. Of the 
Waissail our author says— 

* Every day we dranke our Sheepherds 
health [heards, 

In wassell cups; not caring for our 
How well or ill they far’d, a figg for wealth, 

Wee made our chopps wag, and our 

grisled beards 3.’” 

* Archwologia, vol. III. 

+ See Voyage to Abyssinia, by Henry 
Salt, esq. 1814, 4to, p. 259, 

} -Hobbinol’s dialogue in “ Time’s 

Curtaine Drawne,” 1621. 


ccccscecccsscceesO 7 
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68. Observations on the Report of the Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Lords, re- 
lative to the Timber Trade. By a British 
Merchant. 8vo. pp. 118. Richardson. 


THIS Pamphlet is very ably and 
documentally written; but we are 
sorry that such high attention has 
been paid to timber by our author, 
or-the Legislature. Canada timber, 
all parties agree, is inferior in qua- 
lity; and the proper consideration, 
in our opinion, concerning the Baltic 
timber is, whether it is paid for in 
British manufactures, and imported 
in British ships. If we give a pre- 
ference, we have a right to an ad- 
vantage. But we are satisfied that 
iron ought to be used in eight in- 
stances out of ten, where timber is 
now employed, if we entertained a 

roper feeling for the state of the 

ome employ. If two-thirds of the 
timber in the world was extirpated, 
we believe that maokiod would be 
great gainers, in the superior quan- 
tity of provisions. We conceive, that 
architecture, taste, and beauty, are 
miserably sacrificed, in numerous 
forms of building, where cast iron 
might be substituted for timber, at 
even less cost ; and because moulding 
cannot be cast in wood, at a grievous 
expence of style, ornament, and effect. 


69. A Journal of a Voyage of Discovery 
to the Arctic Regions, in his Majesty’s 
Ship Hecla and Griper, in the years 
1819 and 1820. By Alexander Fisher, 
Surgeon, R. N. 8vo0. pp. 320, Longman 
and Co. 

THE objects of this expedition 
have been sw frequently stated in our 
former vuumbers, that it would now be 
totally superfluous to enter into any 
speculative disquisitions on the sub- 
ject. We particularly refer our read- 
ers to vol. XC. ii. p. 545, fur an ac- 
count of the Expedition. 

This Journal is arranged chrono- 
logically, aod is a kind of log-book, 
containing every remarkable circum- 
stance that happened worthy of no- 
tice during the Voyage ; but prior 
to giving any extracts, we will no- 
tice the ferment that has been ex- 
cited by the publication of this book, 
in several quarters. 

By the rules of the Admiralty, 
every person a gy in public Ex- 
editions, is bound, on returnin 
ome, to give up his Journals av: 
other memoranda at a certain lati- 


tude, and net to publish or cause 
them 
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them to be made known until Go- 
vernment has sanctioned their publi- 
cation. Mr. Fisher exactly conform- 
ed to these regulations, and gave up 
his Journal to Capt. Parry, on the 
29th of Oct. last, and it was not re- 
turned by the Admiralty till the 2ist 
of April. The publication passed 
through the press with such rapidity, 
that it made its appearance on the 
30th of the same month. Mr. Fisher 
was therefore unjustly suspected of 
having kept a duplicate of his Jour- 
nal, in order to forestal Capt. Parry’s 
promised Work. The Expedition was 
on the eve of sailing at the time of 
the publication. The author was im- 
mediately telegraphed from Sheer- 
ness, to attend the Admiralty, and 
account for the presumed breach of 
their rules. Whea he was questioned 
by the Admiralty, their Lordships 
were perfectly satisfied with the ex- 
planation given. 

From our scanty limits this month, 
we must confine our extracts to a 
much more limited space, than we 
should otherwise wish. 


“ Sept. 4th, 1819.—At seven o’clock this 
afternoon, we accomplished the first por- 


tion of the discovery of the North-west 
passage, deemed by the British govern- 
ment worthy of reward! for at that hour 
we crossed the meridian of 110° of lougi- 
tude, West of Greenwich. The exact time 


of our crossing it was well ascertained, for - 


we had good sight’ for the chronometers at 
six o’clock P.M., the mean of which gave 
longitude 109° 50’ W., and the patent log 
shewed when the other ten miles had been 
accomplished. The only land in sight at 
this time was that on which we landed two 
days ago, and it is somewhat remarkable, 
that, in this very place, there should be a 
bold cape, which is indeed the first and 
only high land that we have since seen 
since we made this coast.”’ 

** Thursday, Sept. 23d.—We got under 
weigh this morning, and ran iu within three- 
quarters of a mile of the entrance of Cop- 
permine Harbour, where we anchored 
again about noon, in hopes that when the 
boat which was then away sounding, would 
returu, that we should immediately pre- 
pare to get into the harbour, But when 
they came on board, we learnt that the 
greatest depth of water at the entrance of 
it is fourteen feet, which is less than either 
of the ships draw. Between two aud three 
miles to the Westward of it, however, they 
found another harbour, or rather a small 
bay, which is in some measure secured 
to seaward, by a reef of rocks that rans 
in a slanting direction, across part of the 


entrance of it, in such a manner as to pre- 
vent any large flues of ice from being 
driven into it. It is not, perhaps, a place 
that we should choose for our winter-quar- 
ters, had we time to look about for a bet- 
ter; but under preseut circumstances we 
may consider ourselves fortunate, in find- 
ing that there is such a good ha:bour with- 
in our power to reach, for the winter is 
making rapid strides. There is, indeed, 
very litle of the surface of the sea now 
that is not covered with ice, and close in 
to the land it is already from four to six 
inches thick, all along the coast, so that 
we shall have to saw our way into the har- 
bour. The people who were away sound- 
ing to day, saw several seals, which are 
the only animals of any kind that have 
been seen during these two days past.” 

* Friday, 24th.—We got under weigh 
early this morning, and tan to the West- 
ward to the mouth of the harbour intended 
for our winter residence, where we anchor- 
ed about eight o’clock. Immediately after 
breakfast the crews of both ships com- 
menced sawing a channel into the harbour, 
in which operation they were pretty suc- 
cessful, having before six o'clock P.M., 
sawed a canal thirty five feet in breadth, 
and upwards of half a mile long, into 
which the ships were tracked in the even- 
ing. The thickness of the ice through 
which they sawed to-day, was from seven 
to eight inches.” 

** Thursday, Nov. 4th.—This being the 
last day that the sun was above our horizon 
this season, according to its declination 
taken from the Nautical Almanack, se- 
veral of us went to the top of ove of the 
adjacent hills to have a parting look at 
him; bat the weather at noon being 
cloudy, nothing could be seen of the part- 
ing luminary but a faint light in the di- 
rection he was in.” 

** Friday, 5th.—The officers performed 
this evening the farce called ‘ Miss in 
her Teens,’ to the great amusement of 
the ships’ companies; and considering 
the local difficulties and disadvautages 
under which the comedians laboured, their 
first essay did them infinite credit.” 


“* Sept. 6th, 1820.—As we were stand- 
ing in this evening towards the place 
where the Lee told us the Esquimaux 
lived, four canoes were observed paddling 
towards us. While they were yet at a 
considerable distance off, we could hear 
them making a great noise, which they 
continued to do as they approached us. 
They came alongside without the least 
hesitation, and one of our boats being 
there, our people assisted them in get- 
ting out of their canoes, which were all 
hoisted on board, and helped them op 
the side. On getting on board, they 
evinced no signs either of fear or asto- 

nishment ; 
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nishment: on finding theniselves in se- 
curity, their first act was to turn to, to 
dance; if turning round, jumping, and 
other wild gesticulations deserve that ap- 
pellation, At the same time that they 
were showing us their accomplishments io 
the dancing way, they gave us a speci- 
men of their vocal talents also ; but to 
call the two or three monotonous ejacu- 
lations that they uttered, a song, would 
certainly be a misapplication of the word, 
for the whole of their melody consisted 
only of these three words, viz. “‘hey yey 
yagh,” which they repeated with great 
rapidity, and with vehemence, in propor- 
tion to the movements of the body; these 
were at first very violent, but by degrees 
became more moderate, from being un- 
able, Limagine, to continue such fatiguing 
exertions. After due time was allowed 
them to exhibit all their elegant acquire- 
ments, we made signs to them to gv be- 
low, to which proposal they readily as- 
sented, and, in order to entertain them 
in return for their exhibition on deck, two 
or three tunes were played on the hand 
organ. Whether they were cheered by 
the music, or considered it necessary to 
coutinue to amuse us, I eannot say for 
certain; but they skipped about, and 
hey yey yagh'd more furiously than ever.” 
There are many curious and inte- 
resting statements in this Volume, 
which will be read with infinite plea- 
sure; and its cheapness will, doubt- 
less, obtain for it an extensive sale. 


70. Residence. Two Letters in Verse. 
8v0. pp. 47. Rivingtons. 

FROM the modest and unassuming 
title prefixed to this work, little can 
be gathered to indicate in what man- 
ner it should be taken up. The 
author has appeared anonymously, 
but his diffidence does not prevent our 
recognizing an old friend well known 
from “ The Valley of Llanherne,” 
and “ Matriculation;” to the latter of 
which, this Poem (if its brevity forbid 
not that name) seems to approximate. 
We remember his first effusion with 
pleasure, and secretly hoped that this 
would describe the same situation; 
but Sonnets have multiplied upon us 
since that period. Poetical topography 
is no longer confined to beautiful 
scenery, aud the Lakes of the North 
have effaced the remembrance of the 
Valleys of the West. 

This work differs from the present 
system of Poetry, inasmuch as its 
element is THINGS, and not worps; 
it approaches much nearer to the old 
legitimate English Poetry than most 
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of its contemporary brethren, because 
its style is free, anwarpt, and unaf- 
fected. Under the modest guise of 
an “ Epistle,” it is far removed from 
what Bishop Hall would have term- 
ed a “ toothless satire ;” for it elicits 
some smart strokes, as occasion offers, 
against the sectarian abuse of Reli- 
gron, and the seekers of ** The Lord”, 
** who haply ne’er was found 
To dwell in such unconsecrated grouad,” 
as our modern Chapels — of which 
the Poet says, 
** And this they call a Church, with power 
to. save ; : 
But who the aweful delegation gave ? 
Is it from Peter that they claim the keys 
Of Heaven and Hell? how came they then 
to these ?>— 
A Church without an altar, rite or vest, 
Or blessed Sacrament, or even a Priest, 
Or only such as Cobbett might ordain 
For all the learaing in his addled brain.” 
P. 10. 
Our Readers will be entertained 
with the description of a day’s sport 
in the country; and the elegy on 
Don, the Signior Fide of a Poet's 
kennel ; but they are of a too formid- 
able length for extracting. We can- 
not, however, withhold a specimen 
of the latter. 
** So many a biped puppy of good breed, 
From strings of Alma Mater newly freed, 
Saunters a sea<on idly through the streets, 
Then to Sir Tom, or Bellingham retreats, 
There gallops off the heyday of his blood, 
And learns, by falls and ’scapes, o’er fell 
and flood, 
The better part of valour; and that man 
Was not sent bere, like huge Leviathan, 
For nought but pastime; then he sobers 
down, 
Takes to himself, perchance, a wife and 


gown, 

Follows his call in pulpit or in court, 

And snatches, when he may, his hour of 
sport.” P. 20. 

In one particular we differ from the 
Poet: we cannot exclaim with him, 
** Let Folio-mongers wake th’ obiivious 

dead, 
For all such reading as was never read, 
Damn’d for demerits to eterval dust, 
Like Martin’s shield, in venerable rust ¥.” 


Without carrying our veneration 
so far as the shield of Scriblerus, we 





* The word oblivious never occurs, we 
are afraid, in this sense ; and the second 
line is copied from a notorious one io 
Pope's unciad ; other instances of pla- 
giarism (we beg- pardon, imitation) are to 
be found in the poem. 


love 




















love an old volame, but not “ Statues, 
Gods, and Coins,” like Pembroke: 
whatever be the Poet’s opinion of 
the black-letter, he cannot expect us 
to apostatize from the true faith. 

e regret that we are obliged to 
pass from this Work, and so will the 
Reader whea he has finished it. Final 
condemnation remains to be past— 
it contains more sensible arguments 
expressed io sterling verse, than half 
the ephemeral “ Epistles” and “ Let- 
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ters” of the age. Of this species of 
composition it is an excellent speci- 
men, and a model to the fature pro- 
fessors of it. If metrical exactness is 
occasionally wanting, that defect is 
more than compensated by the ge- 
nuine taste and feelings evinced 
throughout. The domestic sketches 
are the best; for they are alike true 
to Nature and the Muse,—a combi- 
nation but *‘ seld seen,’ as old Mar- 
lowe expresses it. 





LITERARY 


Ready for Publication. 

The Second Volume of Mr. Crutrer- 
suck’s History of Hertfordshire. 

The Visitation of Middlesex, in 1663, 
by Wm. Ryley, Esq. Lancaster, and Henry 
Dethick, Esq. Rouge Croix. 

A Selection of the Correspondence of 
Linozus, and other Naturalists, from the 
original MSS. By Sir James Epwarp 
Smita, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. President 
of the Linnwan Society ; in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Sixteen Sermons of the eminently pious 
and deeply learned Bishop Andrewes ; mo- 
dernized for the use of general Readers. 
By the Rev. Cuartes Dauseny, Arch- 
deacon of Sarum. 

Practical Reflections on the Psalas, or 
short daily Meditations, intended to pro- 
mote a more frequent study of the Psalter. 
To which ‘is added, a Prayer adapted to 
each foregoing Psalm. By Mrs. Suenirre. 

Sermons by the late Freperic Turuston, 
with his Portrait. 

Fashionable Orthodoxy ; or, the High 
Road to Preferment. Containing suitable 
Directions for obtaining Popularity, Pa- 
trons, and Promotion in the Established 
Church; with Instructions for the Edu- 
cation of Young Gentlemen intended for 
the Ministry ; and Hints for Ordinations, 
Preaching, &c. &c. &e. Exemplified from 
the best living Authorities. 

A Catechism of Sacred History, con- 
taining a Summary View of the Events 
related in the Old and New Testaments, 
for the Use of Schools. By C. Irvine, 
LL.D. Holyrcod House Academy, South- 
ampton. 

Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes 
of the celebrated Roman characters, in- 
tended as an introduction to the History 
of the Roman Republic, for the use of 
Schools, 

The Secretary’s Assistant; exhibiting 
the various and most correct modes of 
superscription, commencement, and cor- 
clusion of letters to persons of every de- 
gree ofrank. By the Author of the Peer- 
age and Baronetage Charts, &c. 

The Vicar of Iver, a Tale, by the Au- 
thor of the Italian Convert. 
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Fidelia ; or, the Prevalence of Fashion, 
a Novel. 

A Compendium of the History of Jew- 
ish Kings ; for the amusement of Youth. 

An Edition of Cook’s Three Voyages, 
complete in Seven Volumes, 8vo. 

Cuevatrer Jounstone’s Memoirs of the 
Rebellion of 1745 and 1746, 

The late Mr. Joun Scorrt’s Sketches of 
Manners, Scenery, &c. of the French Pro- 
vinces, Switzerland, and Italy. 

The Quarterly Journal of Foreign Me- 
dicine and Surgery, and of the Scieuces 
connected with them, No. X. 

A Treatise on Scrophala (to which the 
Jacksonian prize for the year 1813 was 
adjudged by the Court of Examiners of 
the Royal College of Surgeons) containing 
its nature, treatment, and effects, parti- 
cularly upon children. By E. A. Lroyp, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

A Plea for the Nazarenes. In a Letter 
to the British Reviewer. By Servetus. 

Women in India, a Poem, Part I. Fe- 
male Influence. By the Rev. Joun Law- 
son, Missionary at Calcutta, and author 
of Orient Harping. 

A Fragment of the History of John 
Ball; Part the Second, containing a far- 
ther description of the Pranks and Hu- 
mours of Jack Radical, with bis skill in 
Ventriloquism, &c. By Horace Hom- 
Bercu, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Lon- 
don ; in 8vo. 

Preparing for Publication. 

Some posthumous Sermons of the Rev. 
Thos. Harmer, Author of Observations on 
Scripture, left by him for publication ; 
together with the smaller pieces published 
by him during his life-time, and some in- 
troductory remarks on his Life and Writ- 
ings. By W. Youncman of Norwich. 

Sermous and Miscellaneous Pieces. By 
the Rev. Rosert Wynett Mayow, for- 
merly of Exeter College, Oxford, and Cu- 
rate of Ardwick near Manchester. To 





which is prefixed, a Memoir of his Life. 

A Collection of Poems, consisting of 
Sommer ; an Invocation to Sleep; Fairy 
Revels; and Songs and Sonnets. By Mr. 
Coryetivs Wess. 


The 
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The Physician’s Guide, being a Popu- 
lar Dissertation on Fevers, Inflammations, 
and all diseases connected with them. By 
Avam Dons, M.D. &c. 

The Second Part of Hore Entomolo- 
gice ; or, Essays on the Annulose Ani- 
mals. By W. S. Mac Leay, Esq. A. M. 
F.L.S. Being an attempt to ascertain 
the rank and situation which the cele- 
brated Egyptian insect Scarabseus Sacer 
holds among organized beings. This part 
contains a summary view and connected 
plan of all the principal affinities which 
Naturalists have hitherto discovered in the 
Animal Kingdom. 

Mr. Dennis's Third part of Views in 
Savoy, Switzerland, and on the Rhine. 

A Treatise of the principles of Bridges 
by Suspension, with reference to the Cate- 
nary, and exemplified by the Cable Bridge 
now in progress over the Strait of Menai. 
In it the properties of the Catenary will be 
fully investigated, and those of arches and 
piers will be derived from the motion of a 
projectile. 

The Reverend Mr. Notan has the Ger- 
man Grammar at Press. The Spanish 
Grammar will also be finished in the 
present Month. — The Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldee, Greek, Latin, Italian, and 
French, are uniformly printed, and the 
whole forms a Polygloit Grammar, in 
which the genius of the principal Antient 
and Modern Languages is explained, upon 
an uniform plan; and by a new and sim- 
ple principle of analysis, applied to the 
improvements of the latest aud most ap- 
proved Grammarians. 


Royat Acapemy. 

The fifty-third Exhibition of this Society 
opened at Somerset House on the 14th of 
May. The multitude of pictures is, as 
usual, very great, there being no fewer 
than 1083, besides 82 pieces of sculp- 
ture; and, as is also usual, there is a 
mixture of bigh excellence, mediocrity, 
and rubbish. In the school of painting, 
there are some pieces belonging to the 
highest class. Of these, the first is Etty’s 
classical picture of ‘* Cleopatra’s arrival 
in Cilicia.” The Antique Academy, the 
Library, and the Model Academy, pos- 
sess the accustomed proportion of minia- 
ture, drawings, architecture, design, and 
bust. Among the latter are some, equal 
to the most famous of antiquity; and 
three or four of the larger works in mar- 
ble deserve to be mentioned with respect 
and praise. 


Fine Arts. 

A Gallery of Paintings has been estab- 
lished at Madrid by the Government, 
consisting solely of the works of the most 
eminent Spavish masters. The vumber 


of pictures already amounts to 332, and 
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is to be still further augmented by se- 
lections from the various Royal Palaces. 
The Museum is open to the Public one 
day in the week. Sweden is not un- 
mivdful of the Fine Arts. Fogelberg is 
modelling two colossal lions, to be placed 
at the feet of the statue of Charles XIII. ; 
and Bystrom, another native sculptor, is 
engaged at Rome upon statues of Charles 
X., XI., and XIE. 


Currents or THE Ocean. 

The following document was inclosed 
in a bottle, and thrown into the sea just 
twelve months ago. It was taken up on 
the shores of Martinique, on the 4th of 
February last. The bottle had thus tra- 
velled a distance of 2,500 miles in about 
tev months, 250 miles per month, or eight 
miles per day. ‘* The bottle which con- 
tains this card was thrown into the sea 
in lat. 5 deg. 12 min. South, long. 24 deg. 
40 min. West, at noon, on the 28th day 
of March, 1820, from the ship Ospray, 
Glasgow, which sailed from Greenock on 
the 26th February, on a trading voyage 
round the world. Whoever finds this is 
requested to insert a notice of the time 
and place in some literary or political 
publication, with the view of establishing 
facts relative to the currents of the ocean. 
—All well.” 


QuADRATURE OF THE CiRcLe. 

The following simple method of solving 
this problem has been proposed by Mr. 
A. C, Luthman, printer, of Hereford :— 
* Let a sphere be made, likewise a per- 
fect hollow cube, one of the internal sides 
of which must be equal to the diameter 
of the sphere; then let the sphere be 
placed in the hollow cube, and pour wa- 
ter into the vacant space around the 
sphere, until the water is exactly level 
with the edge of the cube, and conse- 
quently with the top of the sphere ; after 
which, take the sphere carefully out, and 
measure the proportion which the depth 
of water left in the cube bears to the 
vacant space, lately occupied by the 
sphere ; deduct the quantity of space oc- 
cupied by the water from the entire space 
contained by the cube, and the remainder 
will be the solid contents of the sphere. 
In order to find the proportion between 
the circle and the superficial square, let 
a cylinder be made of the same dia- 
meter as the sphere above mentioned, 
and equal in height to one of the inter- 
nal sides of the cube, place the cylinder 
in the cube, pour water around it until 
the water is level with the edge of the 
cube, then carefully take out the cylinder, 
find the proportions as previously directed 
for the sphere—and as the proportion of 
the cylinder is to the cube, so will the 
proportion of the circle be to the square.” 
ANTI- 
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Mr, Betzoni’s Exuisition or tut Ecyprian Toma, 


On Monday, the Ist of May, this in- 
teresting exhibition was opened for public 
inspection. Two chambers, although not 
immediately contiguous in the Tomb, 
have been selected for exhibition, on ac- 
count of their superior beauty, and parti- 
cularly for the ivteresting ivformation 
which the numerous emblematic repre- 
sentations convey. The farthest of these 
two chambers was that in which Belzoni 
found himself, after breaking through the 
small aperture of the painted wall, to be 
noticed hereafter; this apartment he 
named the Entrance Hall. 

In order to produce a more imposing 
effect, these two chambers are lighted 
with lamps, and the visitor, at his first 
entrance, is deeply impressed with the 
awful solemnity that surrounds him. The 
mind naturally reverts to the distant era 
of three thousand years, and pictures to 
itself the * living manners” of a people of 
whom History has scarcely transmitted a 
vestige to posterity. Of Egyptian Thebes 
the ruthless hand of time has scarcely 
“left a wreck behind ;” whilet these mo- 
numents of regal grandeur and human 
vanity have remained perfect and unim- 
paired through the lapse of successive 
ages.—The curious and grotesque figures 
on the walls of these chambers are cast in 
plaster of Paris, moulded from wax im- 
pressions which were taken on the spot. 
On the day the tomb was opened, the co- 
lours were as fresh as they are here repre- 
sented *, The various figures on the walls 
are evidently representations emblematic 
of the religion of the antient Egyptians. 
Io front of the door of the entrance hall, is 
the finest painted group of the whole se- 
pulchre. It consists of four figures, re- 
presenting the reception of some distin- 
guished personage, by Osiris, the great 
divinity of the Egyptians. The subject of 
this group has been thus explained by an 
eminent scholar: ‘“ Osiris is seated on 
his throne of state, supported by pillars, 
or feet; he holds a hook in each hand, 
and in the left a flail, King Psammis, with 
his name on bis belt, 


* On submitting these colours to che- 
mical analysis, it appears that the red and 


yellow are produced by oxide of iron; 
and the green and blue by copper. 





is presented to him by the Egyptian 
Apollo, Arueris, who has the bead of a 
hawk. Behind Osiris is a female figure, 
probably the goddess Buto, with a cage 
and a bird over her head: according to 
the Egyptian mythology, she was the 
nurse of the children of Osiris and Isis. 
The dress of Osiris is almost entirely 
white.—The whole is surmounted by the 
winged globe, accompanied by the inscrip- 
tion, which is scarcely ever wanting when 
this tutelary genius is introduced, whose 
names seem to be indicated by a bent 
bar, with a hand.” 


Le——_7 


But the most remarkable feature of the 
whole embellishments of the Catacomb, 
consists of a procession of captives. Be- 
fore a hawk-headed divinity are four red 
men, with white kirtles; thea four white 
men with thick black beards, and with a 
simple white -fillet round their black bair, 
weariug striped and fringed kirtles ; before 
these are four negroes, with hair of dif- 
fereat colours, wearing large circular ear- 
rings, having white petticoats, supported 
by a belt over the shoulder; and, next in 
order, march four white men, with smaller 
beards and curled whiskers, bearing dou- 
ble spreading plumes in their heads, tat- 
tooed, and wearing robes, or mantles, 
spotted like the skins of wild beasts. Now 
Mr. B. is disposed to consider the red men 
as Egyptians, the black-bearded men as 
Jews, and the tattvoed as Persians ; and 
these conjectures seem to accord remark- 
ably well with the history of the times 
concerned: for Necho, the father of Psam- 
mis, whose tomb this is supposed to be, is 
known both from sacred history and from 
Herodotus, to have had Wars with the Jews 
and with the Babylonians ; and Herodotus 
mentions his expedition against the Ethio- 
pians. So that this procession may very 
naturally be considered as consisting of 
captives made in his wars. 

The chamber adjoiniog the one just de- 
scribed was named the Hall of Beauties, 
on account of its splendid appearance. 
There are several groups of figures; but 
the principal one is King Psammis, repre- 
sented as sitting on a throne or chair of 
state. A vulture soaring over the King 
seems to represent some tutelary genius. 
Ao altar before the figure appears loaded 
with an offering of some substance cut in 
pieces, and standing in a compact mass. 

On the upper floor, the model of the 

whole 
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whole sepulchre is given, constructed on a 
scale of one-sixth of the size of the origi- 
nal. It is certainly a most ingenious re- 
presentation. The model of the whole 
tomo is so perfect, that at one view the 
whole is intelligible, and the chambers in 
which the original size and colour of the 
figures on the wall are exactly preserved, 
present much matter for speculation both 
to the mythologist and the historian. 

Belzoni’s own account of the discovery 
of the Tomb will convey the most just 
idea of the plan. 

“Oo the 16th of October, 1817, I 
set a number of Fellahs, or labouring 
Arabs, to work, and caused the earth 
to be opened at the foot of a steep hill, 
and under the bed of a torrent which, 
when it rains, pours a great quantity of 
water over the spot in which they were 
digging. No one could imagine that the 
antient Egyptians would make the en- 
trance into such an immense and superb 
excavation just under a torrent of water ; 
but I bad strong reasons to suppose, that 
there was a tomb in that place, from indi- 
cations | had previously observed in my 
search of other sepulchres. The Arabs, 
who were accustomed to dig, were all of 
Opinion that nothing was to be found there; 
but I persisted in carrying on the work, 
and on the evening of the following day 
we perceived the part of the rock that had 
been hewn and cut away. On the 18th, 
early im the mornivg, the task was re- 
sumed; and about noon the workmen 
reached the opening, which was'l8 feet 
below the surface of the ground. When 
there was room enough for me to creep 
through a passage that the earth had left 
under the ceiling of the first corridor, I 
perceived immediately, by the painting on 
the roof, and by the hyeroglyphics in 
basso-relievo, that I had at length reached 
the entrance of a large and magnificent 
tomb. ! hastily passed along this cor- 
ridor, and came to a staircase 23 feet 
long ; at the foot of which I entered ano- 
ther gallery, 57 feet 3 inches long, where 
my progress was ‘suddenly arrested by a 
large pit, 30 feet deep, and 14 feet by 12 
feet 3 inches wide. On the other side, 
and in front of me, 1 observed a small 
aperture, 2 feet wide, and 2 feet 6 inches 
high ; and at the bottom of the pit a quan- 
tity of rubbish. A rope, fastened to a 
piece of wood that was laid across the 
passage against the projections, which 
formed a kind of door-way, appeared to 
have been used formerly for descending 
inte the pit; and from the small aper- 
ture on the opposite side, hung another, 
which reached the bottem, no doubt for 
the purpose of ascending. The wood, and 


rope fastened to it, crumbled to dust on 
being touched. At the bottom of the pit 
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were several pieces of wood placed against 
the side of it, so as to assist the person who 
was to ascend, by means of the rope, into 
the aperture. It was not till the following 
day that we contrived to make a bridge of 
two beams, and crossed the pit, when we 
discovered the little aperture to be an 
opening forced through a wall that had 
entirely closed what we afterwards found 
to be the entrance into magnificent halls 
and corridors beyond. The antient Egyp- 
tians had closely shut it up, plastered the 
wall over, and painted it like the rest of 
the sides of the pit, so that but for the 
aperture it would have been impossible to 
suppose that there was any further pro- 
ceeding. Any one would have concluded 
that the tomb ended with the pit. Besides, 
the pit served the purpose of receiving the 
rain-water which might occasionally fall 
in the mountain, and thus kept out the 
damp from the inner part of the tomb. 
We passed through the small aperture, 
and then made the full discovery of the 
whole sepulchre. 

** An inspection of the model will exbi- 
bit the numerous galleries and halls thro’ 
which we wandered ; and the vivid colours 
and extraordinary figures, on the walls 
and ceilings, which every where met our 
view, will convey an idea of the astonish- 
ment we must bave felt at every step. In 
one apartment we found the carcase of a 
bull embalmed; and also, scattered in 
various places, wooden figures of mum- 
mies, covered with asphaltum, to preserve 
them. Iu some of the roams were lying 
about, statues of fine earth, baked, co- 
loured blue, and strongly varnished; in 
another part were four wooden figures, 
standing erect, four feet high, with a cir- 
cular hollow inside, as if iotended to con- 
tain a roll of papyrus. The sarcophagus 
of oriental alabaster, was found in the 
ceutre of the hall, to which I gave the 
name of the Saloon, without a cover, 
which had been removed and broken, and 
the body that had once occupied this su- 
perb coffin had been carried away. We 
were not, therefore, the first who had pro- 
fanely entered this mysterious mansion of 
the dead, though there is no doubt it had 
remained undisturbed since the time of 
the invasion of the Persians.” 

In the same room which contains this 
interesting model, ate exhibited several 
cases of Egyptian curiosities; particularly 
a mummy, which was opened in England 
a short time ago. It is the most perfect of 
all those unfolded in Egypt during six 
years research. The body and limbs are 
quite eatire ; the ligaments and musoles 
visible; and the teeth and nails have al- 
most preserved their natural and origina! 
perfection. There is also a mommy of an 
Egyptian priest, with the swathings still 
around 
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around the body, and the arms folded 
over the bosom*. An Egyptian manu- 
script, or papyrus, which measures 23 
feet; it is the largest ever discovered. 

As the researches and discoveries of Mr. 
Belzoni have been a favourite subject in 
our former Numbers, we will briefly notice 
the particular spot where this vast arti- 
ficial sepulchre was penetrated. 

About three miles from the Nile, to the 


e 
@ 
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West of the ancient city of Thebes, at the 
foot of the Lybian chain of mountains, is 
a tract of rocks called Gournou. ‘These 
rocks extend in length about two miles, 
It was here the inhabitants of Thebes in- 
terred their dead, and the magnificence of 
the Tomb will convey some idea of the 
greatness of this ancient city, whose origin 
is totally unknown +. We present a rough 
sketch of its present site. 


*#o,, “Western branch 


“> ** of the 


* © © © Paley. 


* &.* * *@ 


TOMB 


Memno 
Medinet Abou.-- 
Colossal Statues Ij 


The most remarkable ruins are the 
temples at Carnac and at Luxor, on the 
East side of the Nile, On the opposite 
side are the sepulchres of the kings in the 
sacred valley of Beban-el-Malook, which 
begins at Gournou, and runs towards the 
West; the Temple of Gournou, partly 
buried in the sand; the Memnonium, 
where anciently was the colossal statue of 
Osymandyas, and the two sitting gigantic 
figures, each fifty-two feet high, which re- 
main in their original position. It was 
from the Memnonium that Mr. Belzoni 
brought the colossal bust of the young 
Memnon, now in the British Museum. 

The present natives of Gournou live in 
the entrance of the caves of the sepulchres. 
Here, having made some partitions with 





* ** 
#**@Beban-el-Malook® 


Carnac-}- Temple 


in ruins. 


earthen walls, they form habitations for 
themselves, as well as for their cows, 
camels, buffaloes, sheep, goats, and dogs. 
They cultivate a small tract of land, ex- 
tending from the rocks to the Nile; but 
even this is in part neglected; for they pre- 
fer, to the labours of agriculture, the more 
profitable but disgusting employment of 
digging for mummies. 

The Engraving, in the next page, is the 
usual entrance of an Egyptian Tomb: 
it is the representation of one at the 
bottom of the narrow valley of Beban-el- 
Malook. The rocks into which they are 
cut are of calcareous stone, of an ex- 
tremely white colour. These entrances 
are generally surmounted with a bass-re- 
lief, representing an oval, in which are 








* The art of embalming the dead, so as to remain perfect for centuries, has been 
comparatively unknown to all nations, except the Egyptians. Herodotus and after him 
Diodorus Siculus, inform us, that bodies were embalmed in three different ways, The 
most magnificent was bestowed on persons of the most distinguished rank; the ex- 
pense of which amounted to a talent of silver (about 138/.) In this ceremony several 
hands were employed. Some drew the brain through the nostrils, by an instrument ; 
others emptied the bowels and intestines, by cutting a hole in the side; after which the 
cavities were filled with aromatics and various odoriferous drugs. Alter some time, the 
body was swathed in lawn fillets, which were glued together with a kind of very thin 
gum, and then crusted over with the most exquisite perfumes. The body thus em- 
balmed, was delivered to the relations, and placed upright in a wooden coffin against 
the wall, either in sepulchres, or in their private houses. 

+ According to Strabo, the ancient city of Thebes might vie with the noblest cities 
in the universe. Its hundred gates, celebrated by Homer, are universally known ; and 
acquired it the surname of Hecatompylos, to distinguish it from the other Thebes in 
Beotia. Its population was proportionate to its extent ; and, according to history, it 
could send out at once two hundred chariots and ten thousand fighting men at each of 
its gates. The Greeks and Romans have celebrated its magnificence and grandeur, 
though they saw it only in its ruins ; so august were the remains of this city. 


Gent. Mac. May, 1821. sculptured 
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sculptured a scarabeeus, or beetle, and the 
figure of a man, with the head of a hawk. 
On each side of this emblem, are two 
Forty- 


figures in the act of adoration. 
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seven such openings are said to have ex- 
isted in the time of Strabo, which were 
considered as so many entrances to the 
tombs of the Fgyptian Kings. 





It is scarcely possible by description to 
convey an adequate idea of these subter- 
ranean abodes, or of the strange and hor- 
rible figures with which they are filled. 
Most travellers are satisfied with entering 
the large hall, the gallery, and staircase ; 
in fact, as far as they can conveniently 
proceed, but Mr, Belzoni frequently ex- 
plored the inmost recesses of these extra- 
ordinary excavations, Of some of these 
tombs many persons could not withstand 
the suffocating air, which often occasions 
fainting. ‘ On entering the narrow pas- 
sage,” says Mr. Belzoni, ‘ which is 
roughly cut in the rock, and nearly filled 
up with sand and rubbish, a vast quantity 
of dust rises, so fine that it fills the throat 
and nostrils, and, together with the strong 
smell of the mummies, threatens suffoca- 
tion. In some places there is not more 
than the vacancy of a foot left, which you 
must contrive to pass through in a creep- 
ing posture, on pointed and keen stones, 
that cut like fragments of glass. After 
getting through these passages, some of 
them 200 or 300 yards long, you generally 
find a more commodious spot, perhaps high 
enough to allow a sitting posture. But 
what a place of rest ! surrounded by bodies, 
by heaps of mummies on every side, which, 
previous to my being accustomed to the 
sight, impressed me with horror. The 


blackness of the walls, the faint light given 





by the candles or torches for want of air, 
the different objects that surrounded me, 
looking at, and seeming to converse with 
each other, and the Arab guides, naked 
and covered with dust, themselves re- 
sembling living mummies, absolutely 
formed a scene that cannut be described. 
In such a situation | found myself several 
times, and when exhausted, fainting, and 
nearly overcome, I sought a resting-place, 
and found one; my weight bore on the 
body of an Egyptian, and it crushed like 
a band-box. [ waturally had tecourse to 
my hands to sustain my weight, but they 
found no better support: so that I sunk 
altogether among the broken mummies, 
with a crash of bones, rags, and wooden 
cases, which raised such a dust as kept me 
motionless for a quarter of an hour, wait- 
ing till it subsided again, 

‘Thus | proceeded from one cave to 
another, all full of mummies, piled up in 
Various ways, some standing, some lying, 
and some on their heads. The purpose 
of my researches was to rob the Egyptians 
of their papyri, of which I found a few 
hidden in their breasts, under their arms, 
in the space above the knees, or on the 
legs, and covered by the numerous folds 
of cloth, that envelope the mummy.” 

Such were the arduous exertions of Mr. 
Belzoni, and we sincerely hope his merito- 
rious pursuits will receive an ample reward. 
SELECT 
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ADAM GORDON}. 


A Ballad. 
WHokerR the Chronicles bath read 
Of Paris or of Fordun %, 
Can speak of heroes long since dead, 
Who bore the name of Gordun. 
Io field, in closet, and io hail, 
They equally were noted ; 
But one who ‘ takes the shine’ from all 
Is for example quoted : 
No hall had he, where blythe to be, 
No closet for devotion ; 
The open fields were all his own, 
As sailors claim the ocean. 
His trade was arms, like Robin Hood’s, 
But yet we can’t be sure 
That while he took the rich man’s goods 
He gave them to the poor. 


For such, he said, must be the case, 
The first was naught and shabby ;— 

How could Lord Bolebec be so base ? 
He founded Woburn Abbey | 


Like others, for his creed he’d fight ; 
But facts that chanc'd ere long 

Prov’d, though ’twas not exactly right, 
’Twas not completely wrong. 


One night, upon his palfrey’s back, 
Returning from the town, 

He pac’d along a beaten track 
Across the dreary Down: 


And for some secret charge alarm'd, 
— Indulgences or pelf,— 

He join’d a stranger who was arm’d 
And mounted like bimself. 


Arm’d with a sword and gun, you'll say, 





Which dangers had prevented.— 
No monk wore weapons in that day, 
And guns were not invented. 


On Dunstaple’s® bleak down he kept 
A predatory station ; 

O’er hills he rode, ’midst snow he slept, 
The terror of the nation, 

On what could cause this ceaseless ill 
The neighbours us’d to ponder, 

Some said the ghost of Norman Will 
Was there compell’d to wander. 

Some talk’d of compacts strange between 
Hugh Bolebec* and the Devil, 

Some said that ghosts by night were seen, 
Aad all denounce’d it evil. 

»Mongst such as held this latter faith 
Appear’d a champion stubborn ; 

Will Woston5 was his name, a Monk 
And Cellarer of Woburn. 


This happen’d in third Henry’s reign, 
Wheo none at points would stickle, 

But thieves and outlaws scour’d the plain 
From Dunstaple to Brickhill ®. 


Our heroes each a cudgel bore, 
Made of an old crab. tree, 

Which oft had done them good before, 
In fearful jeopardy. 


* Sir Priest,” the stranger cried, ‘* let’s on, 
Nor ’cross this desert linger, 

For I must sup, ere day be done, 
With Nicholas de Tingre?; 





' It is well known to the readers of Matthew Paris, the Annals of Waverlie, T. 
Wykes, Chronicon of Dunstaple, &c. that Prince Edward (afterwards the first King of 
that name) engaged in a single combat with Adam Gordon; astonished at his bravery, 
he persuaded him to forsake the course of an outlaw, and follow him. Historians add, 
that he served the Prince with the utmost fidelity. See Hume and Heory. When he 
died is unknown. ‘ 

2 Matthew Paris, compiler of an elaborate History of England, to the reign of 
Heory I{L.—Fordun, author of the “ Scotichronicon.” 

3 Erroneously called Dunstable, from the supposition that a robber named Dun, 
kept his ¢able there. The real etymology is,—Dunum, a hill, and Staple, an established 
mart, which Dunstaple antiently was, and called Forum Diane. 

4 Hugh Lord Bolebec founded Woburn Abbey in 1145; as his father had beeu one 
of the Norman invaders, Saxon charity would, no doubt, feel no scruples in assigning 
him such a station after death.—For some particulars concerning him, see the History 
of Woburn. 

5 Of this person, William Woston, little can be traced beyond his mere existence ; 
he was buried in the Chapel of Ease to Birchemore, now forming the town church of 
Woburn. 

6 That neighbourhood was so remarkable for plonderers, that Leofstan, abbot of 
St. Alban’s, was obliged, a short time before the Conquest, to clear the Chiltern bills 
of their torests, which afforded a retreat to banditti. 

7 Nicholas de Tingre, Tingrei, or Tingryth, resided at Flitwick, and was a valuable 
benefactor to the monks of Dunstaple ; he sold them, in 1247, a rent-charge of 10s. 
per annum, for 9 marks sterling ; and in the following year gave them all his lands in 
Husborn-Crawley, éxcepting one mill, which they afterwards obtained from him, At 

the 
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“ A Franklyn he, who loves good cheer, 
His bounty is no fable; 

King Henry when he winters here, 
Can boast no better table. 


** But since these parts are new to me, 
Pray give some information, 

Who dwells in the vicinity, 
And who in distant station? 

“ For I’ve been told a robber dwells 
No distance from this place, 

And should we meet him on the hills, 
?Twould prove an awkward case.” 


“ve heard of him,” the Friar replies, 
“ They say his name is Dun; 

For aught I know, those tales are lies, 
To find the gossips fun ; 

« But should his Dunship stop us here, 
Our purses for to pick, 

He’|l find Will Woston does not fear 
A bout at singlestick. 


“ For, ere | enter’d Woburn’s wall, 
My fame spread far and wide ; 

And few there were without a fall 
Who once my cudgel tried. 

“ But Hockliffe soon will be in sight, 
And so no more palaver, 

For then we part—there lives a knight 
Hard by, ycleped Peyvre®, 

** Some say he sprang from lowly race, 
Bat Fortune, he ne’er miss’d her, 

For, trusting to a shameless face, 
He courted Bidun’s sister. 


** How he for such a stake could play, 
I’m sure I cannot tell ; 

But now at court he makes his way, 
And Henry likes him well. 

“Then Conquest, Houghton’s lord, a name 
By whieh he’s not belied ; 

He scours the land for gold and fame, 
With horsemen at his side ; 

“ He hangs his pris’ners on a tree, 
Nor leads them to a judge ; 

And if you stand on equity, 
You’ll find his law a fudge. 

** De Salford®® is a swordsman bold, 
I care not who may know it; 

Though if the truth perhaps were told, 
My back and sides might show it. 


«* John Lathbury’s™ a gallant knight, 
But doth with prowess bore us ; 

No trumpet blows, but forth he goes, 
And still returns victorious. 

** Now wish'd I but to rest my bark 
Within a safe and true port, 

I'd seek his roof in light or dark, 
Nor fear embattled Newport. 

* John Mansel‘? is the pride of Wales, 
He fears no noble’s sole beck, 

Nor cares what foe across may go, 
A Beauchamp or a Bolebec. 

** Four thousand marks he owns per day, 
I rate it at the least ;— 

Two Sovereigns and their Queens, they say, 
Have grac’d him at a feast. 

“ E’en in adversity he’s great, 
Tho’ fall’n from wealth and power ; 

A victim to the Barons’ hate, 
He pines within the Tower. 

« Enough of him, for why should I 
Become a base detractor 

To him, whose race to Woburn’s house 
Is still a benefactor ? 

“ But Night proclaims declining Day, 
So part we at this crampt hill, 

For yonder lies your nearest way 
To Stepingley and Ampthill.” 

“* Thanks for your news,” the stranger said, 
** But largess, Friar, largess ; 

I feel the want of ale and bread, 
And coin to bear the charges, 

“Come, Priest, no words, produce thy purse, 
Or Pll produce a bludgeon 

Shall meet thee with a weighty curse, 
And put thy life in dudgeon. 

** Hadst thou but sought thy comrade’s aid, 
Nor talk’d in strain so bold, 

In peace thou hadst thy journey made, 
Inviolate thy gold. 

** But thou must prate of early feats, 
And deeds in cudgel-war done ; 

For this the braggadocio meets 
His thrall in Adam Gordon. 

* Down with thy gold, ’tis ready told, 
By tenants’ hands ’twas counted ; 

No speed can help thee to escape, 
For I’m much better mounted.” 





the same time he feasted them on St. Thomas’s Day, and the Prior with his friends lay 
at his bouse, giving him, for all these good things, his fealty and homage. 

® Paulinus Peyvre, the subject of this and the following stanzas, was originally a 
child of Fortune; from beggary he rose to riches, and built a splendid mansion at 


Todington, of which now not oue vestige remains. He married 





, sister of Sir John 


Bidun, of Lavendon, Bucks, which led to the making of him. 
9 Sir John Conquest, of Houghton-Conquest ; he accompanied Edward I. into Scot- 


land, and held a command in his army. 


y 
10 Nigel de Salford, of Salford, Knight of the shire for Beds. 
1! Joho Lathbury, of Lathbury, ancestor (it seems) to the Abbot of Lavendon, 


elected in 1312, 


'2 John Mansel, Clerk, Chancellor to Henry LII. in whose cause he lived in affluence 
and died in exile-—The Chartulary of Snelshall Abbey records several benefactions to 
the Monks of Woburn by his family ; probably part of the wealth so profusely be- 


stowed by Henry III. 





To 
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To this the Priest rejoined straight, 
** Since bick’ring is begun, 

I raise my crab, beware thy pate, 
And so have at thee, Dun.” 

With courage stout to sticks they went, 
Not sparing of their ire, 

While every blow the Outlaw sent 
Was answer’d by the Friar. 

Till Adam, seeing he should gain 
By this nor coin nor glory, 

And that th’ occurrence of the night 
Would sound but ill in story, 

Collecting all his vigour, aim’d 
Its essence at the Priest, 

Who stagger’d, fell, or dead or maim’d, 
And tumbled from his beast. 

But just as Gordon turn’d his horse, 
To quit the scene of fray, 

He found him stopp’d by countless force, 
That gave no choice but stay. 

*« Where is the wretch,” said one—he knew 
That voice was Conquest's own ; 

‘** By Wardon’s "3 Cross, for every loss 
Thou dearly shalt atone ; 

Go, take him to the nearest tree!” 
But other was decreed ; 

For not a bough could any see, 
To serve them at their need. 

Now many measur’d miles around 
Was nothing seen but chalk 14 ; 

What pity that rebellious ground 
Fair Justice’s dues should baulk ! 

But so it was—towards Hockliffe’s town 
They rode io proud array, 

There in some cell to bind him down, 
Until the peep of day. 

He knew himself “‘ as good as dead,” 
And seeing that his fate 

Depended on a single thread, 
He cast within his pate 

How some release from durance vile 
Dame Fortune’s aid might plan ; 

For, from the veriest wretch her smile 
Can make a happy man. 

Luck was hisown--’neath Night’s dark shade 
The horsemen trotted straight on, 

He spurr’d his courser ’midst the crowd, 
And dash’d along to Leighton. 

They found him gone, as well they might, 
And heard his horse’s clatter ; 

But constant chace at dead of night 
Is no such easy matter, 
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« Farewell,” he cried,—-“ to seek for rest, 
My very wits must muse hard ; 

The fairest falcon quits her nest, 
For refuge with a Buzzard 5,” 

To Leighton’s town he came at last, 
And fearing every din 

(Though foes and rope by speed were past), 
Alighted at an inn. 

He jeer’d mine host, and quaff’d his ale, 
Of timely cheer no scorner ; 

And chuckling o’er the evening’s tale, 
Sat in the chimney-corner. 

The bow! was fill’d—the glass went round, 
And jests and gibes went with it ; 

The hostess drew her embers forth, 
And o’er them plac’d a trivet ; 

On which she set a luscious hoard 
Of what she could prepare, 

And Adam own’d De Tingre’s board 
Display’d no better fare. 

For hunger, the Sicilian "6 knew, 
Is sauce to homely meat ; 

And when we’re safe and hungry too, 
E’en vinegar is sweet. 

While thus they sat, Love’s gentle ray 
The outlaw’s bosom cheer’d ; 

He thought on her, who, far away, 
For Adam’s safety fear’d ; 

Mary of Faroham"?! *twas thy charms 
Could mitigate his grief, 

Could soothe him ’midst the din of arms, 
And give his woes relief. 

As, bending o’er the rising fume, 
He chaf'd him at the fire, 

Who sought that hospitable room 
But Conquest and the Friar ? 

For they were hungry, cold, and vex’d, 
With inward perturbation, 

As other folks might be, perplex’d, 
In such a situation. 

He rais’d his head, and round he look’d, - 
But lower’d it no more— 

No time to see his victuals cook’d, 
No way to reach the door! 

But Fortune was his friend again— 
As others touch’d with sin do, 

He dash’d thro’ each resounding pane, 
And clear’d the kitchen window, 

“ A fault !”’ the critic cries, ‘‘ no glass 
Was known in Henry’s reign,” 

Yet, brought to such a ticklish pass, 
You'll own he ’scap’d a pane, 





13 Wardon Abbey, near Bedford. 


4 Travellers are well acquainted with this chalk ; it is the pride, and a darren one, 


of the district of Chiltern, 


“5 The origin of the cognomen of Leighton is obscure; it is usually supposed to 





emanate from the word Beau-desert ; but, strictly speaking, it should have been Mal- 
desert ; in which case, Cacophony would have brought it to Mazzard. It is more pro- 
bable, as Mr. Lysons shows, that the name came from its lords, the family of Bossard, 
The discoverer of this fact can only be sufficiently rewarded by the application of a 
line in the Poem of Hudibras:— 
“* He'll prove a Buzzard is no fowl.” 

‘6 Dionysius the first, who observed that hunger could recommend even the “ black 
broth” of the Spartans. 

‘7 Who Mary of Farnham was, is still open to conjecture. 

Thro’ 
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Thro’ streets & fields, o’er ditch & moat, 
He pass’d with matchless speed, 

To Ouse’s banks, where lo! a boat 
Was ready at his need. 

*Twixt hope and fear, his hands unbound 
The rope by which "twas moor’d on; 

Then push’d his vessel from the ground, 
And off went Adam Gordon. 

“ Farewell, my bonnie knight,” he cried ; 
**Go make a stir and long quest, 

But Fortune will not leave his side 
Who thus hath baffled Conquest.” 

Now should the reader wish to know 
What afterwards befel him, 

The records of Curon. Dunst. !8 will show 
Much more than I can tell him. 

Suffice it—by Prince Edward’s hand 
A prisoner he was made, 

Who gave his life, and sought the band 
Of friendship’s generous aid. 

The Prince he follow’d to the wars, 
In which he long did shine ; 

And show’d in after years the scars 
He got in Palestine. 

To fortune and to fame he rose, 
A Knight with belted sword on; 

While maids and children cried, ‘*there goes 
The bold Sir Adam Gordon.” 

Cheer’d by the love of her whose smile 
Had every toil repaid, 

He sat him down, afar from town, 
Beneath his laurels’ shade. 

May every future Mountaineer, 
Restrain’d by sword or beauty, 

Like him forsake such courses here, 
Like him return to duty. J. M. 





LINES 


Addressed to an only Son, at the age of 15, 
on his departure to India, in April 1802, 
at the Tomb of his paternal Ancestors, in 
the Parish Church of St. Clement, Sand. 
wich, in Kent. 

ERE you embark upon the stormy sea, 

And leave this land for many a distant 
year, 

Oh! let me once more hold you to my heart, 
Draw the deep sigh, and shed the tender 

tear! 

The — remains of those who gave me 

life 
Beneath this holy altar sleep in dust, 

Who taught me to adore His sacred name, 

In whom alone successive ages trust ; 


Who, if you faithful serve, will bless your 
days 
Through all the changes of this varied 
stale, 
‘Tis His to cloud your fortune’s fairest 
scenes, 
His to dispel the gloom of adverse fate ; 
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His to compose the agitated breast, 
When Nature’s tender ties are rent apart, 
His to support io this distressful hour, 
To soothe the sorrows of the wounded 
heart. 
Go then, my boy, pursue your destin’d way, 
His potent word shall bid ‘* the storm to 
cease,” 

Over the raging He presides, 
Ever confide in Him, and be at peace. 
Sequel to the foregoing Lines, on visiting a 

Cenotaph recently erected to the Son's 
Memory, on the same spot. 
Tuoucu bereft of thy endearments, 
Shall 1 mourn the blest decree, 
Which for -Earth’s eventful changes, 
Gave celestial scenes to thee. 
That the form still held so dear, 
Buried in its youthful bloom, 
Shall be rais’d to bliss and glory, 
And immortal life assume. 
Truth divine proclaims the Gospel 
Of the great Messiah sent ; 
Man rejoicing hails the import 
Of this sacred day’s event. 
Sandwich, Easter Day, 1821. 
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TO A LADY, 
With a Japan Rose in Bloom, on the 80th 
Anniversary of her Birth. 
G°?: little Plant, and happy in thy doom 
To dwell with Maurer in perennial 
bloom. 
There all thy variegated tints display, 
To gratulate the Matron’s natal day; 
And, shelter’d from the Eastern blast, to 
share 
The taste which ornaments a neat parterre. 
There all thy aromatic sweets disclose. 
Eclipse the violet, and excel the rose. 
Highbury, March 3. I.N 
Lines writien in Retirement. 
HERE let me sit at even-tide, 
And watch the Sun’s decline 
Adown the space ethereal wide, 
Till yonder tower her splendours hide, 
Yon Western hills enshrine. 
My bumble Muse the only guest 
That on me let attend ; 
Let no intruder dare molest, 
Or destroy the halcyon’s nest, 
Nor pseudo-friendsbip lend ! 
Let Virtue be my votary ; 
Content—let ever reign ; 
Safe from keen Envy’s greedy eye; 
Nor let me e’er for greatness sigh, 
Nor of my lot complain ! 
Let pure Religion be my guide, 
Till Time shall find an end, 
For ev’ry ill it will provide, 
And to eternity abide 
Mankind’s best hope and friend. T.N. 





'8 «“Chronicon de Dunstaple,” being the records of Prior Moryns, edited by _. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, April 30. 

The House resumed its sitting this. day 
pursuant to adjournment. The Marquis of 
took the oaths and bis seat. 
On the question for the House going 
into a Committee of Supply for the further 
consideration of the Army Estimates, Mr. 
opposed the Speaker leaving the 
Chair; and, alluding to the report that 
Government were about to reduce the sa- 
laries of subordinate Clerks in Office, pro- 
posed a Resolution, pledging the House to 
reconsider the salaries of the principal 
Clerks. This Resolution was, however, ne- 
gatived on a division by 55 to 22; and the 

House went into a Committee. 





May 1. On the motion of Mr. Van- 
siftart, the House proceeded to take into 
consideration the Resolution relating to 
the Officers’ Half-pay. Colonel Davies 
objected to the Resolution, and proceeded 
to condema the present system of half- 
pay altogether. The number of Officers 
receiving half-pay at present was 8761, 
and the expence tothe country was 760,000/. 
Now he complained, that as occasion of- 
fered, the army was not filled up by Offi- 
cers from the half-pay, and the half- 
pay list thus lightened to the country. 
Lord Palmerston said, the Commander in 
Chief filled up vacancies from the half- 
pay list as far as was consistent with the 
good of the service. ‘To fill up appoint- 
ments from the half-pay only would shut 
out persons in civil life, the leaving the 
army open to which, was necessary to 
connect the interesis of the army with the 
property of the country. Any one who 
had viewed the transactions of Europe for 
the last twelve months would see how ne- 
cessary that was. Mr. Hume went into a 
calculation to shew that, by filling up va- 
cancies from the half-pay, a saving might 
be effected of 353,56S/. He concluded 
with moving an amendment, founded on 
his calculations. General Gascoyne ob- 
served, that since 1816, from 250 to 300 
officers per annum had voluntarily retired 
on half-pay, and it was not likely that 
they would again wish to be put on active 
service. After some further conversation, 
the amendment was negatived, and the 
resolution was agreed to. 





May 4. On the motion for the House 
going into a Committee of Supply, to take 
into consideration the Navy Estimates, 
Mr. Hutchinson entered into a detailed re- 
view of the conduct of Austria and Russia 
towards Spain and Naples; and moved, 


as an amendment, that the House should 
go into a Committee, to inquire into the 
present state of the country, as connected 
with events passing on the Continent, 

The House afterwards went into the 
Committee of Supply ; when a discussion 
of some length took place on the motion 
for 71,0002, for the expences of the Board 
of Admiralty. A deduction of 5,000/., 
moved by Mr. Bernal, was negatived, on 
a division, by a majority of 115 to 77. 





House or Lorvs, May 7. 

The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to a number of Bills; amongst 
which were those authorising the resamp- 
tion of Cash Payments by the Banks of 
England and Ireland. 

In the House of Commons, the same 
day, the remaining Navy Estimates were 
agreed to in a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor’s Bill for- regulating 
Steam-engines went through a Comuaittee, 
after a divisiun on an amendment proposed 
by Mr. Buxton, that the Committee should 
be postponed for six months ; the numbers 
being, for the Committee 83—For the 
Amendment 29. 





House or Commons, May 8. 

Mr. Henry Grey Bennet called the atten- 
tion of the House to a Breach of Privilege, 
contained in certain observations in a Sun- 
day Paper, called John Bull, relative to 
an explanation given by him on Friday 
last, of what had been represented in the 
public Prints to have been said by him in 
the course of debate on a former night re- 
lative to the Lord President of the Court 
of Session, in Scotland. The House voted 
the publication a gross and scandalous 
Libel ; and the Printer of the Paper was 
ordered to attend at the Bar of the House 
the next day. 

Mr. Lennard afterwards submitted to 
the House, pursuant to his notice given 
some nights ago, a motion for leave to 
bring in a Bill to repeal the Acts of the 
60th of the late King, relative to Seditious 
Meetings, Political Libels, &c. Two di- 
visions took place on the motions for the 
repeal of the Acts relative to Seditious 
Meetings and Seditious and Blasphemous 
Publications. The former was vegatived 
on a division by a majority of 89 to 58, 
and the latter by a majority of 88 to 66, 

Mr. Scarlett obtained leave, and brought 
in a Bill, to amend the Poor Laws; and 
Mr. J. Smith brought in a Bill to explain 
and amend the Bankrupt Laws. 
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May 9. Mr. Weaver, the Printer of the 
Weekly Paper entitled John Bull, attend- 
ed at the Bar of the House, and was exa- 
mined by several Members. After his 
examination was concluded, Mr. Weaver 
was ordered to retire from the Bar, but 
not to leave the preciucts of the House.— 
On the motion of Mr. Bennet, four other 
individuals, connected with the Paper, 
Mr. Arrowsmith, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Duck- 
worth, and Mr. Shackle, were ordered to 
attend forthwith. 

Lord J. Russell brought forward his 
motion on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform. The proposition of the Noble 
Lord was met by the previous question 
proposed by Mr. Bathurst. Upon this 
amendment a division took place; and 
the numbers were, for the original motion 
124, for the previous question 155. 





May 10. The case of Breach of Pri- 
vilege, as connected with the John Bull, 
came under consideration. Messrs. 
Shackle, Arrowsmith, and Cooper, were 
examined at the Bar; and a variety of 
questions were put by different Members 
to ascertain in whom the Proprietorship 
and controul of that Publication rested. 
Mr. Cooper, in his examination, avowed 
himself the Editor of the Paper, and the 
author of the paragraph which had proved 
so obnoxious to Mr. Bennet and his 
friends. After this avowal, Mr. Bennet 
moved, that the Attorney-General be or- 
dered to prosecute Messrs. Shackle, Ar- 
rowsmith, Weaver, and Cooper, for a ma- 
licious libel, reflecting ow the Hon. Hen. 
Grey Bennet, a Member of the House. 
This motion was objected to by the Marquis 
of Londonderry, Sir F. Burdett, Mr. 
Brougham, Mr. C. Wynn, and others, as 
unjust, after the House had, by its inqui- 
sitorial powers, possessed itself of a great 
portion of the defendant’s case. The Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, for the purpose of 
affording time for the House to give cool, 
deliberate cousideration to the subject, 
proposed that the debate on the question 
should be adjourned till next day. This 
amendment, after some discussion, was 
adopted, and an order for the attendance 
of the parties was made out. 

Lord 4. Hamilton then brought forward 
his motion relative to the representation 
of Counties in Scotland. But the thin at- 
tendance in the House induced the Noble 
Lord to compress his speech into a very 
small compass. Several Resolutions were 
negatived without a division. On one, 
that had for its object to pledge the House 
to take the subject into consideration next 
Session of Parliament, a division took 
place ; when the Resolution was negatived 
by a majority of 57 to 41. 





May \1. A warm discussion took place 
on the course to be adopted on the ques- 
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tion of a breach of privilege, committed by 
the Newspaper called John Bull. Mr. 
Bennet withdrew his motion for prosecu- 
tion by the Attorney General. Mr. Bar- 
ing moved, that Mr. Cooper, the Editor, 
and Mr. Weaver, the Printer of the Paper 
in question, should be committed to New- 
gate. To this motion an amendment was 
proposed by Lord Nugent; namely, that 
Mr. Cooper, having acknowledged himself 
the author of the paragraph, should be 
called to the bar, and reprimanded by Mr. 
Speaker: The Marquis of Londonderry, 
however, suggested, that this was too le- 
nient a course, as the party ought, at least, 
to be committed to the custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms. Subsequently, both 
the Marquis of Londonderry and Lord 
Nugent withdrew their amendments, and 
the House decided that Mr. Cooper should 
be sent to Newgate, by a majority of 109 
to 23. A discussion then took place on 
the subject of the prevarication of the 
other witnesses. R.T. Weaver was also 
ordered to be committed to Newgate, on 
a division of 34 to 27. 

The House then went into a Committee 
on the Ordnance Estimates ; in which Mr. 
Ward moved the sum of 43,0701 for pay- 
ing the salaries of the Master General, 
Clerks, &c.; when Mr. P. Moore moved 
an adjournment, which was agreed to. 

May 14. The Ordnance Estimates were 
discussed. Mr. Hume moved, as an 
amendment, that the salaries should be 
reduced 25 per cent. The Committee di- 
vided on this amendment, which was ne- 
gatived by a majority of 134 to 78. A 
second division subsequently took place, 
on a similar motion, on the salaries at the 
Out Ports; but this was also negatived, 
on a division, the numbers being—For the 
amendment 53—Against it 110. The ori- 
ginal Resolutions were, of course, adopted. 





May 15. Sir Francis Burdett rose, pur- 
suant to notice, to call the attention of 
the House to the transactions at Manches- 
ter on the 16th of August, 1819. After 
the number of Petitions that had been 
presented, and the statements they con- 
tained, he was at a loss to know whether 
the blame was to be imputed to Ministers, 
to the Magistrates, to the Yeomanry, or 
to all together. If the House would do 
its duty, it would go into an inquiry as to 
the conduct of an Administration, which, 
he contended, was stained by the blood of 
the People. He called upon Ministers, if 
they wished to stand fair with the country 
and the world, to graut this inquiry ; to 
let the world know who their spies were ; 
and to tell us at least who was intended by 
A. B. and C. in the Correspondence re- 
specting the Manchester business. He 
then moved, that a Committee of the 
whole House should be appointed, to in- 
quire 
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qaire into the transactions at Manchester 
on the 16th of August, 1819. Mr. Hod- 
kouse simply seconded the motion. 

Mr. B. Wilbraham defended the conduct 
of the Manchester Magistrates, and blam- 
ed the Hon. Baronet for having suffered 
this motion to sleep for one whole twelve- 
month after he had given notice of his 
first motion on this subject. After consi- 
derable discussion the debate was ad- 
journed, 

May 16. The adjourned debate on 
the Manchester business was resumed. 
Sir R. Wilson, said, it was but natural 
for the Solicitor General to defend the 
conduct of Ministers and the Manchester 
Magistrates, at the expence of the People ; 
but he did not think that the Learned 
Gentleman had done enough to prove to 
the House that the People were in the 
wrong, and that Government and the Ma- 
gistrates were in the right. The debate 
occupied the House till two o’clock in 
the morning ; when the Motion was nega- 
tived on a division ; the numbers being, 
Ayes 111, Noes, 285—Majority 124. 








May \7. Previous to Sir James Mack- 
intosh bringing forward his motion for the 
second reading of his three Bills on the 
subject of capital punishment for forgery, 
&c. a number of Petitions were presented 
from al! parts of the country by different 
Members on this important subject, all 
strongly urging an amelioration of our 
Criminal Code generally, and particularly 
urging the abolition, as far as possible, of 
capital punishments—as operating rather 
to familiarize the mind of the offender 
with death, than to deter him from the 
commission of crime.—On account of the 
thinness of the House, the Bills were read 
a second time sub silentio, and the debate 
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on them agreed to be postponed to a future 
stage. 

May 18. The question respecting the 
Newington Select Vestry Bill came before 
the House. The parties, however, ap- 
peared to have cooled since the last dis- 
cussion on this subject; and they now 
readily adopted the advice of a mediator, 
who appeared in the person of Mr. Bankes. 
That Hon. Member suggested the pro- 
priety of withdrawing the motion for dis- 
charging the present Committee, and 
adopting in its stead a motion for the re- 
vival of the Committee. Mr. H. Sumner 
agreed to accede to this proposition, if bis 
Hon, Colleague, Mr. Denison, and his 
friends, would pledge themselves to sus- 
pend the wordy warfare which has, up to 
this period, existed in the Committee, and 
go at once to the merits of the Bill. Mr. 
Denison assured his Hon, Colleague that 
himself and his friends had po other object 
but to go at once to the merits of the Bill. 
With this understanding the motion for 
reviving the Committee was agreed to. 

Upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moving that the House should resolve it- 
self into a Committee of Supply, an 
amendment was moved by Mr. Chetwynd, 
that it be an instruction to the Committee 
to enforce the most rigid economy con- 
sistent with the public service. The amend- 
ment was opposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as unnecessary, and was 
negatived, upon a division, by a majority 
of 65 to 40. 

The House afterwards went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, and some other items of 
the Ordnance Estimates were discussed ; 
two divisions took place on motions for 
reduction: one proposed by Mr. Hume, 
the other by Mr. Gipps, both of which 
were negatived by considerable majorities. 


a ——_— 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

The Queen’s Courier was lately stopped 
at Lyons, on his way to Rome, and had 
all his despatches seized by the French 
Police; bis person was searched, and his 
letters taken from him ; a seal was put 
upon his bag, which was sent to Paris. 
The Courier was desirous of carrying the 
dispatches to Paris, but was prevented ; 
he returned to England, and arrived at 
Brandenburgh House, on Saturday night. 
Lord Hood wrote immediately to Lord 
Castlereagh, who replied, that an instant 
communication should be made to the 
British Ambassador at Paris. Her Ma- 
jesty has sent a person to Paris with the 
Courier, with instructions that every 
letter should be opened. 

ITALY, SARDINIA, &c. 

In Naples and Piedmont all continues 
perfectly tranquil; but several of the 
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promoters of the Jate revolts have been 
arrested in both countries. The leaders 
of the Carbonari appear to have taken 
up their residence for the present in 
Switzerland. 

Accounts relating to Naples state that 
the Austrian Army of occupation is to 
be reduced to 12,000 men, who will be 
distributed among the fortresses. Two 
flying columns of Austrians had been 
scouring the country of the bands of 
brigands who infested it. One De Ne- 
gris, who had been appointed Captain 
of Legionaries, had assembled some fu- 
gitives at San Bartholomeo, in the Capi- 
tinate, and there hoisted the standard of 
the Carbonari; but at the approach of 
the Austrians this band dispersed. Two 
of them were made prisoners, and im- 
diately delivered over to the Military 
Commission, 

Measures 
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Measures of severity continue to be 
pursued in Piedmont. General Gifflenga, 
who accompanied Prince Carignano to 
Novara, and had at first only received 
orders to retire to his estates, has been 
arrested. There was found in the car- 
riage of St. Marsan and Levi (who were 
taken, after the affair at Novara, with 
10,000 francs and some papers) a corre- 
spondence between Gifflenga and St. 
Marsan, the son, which compromises 
the former deeply. Some of the parties 
arrested, and, among others, Colonel 
Palma, are said to have gone mad. 

The latest French papers state, that 
the Sardinian Minister presented to 
Louis XVIII, a letter from Charles Fe- 
lix, King of Sardinia, announcing his 
accession to the throne. The Prince of 
Cisterna, and other members of the 
Piedmontese Junta, have been com- 
pelled to quit the territory of Geneva. 
Col. Palma, who figured so conspicu- 
ously at Alexandria, has been arrested 
at Monaco. A ship, having on board 
Count de St, Marson (the son) and Santa 
Rosa, bound to Spain, put into Antibes. 
They were not permitted to leave the 
town, and a courier was dispatched to 
Paris, for authority to send them away. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


The report of the flight of Ferdinand ' 


VII. from Madrid, in consequence of 
outrages offered to himself and the rest 
of the Royal Family by the populace, is 
contradicted. It is asserted, however, 
on the authority ofa traveller arrived at 
Bayonne, that after the assassination of 
Vinuessa, the mob proceeded to the 
King’s palace, and sent forth the most 
horrible vociferations against his Ma- 
jesty, and his brother Don Carlos; but 
the Authorities, with the aid of the 
troops and the militia, succeeded in re- 
establishing order. The Cortes, it is 
said, repaired in a body to the palace, 
for the protection of the Royal Family. 
The Empecinado has dispersed Merino’s 
band, and made the greatest part of 
them prisoners. Merino himself es- 
caped, with 19 horse. All the Monks 
and Canons of Burgos have been arrest- 
ed; and Military Commissions have 
been formed at Salvatierra and at Vit- 
toria to try the Chiefs of the insurrec- 
tion at Alava. 

In private letters from Lisbon, it is 
stated that the determination of the 
King to return to Europe was commu- 
nicated to the Portuguese nation in an 
official note from Sylvestra Pinhera, the 
new Minister for Foreign Affairs at Rio 
Janeiro, addressed to the Governors of 
the kingdom of Portugal, in which he 
states, that his Majesty has for some 
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months contemplated such a plan, which 
would have been carried into execution 
sooner, but for the confinement of his 
august consort. It is affirmed that the 
Liffey, British frigate, which sailed from 
the Tagus last month, proceeded to the 
Brazils, for the purpose of affording pro- 
tection to the Royal Family on their 
voyage to Portugal. 

Much activity prevailed at Lisbon on 
the 3d, 4th, and 5th of this month, to 
expedite the departure of arms and 
troops for Bahia, for the purpuse of as- 
sisting the revolutionists. The accounts 
vary as to the number of troops who 
were to sail. Some of them mention 
that they would amount to 5000 men ; 
others, that the force would be much 
more considerable. 


GERMANY. 


The Saxon Government has establish- 
ed a very rigorous censorship of all 
works printed in that kingdom. Let- 
ters from Prussia again hold forth an 
expectation, that the long-promised Re- 
presentative Constitution will speedily 
be introduced. It will, it is said, be first 
submitted to a Commission composed of 
persons among all classes of society. A 
strong opposition is expected from the 
Nobility in what relates to the abolition 
of feudal rights. The reports of the in- 
tended resignation of Prince Hardenberg 
are declared to be unfounded. 


TURKEY. 


A letter of the 3lst of March from 
Constantinople says, ‘‘ The Government, 
by the command of the Grand Seignior, 
are inflicting the most rigorous and sumn- 
mary punishment upon all the Greeks 
who have any connection with the in- 
surgents in Wallachia and Moldavia. 
The individuals on whom this vengeance 
has already been exercised are three 
Bishops, one of whom, the Bishop of 
Ephesus, expired on the rack, obsti- 
nately refusing to make any confession. 
From the expiring agonies of the other 
two, some very important secrets have 
been elicited, which will throw consider- 
able light upon the proceedings of the 
traitors. Two individuals of slight im- 
portance, acknowledged spies, have this 
morning been strangled.” 

Advices from Constantinople to the 
llth of April, state that great alarm 
existed among a part of the population 
in consequence of the circulation of a 
Manifesto by Ypsilanti, asserting that 
the forces of a neighbouring power, to 
the amount of 80,000 men, had been 
placed at his disposal. As popular cre- 
dulity was wrought upon by this state- 
ment, the Baron De Strogonoff thought 

proper 
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proper publicly to disavow it, as far as 
regarded his Sovereign, the Emperor of 
Russia. Still the old jealousy of Russian 
hostility and intrigue operated power- 
fully on the minds of many of the 
Turks. Warlike preparations against 
the Greeks were carried on, however, 
with great activity. The Janizaries were 
armed and assembled; and the fleet 
which was busily preparing for sea, 
would be ready to sail, it was expected, 
in a few days. Great strictness was ex- 
ercised towards all who were suspected 
of any intercourse with the Greeks: se- 
veral arrests had been made, and two 
more Greek Bishops beheaded. The 
undisciplined Turkish recruits bad com- 
mitted so many depredations on private 
property, that the English Minister bad 
found it necessary to expostulate perso- 
nally with the Porte : his remonstrances 
were listened to; proper arrangements 
were made by the police: and the Eng- 
lish merchants felt satisfied that the for- 
mer irregularities would not again take 
place. 
ASIA. 

By dispatches from Bombay we have 
the satisfaction to learn a brilliant and 
successful achievement by Lieut.-col. the 
Hon, Lincoln Stanhope. It is announced 
in the Bombay Gazette in the following 
general order:—** The Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council has had the gratifica- 
tion of receiving a report from Lieut.- 
col. the Hon. Lincoln ‘Stanhope to the 
address of the Adjutant General, of the 
first operation of the forces under his 
command, in the province of Okaman- 
del, in the reduction of the fortress of 
Dwarka. The Governor in Council has 
much satisfaction in noticing the judi- 
cious and prompt decision of the Lieut.- 
Colonel commanding, and his consi- 
derate humanity in the hour of victory, 
as well as the skill, discipline, and gal- 
lantry, evinced by the officers and troops 
of every rank and description.” He 
also expresses his regret at the severe 
wounds of Capt. Soillieux and Lieut. 
Marriott. The fortress was carried by 
escalade. The garrison, consisting of 
about 550 men, endeavoured to effect a 
retreat in the adjoining jungles, but 
were met by the different piquets posted 
by Col. Stanhope, and, hemmed in as 
they were, a dreadful scene of carnage 
ensued. One party of them were driven 
into a back water, deep and muddy, 
‘through which they passed, and they 
made a stand on the bank, and here 
Capt. Soillieux received two wounds, 
one of which deprived him of bis right 
hand. From this the enemy again threw 
themselves into the water. After great 
mumbers had been killed, Lieut.-col. 
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Stanhope caused his troops to cease fir- 
ing, and, after long persuasion, the few 
that remained were induced to surren- 
der. Endeavours were made to save the 
other party in the same way, but they 
continued to fire, and it was not until 
two six-pounders had been brought 
against them with grape, that they could 
be induced to give in. Almost every 
one of the few remaining were badly 
wounded, and the whole found alive 
amounted only to 50 or 60, The wo- 
men, children, and peaceable inhabitants, 
had gone off into the jungles, and the 
Brahmins had retired, with Colonel 
Stanhope’s approbation, to a pagoda 
outside the town; so that retribution 
had fallen alone on that class which 
never gave, and consequently never ex- 
pected to receive quarter. The Lieut.- 
col. bears the most honourable testi- 
mony to the conduct of all the officers 
and men under him. The return is, 
killed, 4—wounded, 29; including three 
officers, Captain Soillieux, Lieut. Mar- 
riott, and Lieut. Cassan. 

A Letter from Capt. Thompson, the 
political agent at Kishma, dated Mus- 
cat, Nov. 18, 1820, confirms the intelli- 
gence which had previously been re- 
ceived of the failure of the expedition 
against the Arabs of Alashkarab, in 
the Gulf of Persia. The object of the 
expedition was to co-operate with the 
Imaum of Muscat against those Arabs, 
who were of the tribe of Beni Ben Ali. 
The dispatch is of considerable length, 
and not uninteresting. The ill success 
of the expedition seems to have been 
occasioned by the cowardice of the na- 
tive troops (Sepoys), who, when in front 
of the enemy, turned round and fied 
from the scene of action. The Imaum, 
who behaved most gallantly, was wound- 
ed by a musket-ball, which passed thro’ 
his wrist. He had endeavoured to res- 
cue an European, who was cut down, 
and one of the enemy fired at him so 
close that the powder entered the wound. 
Two of the officers, also, whose names 
are not mentioned, appear to have acted 
with a gross disregard of military disci- 
pline. Instead of obeying the orders 
given to them by Capt. Thompson, to 
defend a particular position, they march- 
ed away, carrying with them every per- 
son belonging to the artillery. The loss 
of the detachment engaged was neces- 
sarily most severe, “* as must always be 
the case,” says Capt. Thompson, “‘ when 
troops wait to be attacked with the 
sword, and then give way.” Lieut. Bos- 
well, Ist batt. 2d regiment, and Capt. 
Thompson bimself, were the only ones 
known to have survived, at the time of 
writing the dispatch, 
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AMERICA anp WEST INDIES. 

New York Papers have arrived to the 
15th ult. The loan for the year, for the 
service of the United States, has been 
negotiated, Its amount is four millions 
of dollars, and the whole has been con- 
tracted for by the Bank of the United 
States, on terms considered so favour- 
able to that establishment, that the 
shares in its stock immediately expe- 
rienced a considerable improvement in 
value. Bank Stock, by the latest ae- 
counts, was at 115. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from Port-au-Prince, dated 10th March: 

** You will, no doubt, have been in- 
formed of the disturbances that have 
broken out at Gonaives. The insurrec- 
tion was to have been general through 
the North at the same time. The vigi- 
lance of General Magny (the Governor 
of the Cape), and General Marc, at St. 
Marc’s, prevented it from taking place, 
by arresting all the chief conspirators. 
General Richard and 23 others, who have 
arrived at Port-au-Prince, are under 
trial, and will be shot. To form an idea 
of the barbarous atrocities of the most 
bloody monster (Christophe) that ever 
disgraced the human form, you should 
visit the North as I did; see the mi- 
serable victims that escaped from his 
cells, hear their tales of woe, and view 
their emaciated and mutilated bodies. 
I went through his famous citadel and 
palace of Sans Souci. In the former, on 
the highest bastion, I saw the body of 
the monster; it was slightly covered 
with lime and earth, which I caused to 
be partially removed ; he had been dead 
then six weeks. His cells were improve- 
ments on the celebrated black hole of 
Calcutta. Men of the best constitutions 
lost the use of their limbs in 24 hours, 
and it was a miracle if they survived the 
fourth day. It would take a ream of 
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paper, and more time than | can afford, 
to give you a faint idea of what the un- 
fortunate people suffered who were un- 
der his iron yoke. The waste of human 
lives was incredible; and I hear, from 
the first authoritity, that Ferrier alone 
cost fifty thousand lives, and at least 
thirty thousand more annually died of 
hunger and fatigue at the public works, 
besides the many thousands sacrificed ia 
cold blood, to gratify the thirst which 
the ruffian had for human blood.” 
BRAZILS. 

On the 17th of February the Man- 
chester packet arrived at Rio de Janeiro 
with the news of the revolution at Bahia, 
which excited much alarm, and gave 
rise to such vague rumours as commonly 
obtain currency in moments of popular 
agitation. This state of uncertainty 
continued for several days. On the 22d 
the Icarus arrived, with the Conde de 
Palma on board; and on the 24th a 
Royal Decree appeared, dated the 18th, 
in which his Majesty announced, that, 
influenced by a view of the circum- 
stances in which the monarchy was 
placed, and by anxiety for the welfare of 
his people, he bad resolved to send his 
own son, Don Petro, to Portugal, to de- 
termine on and execute the measures 
necessary for the restoration of tranquil- 
lity, to hear complaints, to reform 
abuses, and to consolidate the Constitu- 
tion. And, considering that the Laws 
and Institutions of Portugal might not 
be eyually adapted to the kingdom of 
Brazil, and his other ultra-marine terri- 
tories, his Majesty ordered the convoca- 
tion at Rio de Janeiro of Attornies (Pro- 
curadores), elected by the municipalities 
of the Azores, Madeira, Brazil, &c. for 
the purpose of deliberating on such al- 
terations and improvements as might be 
necessary in the Constitution agreed to 
by the Cortes at Lisbon. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Caution To Parisnes.—An interesting 
Case to Parishes came on to be tried at 
the Warwickshire Sessions. It was an 
appeal against the removal of a Pauper, 
upon the ground that an Indenture of Ap- 
prenticeship was illegal when signed by 
the Churchwarden of a Parish iv which an 
immemorial custom to elect only one 
Churchwarden could uot be supported. 
Mr. Stockdale Hardy, from the Ecclesias- 
tical Court, produced a number of antient 
documents to prove, that at former periods 
two Churchwardens had been elected, and 
acted for the Parish which now had only 





one Churchwarden; and the Court, upon 
the authority of the King and Barsby, and 
some others, quashed the order for re- 
moval. We insert the Case as a caution 
to Parishes in general, to elect ‘wo Church- 
wardens in future, unless an immemorial 
custom to elect only one can be establish- 
ed. An Act has been introduced into Par- 
liament to cure the defect ; but as it will 
probably only have a retrospective effect, 
the caution as to the election.of two 
Churchwardens is necessary, in order to 
prevent future inconvenience. 

A beautiful and perfect Roman pave- 
ment has been discovered by Mr. Artis, 
house-steward to Earl Fitzwilliam); situated 
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in front of the manor-house at Castor, 
near Peterborough: it has since been re- 
moved. 

A turkey, the property of Mr. Fraser, 
King’s Arms, Dumfries, having picked up 
an acquaintance with a very five New- 
foundland dog chained in the yard, has at 
last established her head-quarters in the 
lower end of his narrow kennel ; where, so 
far from being disturbed by her canine 
friend, she is watched and protected with 
the most affectionate care. Although fre- 
quently removed from this situation, the 
turkey always returned to it the first op- 
portunity ; and being now placed on the 
eggs she formerly laid, bids fair to grace 
the kennel with a brood of young turkeys, 
to which the dog will no doubt act as 
guardian. When any boys or other in- 
truders happen to take a peep at this sin- 
gular pair, the dog appears irritated, and 
immediately prepares fora stern resistance, 

At the late Dorset Assizes, the Clergy- 
man of Chardstock was indicted for an as- 
sault on one of the bell.ringers of the 
parish, The ringers (on the abandon- 
ment of the proceedings against the Queen) 
determined to ring, in opposition to the 
will of the Clergyman, who, going to the 
belfry to stay their proceedings, attempt- 
ed to stop the first bell-ringer—this was 
the assault.—The Counsel urged that the 
Minister was authorized not only to pre- 
vent the ringing of the bells, but to re- 
move the wrong-doers, and to stop any of 
them for the purpose of ascertaining their 
persons, provided no unnecessary force 
was used, The Chairman adopted the 
law as thus stated, and the Jury acquitted 
the Clergyman. 

Leamington is improving, and is filling 
with company very fast. Mr. Elliston’s 
New Rvoms will be very superb. Bisset’s 
Paragon is splendid and attractive. There 
are also new Promenades made round the 
Royal Pump-room. 

April 18. Sincurar Puenomenon.—A 
pheoomenon occurred at Bishop Monckton, 
near Ripon, on the estate belonging to Mr. 
Charnock. About two o’clock in the after- 
noon of that day, the attention of a per- 
son in the service of that gentleman was 
suddenly attracted by a kind of rumbling 
noise, which apparently proceeded from 
the stack-yard, distant not more than 
thirty yards from Mr. Charnock’s house. 
He at first supposed the noise to proceed 
from some children playing and throwing 
stones against the doors and walls; but 
on going into the yard, he was surprised 
to find no one there. On looking, how- 
ever, up the avenue, formed by a row of 
stacks, and leading to the house, he ob- 
served a small portion of the ground in 
motion, which, after remaining in a state 
of considerable agitation for a few mi- 
nutes, suddenly presented an opening of 
about a foot square, from whence issued 
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a great body of water, which soon return- 
ing with the same violence and rapidity 
that marked its first appearance, carried 
down with it a portion of the surrounding 
earth, several feet in extent, which was 
instantly buried in the abyss below. The 
water, however, continued to ebb and flow, 
more or less, at intervals, during the 
whole of that day. Mr. Charnock and 
another gentleman plumbed this subter- 
raneous pit in the evening of the same 
day, when it was found to be 58 feet ia 
depth ; the water has now subsided to re- 
main settled within two yards of the top. 
Two large stacks were immediately re- 
moved, which, had it happened in the 
night, would have been swallowed up. 
Preventive Service.—An affray lately 
took place between a party of smugglers 
and the Preventive Service, immediately 
in front of the Ship public- house, at Herne 
Bay. A large party of smugglers, in 
number reported from 100 to 150, came 
down from the interior of the country, 
and forming themselves into three divi- 
sions, one proceeded to unload a boat on 
the beach, while the others posted them- 
selves to the right and left, and kept up 
continued vollies from fire arms, so as to 
prevent the approach of the parties of the 
coast blockade stationed in that vicinity, 
till the cargo of the boat, consisting, it is 
conjectured, of contraband articles, packed 
in half-ankers, was conveyed away in 
carts, which had been brought in readi- 
ness for the purpose, and guarded by 
those who had accompanied them. At 
this moment, while the boat remained on 
the beach with her crew, consisting of 
five or six men, Mr. Snow, a midshipman 
of the Severn, and belonging to the coast 
blockade, rushed forward, and alone at- 
tempted to seize it, when, being resisted, 
he pointed his pistol, which missed fire, 
and he was fired at in consequence by the 
persons in the boat, and fell on the beach 
dangerously wounded, one ball having 
passed through his thigh, and another 
through his shoulder, and lodged under 
the blade-bone. He was conveyed, after 
lying some time on the beach, to the Ship 
public-house, with but little expectation 
of recovery ; but subsequently the ball 
in the shoulder having been found, there 
are hopes of a more favourable issue. 
Another affair, between about two hun- 
dred smugglers, the majority of whom 
were armed, and a small party of the 
Officers and seamen employed on the 
coast blockade service, took place on the 
same morning near Hythe. The smug- 
glers, it is conjectured, had landed some 
parcels of contraband goods from two 
gallies ; when, on the alarm being given, 
they were attacked by about a dozen of 
the blockade people: a running fight was 
maintained with great intrepidity by the 
seamen, supported every instant by in- 
creased 
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creased numbers, but the smugglers got 
their goods clear off, pursued, however, 
nearly three miles by their gallant assail- 
ants, We are sorry to learn that Lieut. Tur- 
ner received several wounds in the affair, 
from buck shot ; but it is believed they 
are not dangerous. One seaman was 
dangerously wounded. It is thought that 
many of the smugglers are severely 
wounded, The same day the Badger cut- 
ter sent a galley into Dover harbour, with 
120 tubs’ of contraband spirits on board ; 
and next day, the Lively cutter sent ano- 
ther galley into the same harbour with 
125 tubs, having captured them off that 
coast. These are supposed to be the boats 
which attempted to land their cargoes near 
Hythe. 

As some labourers were lately digging 
for gravel in the open fields of Litlingion, 
co. Cambridge, they discovered the founda- 
tion of a wall, within which were deposited 
some human bones. Upon investigation it 
was ascertained, that the foundation of the 
wall enclosed a quadrangular area of 34 
yards by 24, running parallel to, and at 
the distance of about ten yards from an 
ancient Roman road, called the Ashwell- 
street, which was the line of communica- 
tion between the Roman station at Ash- 
well and that at Chesterford. Within this 
area are found a number of Roman urns, 
quite perfect, of various sizes and forms, 
containing bones and ashes ; also a variety 
of paterz, patella, simpula, some with 
ene handle, some with two; ampullz and 
Jacrymatories of different sizes and shapes. 
The urns are composed of a red and others 
of a biack argillaceous earth: those of the 
red are much the hardest and most dur- 
able; many of the black being in a state 
of great decay, and when disturbed by the 
spade of the labourer, have fallen to 
pieces. There has hitherto been only one 
coin found, and that is a coin of Trajan, 
with the head of a Trajan on ove side, and 
on the reverse Britannia leaning ppon a 
shield, with “‘ srxrr.” underneath ; but as 
labourers are employed in making re- 
searches, it is hoped that further disco- 
veries may still be made, There have 
been already at least 80 bodies found, 
some of which apparently have been buried 
in coffins of wood, as a number of iron 
nails greatly corroded, have been dug out 
of the graves. The spot of ground upon 
which this discovery has been made, is 
called in ancient deeds “* Heaven’s Walls,” 
and lies at the bottom of a hill, on the 
summit of which is a tumulus, called 
“ Limbury,” and sometimes ‘ Limbloe- 
hill.” 

An Act has recently passed for allow- 
ing persons who have taken the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts or of Law, in the 
Universities, to be admitted as Attorneys, 
after a clerkship of three years. 
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OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 
Iron Corrins. 

Gilbert v. Buzzard and Boyer. May 4. 

In this singular case, reports of which 
will be found in vol. XC. ii. 174. 419, the 
Consistory Court had directed affidavits 
to be filed, as to the comparative dura- 
bility of iron and wood; and these had 
accordingly been obtained from Professor 
Brande, Messrs. Aikin, Parkes, &c.; and 
Counsel had been heard at length thereon. 

Sir William Scott, in giving his judg- 
ment on the Table of Fees, observed, that 
in this case he was now called upon to de- 
termine the amount of fee fairly due to 
the parish for the interment of Iron coffins. 
In delivering his former opinion, he had 
come to the conclusion, that if these Iron 
Coffins were more durable than those con- 
structed of the usual materials, adequate 
compensation ought to be made to the 
parish for their longer duration, and a 
larger fee paid for their admission. Their 
proportionate duration, however, still seem- 
ed a controverted point; and in a case 
like this, where there was no experience to 
guide him, and where no experiments 
could have been made, to reach any thing 
like exactness in fixing their comparative 
durability, was an expectation not to be 
indulged. The fact itself of their duration, 
was influenced by so many various cir- 
cumstances, as to make any general re- 
sult, even when founded on experiment, 
in some degree doubtful. The only iflus- 
tration the case had received, was derived 
from persons skilled in chemistry, but 
they could only give their opinions on a 
subject, where no experiments had been 
made, from analogy. And in looking at 
this evidence, he saw, as was usvally the 
case in matters of opinion, the most con- 
flicting testimony; nor could the Court 
presume to give a decisive judgment, 
when those most conversant with the sub- 
ject had left it in a state of doubt; the 
judicial aphorism—peritus in arte sua ere- 
dendum, could in this question have no 
application; and the only alternative was 
to look at the opposing evidence, and en- 
deavour to ascertain on which side the 
balance rested: looking at it in this point 
of view, he could not but express his con- 
viction, that the balance was on the side of 
the greater durability of iron; and altho’ 
it might be thought that he was in some 
measure influenced by his own prepos- 
sessions, he was bound to say, that on re- 
ferriog to the affidavits, he thought the 
weight of the argument rested with Messrs. 
Brande and Aikin, who fixed the propor- 
tionate durability of iron and wood, as 
three to one. A test had been suggested 


to him, by a person of much various and 
accurate information, founded on the re- 
sults of the casual discovery of these sub- 
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stances: both wood and iron have fre- 
quently been found together deposited in 
the soil, where they had been iaid either 
accidentally, or in pursuance of the an- 
tient asage of the country, and discovered 
afterwards at very distant periods of time. 
Three different states of the soil in which 
these substances had been found, might 
be presumed ; one where the ground had 
remained dry throughout the whole pe- 
riod ; in such a soil both substances might 
be supposed entitled to a sound longe- 
vity ; rast would not corrode the one, nor 
rottenness decay the other, where mois- 
ture and the external air were excluded. 
In this state Egyptian mummies, ascer- 
tained to be of 2000 years standing, had 
been discovered, composed, as it was 
said, of the sycamore of the country ; 
which might hence be aptly termed, as 
Pliny had characterized the larch, the 
** immortale lignum.” In the very interest- 
ing account given by Sir Henry Halford, 
of the disinterment of Charles I. at Wind- 
sor, it is observed, that the wooden coffin 
was found to be very much decayed, 
though it had been protected from exter- 
nal injury by being inclosed in lead, care- 
fully soldered, and internally secured from 
those gaseous vapours proceeding from 
dead bodies, by searcloths and spices, 
Another state in which these substances 
had been found in contact with the soil, 
was where they were entirely or partially 
covered with water, either salt or fresh; 
frequent instances had occurred of old 
anchors, bolts, and chains, having been 
fished up, after having remained under 
water for an unknown length of time; and 
the keys of Lochleven Castle were reco- 
vered from the sea 250 years after they 
bad been thrown in upon the flight of 
Mary from that Castle. It must, how- 
ever, be allowed, that the piers of Trajan’s 
Bridge over the Danube, and the Cowey 
stakes in the Thames, supposed to have 
supported the bridge over which the army 
of Cwsar passed, are striking instances of 
the durability of wood under certain cir- 
cumstances. The third state of the soil is 
that in which these substances are sub- 
jected to alternations of moisture and dry- 
ness; here both decay, but at different 
periods: and it is a well-known fact, that 
of the various weapons that are frequently 
discovered in the antient tumuli or bar- 
rows, the metallic heads of spears, and 
the blades of swords and daggers, are 
found in a condition from which they 
might easily be restored to their antient 
or any other metallic use; whilst the 
wood that formed the handle, the haft, 
and the connecting parts, were entirely 
decomposed aud associated with the soil, 
so that no traces could be found of 
them. Numerous instances of this are 
mentioned in the English Arehwologia. 
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It appears in an affidavit made by 
three persons on behalf of the patentee, 
that on taking up a child's coffin which 
had been deposited for only a short time 
in the soil, it was discovered to be 
greatly covered with rust; but the Court 
could not infer any thing from this one 
instance ; various accidental circum- 
stances might have concurred to produce 
this effect ; the covering of rust, besides, 
would, he imagined, have tended to pro- 
teet the metal from further decomposition, 
It was upon these species of evidence, his 
own impressions, imperfect as they were, 
upon the subject, the common apprehen- 
sions of men, and the result of various ex- 
periments by scientific persons, that he was 
now called upon to act, such being the only 
evidence that he had been able, by great 
industry of his own, and the valuable as- 
sistance of those much more competent 
on the subject, to collect ; and should the 
conclusions he had come to, hereafter, ap- 
pear to be erroneous, it was for the justice 
of the parish to correct any error; and if 
they failed in their duty, it was for the 
Court to enforce it. The mode of fixing 
the increased taxation was now the re- 
maining question to be considered; and 
here he apprehended that no general mea- 
sure of quantum could be established, as 
it depended upon so many various cir- 
cumstances, acting differently iu different 
parishes ; the size of the burial ground, 
with reference to the population, the pos- 
sibility of enlarging their ground, the fa- 
cility of purchasing new ground, these, 
and many other circumstances, rendered 
the fee to be established for one, no rule 
for cther parishes. Amongst the fees that 
had been laid before him, as agreed upon 
by various parishes, there were demands 
which he confessed startled him. That of 
St. Dunstan in the West bad been proposed 
to be 25/, but then it was to be considered 
that this parish was extremely populous, 
in the heart of the Metropolis, closely sur- 
rounded by buildings, with churchyards ex- 
tremely circumscribed, and at a great dis- 
tauce from the environs of the city. The 
fee of 21/. for the parish of St. Mary, Isling- 
ton, appeared exorbitant, as ground there, 
though highly valuable, was much more 
attainable ; he was, however, not prepared 
to say that it might not be justified. An 
objection had been made to the applica- 
tion of the fee and the proportion allotted 
to the incumbent; but the present party 
had no right to look into this; if the fee 
were a proper one, that was enough for 
him ; and it would be foreign to the pre- 
sent question, to show that the freehold 
was in the incumbent, although in many 
instances in London, parishes have ac- 
quired by time a concurrent right. In 
the Table of Fees before the Court, the 
sum charged is, for a metallic Coffin ; and 
he 
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he thought, without impropriety; for it 
appears, under the Patent, that the pa- 
tentee has secured to himself a right to 
offer brass, tin, or any other metals or 
composition of metals. This Court can- 
not limit human art, nor is it possible to 
say, looking at the discoveries of our own 
days, whether other metals may not be 
brought within attainable compass, It is 
worthy of observation also, that Coffins 
were, from their construction, out of the 
reach of internal examination, and there 
was no means to prevent their being var- 
nished, painted, or tinned, without fear of 
discovery ; while parishes would still be 
under the necessity of receiving them, on 
the bond fide of the maker ; for be was not 
excluded, under the Patent, from intro- 
ducing more durable metals. It appeared 
too much to say that the Coffins would be 
always of the exact quality of those spe- 
cified in the articles; parishes, therefore, 
have a right to guard themselves against 
other disguises. The parish of St. An- 
drew, Holborn, the subject of the present 
dispute, was in the most crowded part of 
the town, with a dense population, both of 
living and dead; both populations were 
rapidly increasing, and in the four ce- 
meteries belonging to it, the bodies were as 
closely packed as decency would admit of. 
And he would ask, was a parish thus cir- 
cumstanced fit for an experiment like this, 
for such it must be deemed by its most 
favourable advocates? When he weigh- 
ed the serious inconvenience to the pa- 
rish, against the individual profit of the 
patentee, he could not hesitate on such an 
alternative. The patentee must be con- 
tented to await the issue of further experi- 
ment and observation, before he could 
reap that abundant harvest which would 
hereafter accrue to him, if it should turn 
out that his premises were well founded ; 
let experience show that the apprehen- 
sions of the Court were groundless, and it 
was to be hoped that parishes would be 
then ready to do their duty; but the 
Court must know much more than it at 
present did, before it could overthrow its 
present opinion. The stm proposed to 
be charged in the Table of Fees for Iron 
Coffins, was 102 extra ; and what made it 
of more weight was, that the parish of St. 
George, Hanover Square, a parish pecu- 
liarly well governed, had adopted the 
same. Had it fallen to the Court to fix 
the quantum, it would probably have fixed 
a lower fee, and io other parishes he ob- 
served that to be the case; St. Saviour, 
Southwark, had proposed 5/.; and St. 
George in the East, 6/. 9s. 6d. ; doubtless 
the matter had been well considered by 
them, and that there were good grounds 
for the fees proposed ; and it was not for 
the Court to disturb what had been done, 
founded, as he concluded it to be, on local 
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ciccumstances. The Court could not in 
the face of evidence, where the prepon- 
derance was considered to be in favour of 
the durability of iron, come to any other 
decision. The only point upon which he 
hesitated was the condition in the Table 
of Fees, that the depth of the graves in 
which metallic Coffins were to be depo- 
sited, should be 15 feet; and he must 
confess that he could see neither the jus- 
tice nor prudence of this proposition; if 
the parish demand and receive a larger 
fee for Iron Coffins, they were entitled to 
the same ground as those of wood, the ad- 
ditional fee being a compensation for their 
longer duration ; he still more objected to 
it on the ground of the increased expense 
to which parties would be subjected for a 
grave of that depth; besides, if such a 
measure were adopted, parishes would 
have no means of observing the decay of 
these Coffins by occasional observation, so 
as hereafter to come to a practical conclu- 
sion on the subject. The learned Judge 
concluded by expressing a wish that this 
point should be re-considered, and when 
they had so done, and the Table of Fees 
were again laid before him, amended in 
that respect, he should be prepared to 
confirm it accordingly. 

The Parish having since complied with 
the recommendation, by making no re- 
striction as to depth, the Table of Fees 
has been confirmed iv the usual manner. 

Doctors’ Commons. JS 


Sunday, April 29. 

At the Parish Church of St. Paul, Co- 
vent-garden, a converted Jew was ordain- 
ed by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
St. David’s, in the presence of a very large 
congregation. 

We observe, from an account lately laid 
before the House of Commons, “ shewing 
the sums received and paid monthly by 
the Commissioners for the reduction of 
the National Debt, on account of the 
Banks for Savings, in England, from the 
6th of August, 1817, to the 5th of April, 
1821,” that the deposits in these banks 
have amounted to no less than 3,726,793/. ; 
while only 219,0722. have been paid back. 


Tuesday, May 8. 

Issuz or Soversicns. — This morning 
the Bank commenced exchangitg So- 
vereigns for Bank notes; but few appli- 
cations were made. A little form is ne- 
cessary to receive them. The parties have 
to write their names and place of abode 
On the upper note, then present them to 
the Cashier for signature, at the same 
time saying they are to be exchanged for 
Sovereigns: afterwards they are to be 
taken to the Dividend Warrant Office, in 
the Bank-yard, which place is appropri- 
ated expressly for the purpose. The — 
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lers in the Hall of the Bank are the per- 
800s inted to pay 5/. notes and up- 
wards. The Bankers, instead of the usual 
supply of smail notes, received <a 
only; and their introduction, t 
into general circalation, was almost in- 
stantaneous. No notes of the denomina- 
tion of 1/. are now to be procured at the 
different bankers in the City; and the 
same difficulty exists at the Bank itself, 
the Directors intending, as we are assured, 
not to issue any more of that description 
at present; reserving the power which 
they possess under the Act, of doing so, 
for any emergency that may arise, affect- 
ing either their own supply of specie, or 
the demands of the country circulation. 
Inspectors have been sent to the principal 
towns to detect the forged notes that will 
probably on this occasion be presented. 
The following is the official statement 
of the number of Bank Notes and Bank 
Post Bills in circulation, made up to Fri- 
day, = 6: 
Z£.1 and L200 oveceeses6,491,233 
. . 2,865,641 
- 3,249,670 
° 138,407 


10 . 
. . 4817,353 


15 
20 
25 
30 
40 
50 
100 
200 
300 


° 176,382 

370,854 

° 302,290 
- 1,257,179 
- 41,172,271 
° 485,191 
° 442,596 
500 . 429,291 
1000 - « 2% 561,048 
Bank Post Bills a 1,627,06 

Average of the whole......&.22,976,475. 
Wednesday, 9. 

A Court of Common Council was held; 
when the refusal of Mr. Brown, keeper of 
Newgate, to admit the Grand Jury of 
London, as a matter of right, into the gaol, 
being taken into consideration, the Court 
resolved to recommend to the Board of 
Aldermen to issue their order to the 
keeper to admit the Grand Jury in fature. 

lay, May 10. 

The Incorporated Society for the Ma- 
nagement of the Literary Fund held their 
Aoniversary at the Freemason’s Tavern. 
It is an Institution of such a character, 
that while none can have a stronger 
claim upon the support of every friend 
to Learning and to Humanity, it has this 
peculiarity, that it cannot impress the 
public with a deep sense of its merits by a 
display of the objects to whom it has _re- 
stored life and hope. The stream of its 
beneficence must be silent, or cease to 
flow. The man of education and talent, 
although of al] men the most afflicted by 
the pressure of want, is yet too sensitive 
and teo high-spirited to stand forth to the 
world as the dependant on charitable aid. 

Gent. Mac. May, 1821. 
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In spite of this obstacle, for it is oné as 
far as the bringing together a numerous 
body is an object, this Institution is ra- 
pidJy gaining ground ; and we have much 
pleasure in announcing, that the attend- 
ance at the Anniversary this day was not 
only respectable in the highest degree, but 
so numerous as to afford a proof that the 
Society bad made a large addition to its 
friends. The Earl of Chichester was in the 
Chair, supported by Lord Pomfret, Lord 
Blessington, Sir J. C. Hippisley, J. Faller, 
esq. Sir T. Lawrence, &c. &c. Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald recited an Anniversary Address *. 
It was delivered with spirit and feeling, 
and was warmly applauded. 

Tue CoronatTion.—Within the last few 
days the works in Westminster Hall have 
been resumed, positive and distinct orders 
to that effect having been forwarded to the 
Board of Works. Various alterations are 
making in the costume of persons attend- 
ant on his Majesty. The dress of the 
pages is to be altered: it is to be blue and 
gold, richly ornamented, so as to accord 
with what is termed the King’s (formerly 
the Prince Regent’s) uniform. Proclama- 
tions respecting the Corunation and the 
re-assembling of the Court of Claims, it is 
expected, will be published in a few days. 
It is usual, we understand, to give at least 
six weeks’ notice in the Gazette of a Co- 
ronation, for the information of foreign 
Ministers and Courts ; and the time can- 
not be positively fixed till the probable 
period for the prorogation of Parliament 
may be ascertained. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces, 
Drury Lane Tueates. 

April 24, Mother and Son, a Drama in 
three Acts ; we believe, by Mr. Moncrief. 
Favourably received; but laid aside for 
the present, after two performances, on 
account of Lord Byron’s Tragedy, which 
was first produced on the following night. 
(See p. 370.) 

May 8. The Kind Impostor, called an 
Operatic Drama, founded upon Cibber’s 
Comedy of She Wou'd and She Wou'd Not. 
It has been several times performed; but 
we cannot say that we approve of the pre- 
sent rage for turning sterling comedies 


Husband, 
Jealous Wife, The Clandestine Marriage, 
or The School for Scandal ? 


Covent Gansay Tueartae. 

April 23. Undine; or, The Spirit of 
the Water, a Romantic Drama (we believe, 
of German origin). The plot is interest- 
ing, and the scenery exquisite. It has 
had a great run. 


* This Poem shall be given in- our 
next: PRO- 
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Gazette Promotions, &c. 

April 21. 16th Dragoons—Lieut.-Col, 
Elphinstone, from the 33d Foot, to be 
Lieut. Colonel, vice Pelly, who exchanges. 

Srarr.—Lieut. Col. Torrens, to be De- 
puty Quarter -Master-General to the 
King’s t:oops in the East Indies. 

April 28. This Gazette notifies his 
Majesty’s permission to Capt. R. Sauma- 
rez, R.N. to accept and wear the Cross of 
a Knight of the Austrian Order of Leopold. 

May 2. 6th Dragoon Guards—Gene- 
ral the Hon. Rob. Taylor to be Colonel, 
vice Lord Carhampton, deceased. 

Starr.—Lieut.-Col. John Beil to be De- 
puty Quarter-Master-General at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Carleton House, May 4.—The following 
is a copy of an order from his Majesty 
to the Marquis of Winchester, Groom of 
the Stole ; which, in obedience to his Ma- 
jesty’s commands, has been communi- 
eated by his Lordship to the Lords of his 
Majesty’s Bedchamber :— 

“ The honour of Knighthood having, in 
two recent instances *, been surreptitiously 
obtained at the Levee, his Majesty, for 
the purpose of effectually guarding against 
all such disgraceful practices in future, 
has been pleased to direct, that henceforth 
no person shall be presented to his Ma- 
jesty at the Levee by the Lord in Wait- 
ing, to receive the honour of Knighthood, 
unless his Majesty’s pleasure has been 
previously signified, in writing, to the 
Lord in Waiting, by one of his Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State.” 

May 12. This Gazette notifies, that on 
the 5th inst. Sir E. Paget took the oaths, 
as Governor and Commander in Chief of 
Ceylon. 

33d Foot—Lieut. Col. Moffatt, from the 
Ist Ceylon Regiment, to be Lieut. Col. 

41st Ditto—Brevet Major Chambers, tu 
Major. 

Ist Ceylon Regt.— Lieut, Col. Sullivan, 
to be Lieut, Colonel, 





MemsBers RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 

May 8. Ludgershall— The Earl of 
Brecknock, v. Earl of Carhampton, dec. 

May 15. County of Down—M. Forde, 
esq. v. Marquis of Londonderry, now a 
Peer of the United Kingdom. 

Orford—Marquis of Londonderry, vice 
Douglas, Chiltern Hundreds. 

Andover — Thos. Asheton Smith, esq. v. 
his father, Chiltern Hundreds. 





EcctesiasTICAL PrRereRMENTs. 
Rev. Wm. Evans, M. A. Wigmore ¥. 
Herefordshire. 





* Allusive, we believe, to Sir Colum- 
bine Daniell, and Sir Charles Aldis. 


Rev. J. S. Clarke, LL.D. (domestic 
Chaplain to the King), to a Prebend of 
the Chapel of St. George, Windsor. 

Rev. Robert Williams, to the Living of 
Liandyfrdog, Anglesey. 

Rev. J. Smyth, Keyingham Perpetual 
Curacy, Yorkshire. 

Rev. E. M. Willan, Oving R. Bucks. 

Rev. T. Lawes, Halberton V. Devon. 

Rev. Wm. Proctor Thomas, LL.B. Hol- 
combe Prebend in Cathedral of Wells. 

Rev. Mark Aitkins, to the Church of the 
united parishes of Dyke and Moy, in the 
Presbytery of Forres and county of Moray, 

Rev. Wm. Proudfoot, Minister of Shotts, 
to the Church and Parish of Avendale, 
Presbytery of Hamilton. 

Rev. J. J. Drewe, Alstonefield V. Staf- 
fordshire. 

Rev. J. Roberts, Quarnford Perpetual 
Curacy, Staffordshire. 

Rev. John Jones, Llanvyrnach and Pen- 
rith RR, Pembrokeshire. 

Rev. R. Chester, M.A. Elstead R; Sussex, 

Rev. Wm. Wyvill, B.A. Spenithorne 
R. York. 

Rev. Wm. Ewin Girdlestone, Kelling 
with Salthouse annexed R, Norfolk. 

Rev. Thos, Mills (Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the King), Little Henny R. Essex. 

Rev. Thos. Holmes, M.A. Holbrooke R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. P. A. French, Thorp. Falcon R. 
Somersetshire. ; 

Rev. R. T. Whalley, M. A. (Prebendary 
of Wells), Ilchester and Yeovilton RR. 
Somersetshire. 

Rev. John Turner, Corston V. Somer- 
setshire. 

Rev. T. Beckwith, East Retford V. Not- 
tinghamshire. 

Rev. R. H. Barham (Rector of Spar- 
gate), to be a Mivor Canon of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Rev. J. H. Bromby (Vicar of Hull), 
Cheswardine V. Salop. 

Rev. R. M. Mant, Mountsea V. and 
Killodiernan R. in the diocese of Killaloe, 
Ireland. 

Rev. W. L. Rickard, Rufforth Perpe- 
tual Curacy, near York. 

Rev. Lowther Grisdale, Walmsley Per- 
petual Curacy, Lancashire. 

Rev. R. Hoblyn (Rector of All Saints, 
Colchester), St. Lawrence Newland R., in 
Essex. 

Rev. Edw. Addison, B.D, Landbeach R. 
Cambridgeshire. 





Civit Promotions. 

Rev. G. Proctor, M.A. of Worcester Col- 
lege, to be Head Master of Lewes School, 
Sussex. 

Rev, R. Garvey, to be Head Master of 
Lincoln Grammar School, 

BIRTHS. 
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BIRTHS. 


April 25, At Vienna, Lady Vane Stewart 
(the lady of the British Ambassador) a 
son, who is heir to the large estates in the 
county of Durham. 

Lately. At Tamworth, Staffordshire, the 
wife of Thomas Harper, esq. of Pontar- 
dawe, Glamorgansbire, a son. 


May 5. At Berkswell Hall, Warwick- 
shire, the wife of John E. Kardley Wilmot, 
esq.adau.—13, At Devonshire-street, Lady 
Frederica Stanhope, a son and heir.—14, 
At Bourne Grove, Southgate, the wife of 
Quarles Harris, esq. a daughter. 


ae 


MARRIAGES, 


Nov, 1.1820. At Arcot, in the East Indies, 
Lieut. H. White, to Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late Rev. Herbert Jeffreys, of Ilford. 

Feb. 26. 1821. At Florence, Viscount 
Tullamore, only son of the Ear! of Charle- 
ville, to Miss Beaujolois Campbell, dau. of 
the late Col. Campbell, of Shawfield, and 
niece to the Duke of Argyll. 

March 3. At Lund, in Westmoreland, 
Jamaica, Lyndon Howard Evelyn, esq. 
Collector of Customs at Savanna-le-Mer, 
to Alice, dau. of Benj. Samuda, esq. for- 
merly of that island. 

April 19. Newman Hatley, esq. of 
Langley Lodge, Herts, to Elizabeth, relict 
of late Mr. J. G. Jones, of Kingsland-road. 

21. Geo, Rose, esq. of Lincoln's Inn, to 
Anne, dau. of the late Capt.Robert Pouncy, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s service. 

Capt. Baghott, of the 80th regiment, to 
Charlotte, daughter of the late Col. Sloper, 
of Tetbury, formerly of Horse Guards Blue. 

23, Right Hon. Heneage, Earl of Ayles- 
ford, to Lady Augusta Sophia Greville, 
sister to the Earl of Warwick. 

24. The Rev. James Hitchings, of Sun- 
ning Hill, to Harriet, daughter of T. V. 
Cooke, esq. of Bracknall House, East 
Hampstead. 

25. The Rev. H. B, Lennard, son of Sir 
T. B. Lennard, bart. of Bell House, Essex, 
to Hebe-Dorothy, daughter of E, Prideaux, 
esq. late of Haseworthy, Cornwall. 

Rev. Charles Bridges, to Harriet, dau. 
of the late J. Torlesse, esq. of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service. 

26, At Upton-upon-Severn, Wm. Hall 
Buckle, esq. of Chaceley, Worces'ershire, 
to Maria, dau. of the late Rev. Geo. Martin. 

C. J. Monkhouse, esq. of Craven-street, 
Solicitor, son of the Rev. J. Monkhouse, 
rector of Market Deeping, Lincoloshire, to 
Amelia-Maria, daughter of the late Rev. 
R. M. Delafosse, of Richmond, Surrey. 

Joshua Hart, esq. of Islington, to the 
widow of Jos. Meymott, esq. and dau. of 
the late J. F. Rigaud, esq. R. A. 

Sir Wm. Dick, bart. to Caroline, relict 
of Lieut.-col. Fraser, late of 76th reg. 

The Rev. Thos. Millingchamp Davies, 
A. B. to Mary, only child of the late Al- 
derman Bedward, esq. of Chester. 

20. At Dublin, the Hon. G. W. Massey 
(brother to Lord Massey), to Narcissa, se- 
cond daughter of the late James-Hugh- 
Smith Barry, esq. of Marbury Hail, Che- 
shire, and Foty (Cork). 


Sir Chas. Gray, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court at Madras, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Samuel Clark Jervoise, 
bart. of Tasworth Park, Hampshire. 

Lately. David A. Dewar, esq. of Doles, 
Hampshire, to Arve, dav. of Richard Ma- 
genis, esq. of Grosvenor-place. 

May 1. Lieut.-col. Cooper (Groom of 
the Bedchamber to the Duke of Clarence) 
to Miss Baker, daughter of the late Sir 
George Baker, bart. 

The Rev. Owen Marden, of Earnley, to 
Anne, daughter of Mr. Thomas Lucas, of 
Pulborough, Sussex. 

3. The Rev. John Gale Dobree, A. B. 
of East Bargholt, to Emily-Elizabeth, dau, 
of the Rev. Jos. Tweed, A, M., rector of 
Capel St. Mary, Suffolk. 

5. Capt. John Drummond, Coldstream 
Guards, to-Miss Georgiana Augusta Finch. 

Louis-Henry Desanges, esq. of Fins- 
bury-square, to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr.Dakins, Chaplain to the Comman- 
der-iv- Chief, of Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 

7. The Rev. Dr. Geldart, rector of Kirk 
Deighton, to Eliza, dau. of the late, and 
sister of the present, Win. Cutfield, esq. 
of Bayly’s Court, Sussex. 

16, At Brailes, co. Warwick, by the 
Rev. Cornwall Smalley, vicar, Geo, Smal- 
ley, esq. A.B, of Trinity-college, Oxford, 
to the eldest daughter of Captain Hay. 

19. At Kent House, Knightsbridge, by 
special licence, Capt, Frederick Fitzcla- 
rence, of his Majesty’s 11th reg. to Lady 
Augusta Boyle.—The bridegroom is the 
gallant young Officer who distinguished 
himself in the seizure and dispersion of the 
Cato-street Conspirators. The bride is 
the daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Glasgow. The service was performed by 
the Rev. Dr. Moore, son of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and attended by 
their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of York 
and Clarence, his Grace the Duke of Mon- 
trose, Lord Melville, &c. &c. 

At Prattlewell, Essex, William Heygate, 
esq. M. P. and Alderman, to Isabella, 
fourth daughter; and on the same day, 
Thomas Pares, esq. M.P. to Octavia, fifth 
daughter of the late Edward Longdon 
Mackmurdo, esq. of Clapton, Middlesex, 

- 24. Robert Downes, esq. sun of the late 
Rev. Audrew Downes, of Witham, Essex, 
to Charlotie- Dorothy, eldest dau, of Joha 
Suard, esq. late of Wickham-place, in the 
same county. 

OBI- 
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OBITUARY. 


I 


Eart of CARHAMPTON. 

4Aprii 2%. At his house in Braton- 
street, at two o’clock in the morning, 
in his 78th year, Henry Lawes Luttrell, 
Earl of Carbampton, Viscount Carhamp- 
ton of Castlehaven, Baron Irnham of 
Luttrelstown, Governor of Dublin, Pa- 
tent Customer at Bristol, a General in 
the army, and Colonel of the 6th regi- 
ment of Dragoon Guards ; born August 
7, 1743; married, June 25, 1776, Jane, 
daughter of George Boyd, of Dublin, 

. one of the most beautiful women 
of her day, as well as the most amiable, 
Her Ladyship survives him. He was 
brother to the beautiful Miss Luttrell, 
the late Duchess of Cumberland. His 
Lordship succeeded to his titles on the 
death of his father, in 1787.—Creations 
of the first Nobleman, the father of the 
deceased; Baron, 1768; Viscount, 
1781; Earl, 1785.—His Lordship is suc- 
ceeded in his titles and estates by his 
only brother, the Hon. John Luttrell Ol- 
mius, now Earl of Carhampton, &c. who 
assumed the name of Olmius on succeed- 
ing to the estates of Lord Waltham. His 
Lordsbip’s death also makes a vacancy 
in the representation of the borough of 
cou for which he was returned 
to the House of Commons. He stood 
third on the list of Generals—those pre- 
ceding him being the Marquis of Drog- 
heda and Earl Harcourt. Lord Car- 
hampton, when Colonel Luttrell, op- 
posed the late John Wilkes, Esq. at the 
memorable election for Middlesex. 
Some years since he purchased the beau- 
tiful and well-known estate, Pains Hill, 
at Cobham, Surrey, which had been 
rendered a delightful promenade by the 
late Mr. Hamilton, and his successor, 
Benjamin Bond Hopkins, Esq. The 
park and grounds were continued in the 
same stile and neatness by his Lordship; 
in doing which his philanthropy was, 
among other traits of generosity, emi- 
nently conspicuous, by constantly em- 
pleying a number of old and impotent 

abourers (who must now evidently be 
maintained by their respective parishes) 
in regularly keeping the walks and 
grounds peculiarly clean and neat. His 
charities were extensive, but without 
ostentation, and his loss will be deeply 
regretted in the neighbourhood of his 
residence. 

The family of Luttrell is of Nor- 
man origin, and flourished from a very 
early period in Lincolnshire and Somer- 
setshire. The late Earl sold the estate 


of Luttrellstown, co. Dublin, which was 





granted by King John to Sir Geoffry 
Luttrell bis ancestor, to Mr. Luke 
White. The first of the Luttrell family, 
who resided on the Luttrellstown estate, 
was Robert Luttrell, younger son of 
Sir Hugh Luttrell of Dunster Castle, co. 
Somerset, by Jane Beauthont ; he died 
15 Hen. VI. seised of the Castle and 
lands of Luttrellstown. 





MARCHIONESS OF WORCESTER. 


May 11. At the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s, in Piccadilly, the Marchioness of 
Worcester. —Her Ladyship was Geor- 
giana Frederica Fitzroy, eldest daughter 
of the late Hon. Henry Fitzroy, son of 
Charles, first Lord Southampton, bro- 
ther of the Duke of Grafton, by Lady 
Anne Wellesley, sister of the Duke of 
Wellington and Marquis Wellesley ; and 
was married to the Marquis of Worcester 
on the 25th of July 1814. Her Lady- 
ship was one of the most intimate and 
favourite friends of the late Princess 
Charlotte. She was present at the 
King’s Drawing-room, and also at the 
Ball, on the night of the same day, 
given by his Majesty, to celebrate his 
birth-day, at which the Marchioness 
danced. On the following day (Friday) 
she found herself unwell, and in conse- 
quence went into a cold bath, which 
bad an effect contrary to what was ex- 
pected. The Marchioness was on a visit 
to her Noble Relatives the Duke and 
Duchess of Wellington, at whose house 
in Piccadilly she was confined. On Fri- 
day morning her case became extremely 
alarming, and at ten minutes before five 
o’clock she breathed ber last. 





Sir RicuarD Ropney Brien, G. C, B. 


4prii 30. At Belle Vue, near South- 
ampton, Sir Richard Rodney Bligh, 
G. C. B., Admiral of the Red Squa- 
dron of his Majesty’s Fleet, &c. &e. 
—Sir Richard was born in Cornwall, in 
1737, of an ancient and noble family of 
that county, and was godson of the late 
Lord Rodney. He entered the naval 
service of his country at a very early 
period of life; but it was not until 1777 
that he attained the rank of Post Cap- 
tain; in which situation, in the com- 
mand of the Alexander, of 74 guns, in 
November 1794, he exhibited in a most 
unequal combat with a French squadron, 
consisting of five ships of 74 guns, three 
large frigates, and a brig, such courage 
and abilities, as, to use the words of a 
modern 
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modern Megsaghen, ** have never been 
surpassed in the annals of the British 
Navy.” —Sir Richard was the eighth 
oldest Admiral on the list, having got 
his flag at the main in April 1804; when 
he resigned the command on the Leith 
Station. He was twice married; but 
has left only one son, besides several 
daughters, all married; viz. Capt. George 
Miller Bligh, R. N. who was severely 
wounded by a musket shot through the 
breast in the memorable battle of Tra- 
falgar, when Lieutenant of the Victory, 
to which ship he was appointed, at the 
desire of Lord Nelson, out of regard to 
his father’s distinguished conduct in the 
service. 





Rev. Dr. Epmunp Outram. 

The Rev. Edmund Outram, D. D. 
(whose death has been briefly recorded 
in p. 184) was of a respectable family 
settled at Alfreton, in Derbyshire ; and 
early distinguished himself as a scholar 
in the University of Cambridge, of which 
he became Public Orator. There also 
he formed a congenial! matrimonial con- 
nexion with a daughter of the learned 
Dr. Postlethwaite, by whom he had two 
sons, who promise to emulate the merit 
of their father. 

The different preferments which were 
rapidly conferred upon him, need not 
be recapitulated. Of these, on account 
of its more general influence, the Rec- 
pee | of St. Philip’s in Birmingham may, 
perhaps, be regarded as the most im- 
portant. 

Dr. Outram commenced his residence 
in that town at a period when a benign 
interposition was peculiarly requisite to 
heal the festering wounds occasioned by 
party spirit and religious animosity. 
For promoting good-will among man- 
kind, few were so well qualified as this 
worthy Divine. He was, indeed, the 
Minister of Peace; and his unwearied 
endeavours to cherish conciliation, and 
a more Christian temper, were one con- 
tinued and successful labour of love. 

In himself was strikingly exemplified 
a .stedfast adherence to his own prin- 
ciples, combined with a due respect for 
those of others. 

In the midst of this beneficent career, 
his feeling mind was but too severely 
tried by the loss of his beloved Beatrix ; 
whose virtues he has embalmed in an 
epitaph, which thus affectingly con- 
cludes : 

“ A tender plant, borne from the fost’ring 
gales (droop’d, and died. 
That breathe on Cam’s fair margin, 
But time will be, sweet plant! a gale 
divine [bloom, 
Shall thee revive, and then, in vernal 


Sir R. Bligh.—Rev. Dr. E. Outram. 
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By the pure streams of peace thou'lt 
ever live, 
And flourish in the Paradise of God.” — 

Long did the bereaved busband struggle 
against the depression incident to this 
overwhelming affliction ;—the powerful 
advocate of each laudable institution ;— 
the friend of misery, in whatever form 
it might appear ;—till impaired health 
and spirits gradually contracted the 
sphere of his public utility, but never 
quenched the glow of philanthropy. 

No one more sensibly regretted this 
unavoidable retirement from active life 
than himself:—a mortification which 
he had acutely expressed but a short 
time previous to his rama meg m dis- 
solution. After having taken part in 
the service of the Church, he felt dissa- 
tisfied with a performance which could 
not but be correct and impressive, de- 
ploring the diminution of those energies 
which he once possessed ; and praying 
to be released from a state of existence, 
which his diffidence figured as compara- 
tively useless. 

But, in truth, his last acts were fully 
consistent with the uniform tenour of 
‘bis benevolent exertions. From him the 
most abject sons of misfortune were sure 
to receive comfort and consideration. 
Having inadvertently passed one who, 
unobtrusively, would have attracted bie 
attention, a gentleman who observed the 
circumstance, well knowing that such 
could not be the Doctor’s intention, 
acquainted bim that he had neglected to 
notice a humble petitioner deserving of 
regard: when, striking his sympatbizing 
breast, be exclaimed, “* Lord, be merciful 
to me, a sinner!—Pray, Sir, give this 
note to the poor man.” 

And how was he engaged when, ina 
few hours after, the stroke of death in- 
stantaneously called bim away from the 
cares and sorrows of this world ?—He 
was found pouring the balm of consola- 
tion into the wounded spirit of a poor 
pensioner. 

Such having been the daily habits of 
Dr. Outram, it is not surprizing that bis 
decease should be universally lamented, 
or that his remains should have been 
entombed amidst a vast assemblage of 
deeply-affected mourners. 

In the days of health it may be truly 
affirmed, that, as in the Church he ap- 
pealed to the hearts and understandings 
of his auditors with the dignity and per- 
suasive eloquence of an apostle ; so, in 
the varied duties of private life, for hu- 
manity, fur charity, in the most extend- 
ed sense, and for a bosom overflowing 
with the milk of human kindness, we 
shall rarely find his equal. 

Neitber the high ecclesiastical offices 

which 
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which he held, nor the unquestionably 
great intellectual attainments which he 
possessed, ever, for a moment, super- 
seded an innate humility peculiar to 
himself: whilst as a Magistrate, his 
highest praise will be,—a tenderness 
which almost unnerved the steady arm 
of Justice. 

But further encomium were unneces- 
sary. Enough has been stated to evince 
that the character of Dr. Outram was 
such as to command our admiration, 
respect, and esteem:—such as, even 
from the grave, forcibly to exhort us to 
*¢ go and do likewise.” Ww. W. 





Tuomas Bateman, M. D. 

April 9. At Whitby, Yorkshire, in 
his 43d year, Thomas Bateman, M. D. 
late of Bloomsbury square.—The bealth 
of this lamented Physician had long been 
in a declining state, and there had for 
some time been unhappily little prospect 
of any favourable result. The failure of 
his bodily powers did not, however, im- 
pair the vigour of his mind; and his 
wonted cheerfulness continued unabated 
to the last, his religious principles sup- 
perting him under the expectation and 
approach of death. In private life he 
was most exemplary, and in the exer- 
cise of his profession upheld its dignity 
and usefulness by independent feeling, 
integrity of conduct, active benevolence, 
and extensive learning. Dr. Bateman 
was indeed highly gifted for administer- 
ing to the sick, being acute and accu~- 
rate in his observations of disease, and 
prompt and judicious in the treatment 
of it. His contributions to the medical 
literature of his country have been no 
less various than important ; whilst the 
zeal and ability with which, for many 
years, he performed the arduous services 
of the public Dispensary, as well as the 
House of Recovery or Fever Hospital, 
were highly beneficial to those Institu- 
tions, and to the community. 





Mrs, Hestuer Lyncu P10221. 

May 2. At Clifton, aged 82, Mrs. 
Piozzi, This Lady long held a high 
station in the literary and fashionable 
circles, of which she was a distinguished 
ornament. An author herself, and the 
admirer of learned men, her friendship 
with Dr. Johnson were alike honourable 
to both. An independent fortune, a mind 
richly stored, a lively wit, and pleasing 
manners, rendered her a most desirable 
friend and companion. Her fine flow of 
spirits did not forsake her until the last. 
She was the daughter of John Salusbury, 
Esq. of Bodvel, in Caernarvonshire, 
where she was born in 1739. Early in life 
she was distinguished in the fashionable 
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world as the beautiful Miss Salusbury, 
In 1763 she married Henry Thrale, Esq, 
an eminent brewer in Southwark, and 
M. P. for that borough.—This excellent 
man, in the year following his marriage, 
was introduced, by Mr. Marpby, to the 
acquaintance of Dr, Samuel Jobnson, 
The intimacy of that celebrated charac- 
ter with this family daily increased, and 
he soon b an t constant in- 
mate of their country residence at Streat- 
ham. The conduct of Mr. Thrale to 
Dr. Johnson, was indeed truly praise- 
worthy. His family contributed, for 
fifteen years, to the prolongation and 
comfort of a most valuable life, and 
when the benevolent Master sunk into 
the grave, the memory of his kindness 
was acknowledged by the loving object 
of his regard, with the confession that 
with him were buried many of his hopes 
and pleasures; that the face upon which 
he had looked for the last time, had 
never been turned upon him but with 
respect and benignity ; that he obtained 
from him many opportunities of amuse- 
ment, and turned his thoughts to him as 
to a refuge from misfortunes. Upon 
the death of Mr. Thrale in 1781, his 
widow finding it (as she asserted) ex- 
tremely perplexing and difficult to live 
in the same house with the Doctor, took 
advantage of a lost law-suit to plead ina- 
bility of purse for remaining longer in 
London or its vicinity, and retired to 
Bath, where she knew he would not 
follow her. She continued, however, to 
correspond with Dr. Johnson, till near 
the time (July 1784) of her marriage to 
her second husband, Signior Piozzi, a 
native of Florence, and a music-master 
of the City of Bath; when a very warm 
expostulation, on the part of the Doctor, 
against this step, dissolved their friend- 
ship. Soon after ber union with Mr. 
Piozzi, she travelled with him to the 
place of his birth, and they visited several 
parts of Europe before their return to 
England. 

During her residence in Florence, in 
1785, chance having brought together, 
at that place, a few English of both 
sexes, particularly Mr. Merry, Mr. Par- 
sons, and Mr. Greathed, they wrote, 
in association, ‘‘ The Florence Miscel- 
lany,” a collection of pieces in prose and 
verse, of which a few copies have been 
printed, but it has not been published. 
Some specimens of this flighty produc- 
tion appeared in a newspaper of the 
day, called the ** World,” as well as in 
several of the magazines: the preface 
was written by Mrs. Piozzi, to whom, 
we believe, the conduct of the work had 
been committed. Several other fugitive 
poetical pieces by Mrs. Piozzi, as, the 

Three 
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Three Warnings, a tale imitated from 
La Fontaine; a Translation of Boileau’s 
Epistle to his Gardener (first printed in 
Mrs. Williams’s Miscellanies); and a 
Prologue to the Royal Suppliants, have 
reached the public eye. Among these, 
the first is to be particularly distinguish - 
ed as a very masterly production, and it 
was strongly suspected that Dr. John- 
son either wrote it, or assisted in the 
composition of it; but it has been since 
asserted, that this Tale was written be- 
fore her acquaintance with Dr. Johnson. 

The first regular exploit of Mrs. Pi- 
ozzi in authorship, was made in the 
year 1786; when she produced her 
crown-octavo volume of Anecdotes of 
Dr. Johnson. Two years after this, she 
published a Collection of Letters to and 
from Dr. Johnson, from 1765 to 1784, 
in two octavo volumes. Her “ Anec- 
dotes,” as coming from the pen of a 
writer who had long shared the society 
and friendship of that illustrious charac- 
ter, were perused at the time with great 
avidity. The late-ingenious Joseph Ba- 
retti was very severe in his animadver- 
sions on this work; and Dr. Wolcot 
published a poem, in which he satirized 
Mr. Boswell and this literary lady under 
the titles of “* Bozzy and Piozzi.” 

Her other separate works are : 

“Observations and Reflections made in 
the Course of a Journey through France, 
Italy, and Germany,” 2 vols. 8vo. 1789; 
“ The Florence Miscellany,” 8vo. ; 
“ British Synonymy, or ao Attempt at 
regulating the Choice of Words in Fami- 
liar Conversation,’’ 2 vols. Bvo. 1794; 
** Retrospection, or a Review of the most 
striking and important Events, Charac- 
ters, Situations, and their Consequences, 
which the last 1800 Years have present- 
ed to the View of Mankind,” 2 vols. 4to. 
180). 





Rev. T. M. Lyster. 

April 14, Suddenly, in the 69th year 
of his age, in the act of retiring to rest, 
at the Rectory-house at Oldbury near 
Biidgnorth, co. Salop, the Rev. Thomas 
Moses Lyster, Rector of Neenton, Bil- 
lingsley, and Oldbury, in that county, 
to which latter he was presented by the 
crown in 1793. At this favourite spot, 
with the consent of his diocesan, he at a 
very considerable expence added, em- 
bellished, and improved the old lowly 
habitation of the rectors of Oldbury ; 
which he made a most desirable resi- 
dence, without laying any part of the 
charge upon the future incumbent. He 
was a younger son of the ancient Shrop- 
shire family of Lyster, of Rowton Castle, 
and of that county, which his father had 
represented in parliament till his death. 


He was a scholar of great reading, very 
generally attended the examination of 
the exhibitioners from Bridgnorth Free- 
school, to Christ-church; he possessed 
very acute discernment and penetration, 
and his information upon general sub- 
jects was of a superior kind. He had 
performed the important duties of a Ma- 
gistrate for the above county during the 
last 30 years of the reign of our late 
most revered Sovereign George III. ; 
upon whose demise, and the accession 
of his present Majesty, this divine re- 
ceded from office, and those duties which 
he had previously acquitted himself with 
so much ability, integrity, and impar- 
tiality, being then far advaneed in years, 
and the infirmities of age approaching 
fast upon him. Always accessible to 
the complaints of the injured and dis- 
tressed, he gave up much of his valuable 
time to redress their grievances, by 
which means the cause of justice 
triumphed in his hands. The inhabitants 
of the surrounding vicinity of the borough 
of Bridgnorth, wnere he so constantly 
and faithfully attended in his official 
capacity as a Magistrate, at the regular 
Sessions, as well as upon special occa- 
sions, will long lament his final farewell 
to all public concerns, and venerate his 
excellent name so long as memory shall 
hold a seat in this distracted globe. 
His widow, with an only daughter, and 
an extensive circle of acquaintance, have 
also to mourn the loss of an affectionate 
husband, a tender parent, and a sincere 
and valuable friend. 





Joun Bonnycastie, Ese. 

May 15. On Woolwich Common, John 
Bonnycastle, esq. Professor of Mathema- 
tics at the Royal Military Academy, well 
known to, and much respected by all the 
Officers of the Royal Artillery, most of 
whom had been principally under his tui- 
tion, and equally esteemed by the chief 
nobility of the three kingdoms, the sons 
and grandsons of whom had been entrust- 
ed to his care, and derived advantage from 
his instructions, 

He was born at Whitchurch im the 
county of Buckingham; his parents, though 
not in affluent circumstances, were yet 
enabled to bestow upon their son a re- 
spectable education, At an early age, the 
favourable opinion which his friends en- 
tertained of his acquirements, induced 
him to seek his fortune in London. In 
that great metropolis his growing taste for 
Mathematics became strongly fixed from 
an association with friends of congenial 
habits and pursuits. Many of those friends 
have since attained considerable eminence 
in various departments of Literature. 

Were we to write his Memoirs in detail, 

we 
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we should give the names of the eminent 
friends above alluded to, with some inte- 
resting anecdotes of their early associa- 
tion; but this we sball leave to other 
hands, and pursue our sketch. At the 
early age of 19 he married a Miss Rolt, a 
lady whose liberal and cultivated mind 
gave fair promise of many happy domestic 
hours; the hopes he cherished were 
speedily blighted by her untimely death. 

Soon after this event the Earl of Pom- 
fret engaged him as a private tutor to his 
sons (the present Earl, and the Hon. Ge- 
neral Fermor). That he was perfectly 
qualified for the task, every one who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance will rea- 
dily admit, when they recall to their me- 
mory the almost universal knowledge which 
he possessed, although he was nearly self- 
taught, not having in his early youth re- 
ceived the advantages of a classical educa- 
tion. And yet from our intimacy with 
him, we can assure our readers that no 
one, even amongst those who had received 
an University education, could be better 
acquainted with Homer, Virgil, Horace, 
the Grecian tragedians, and the Classics 
in general, than the worthy subject of this 
memoir. With the French, Italian, and 
German literature he was intimately ac- 
quainted. It is true, he could not speak 
those languages, but he read and knew the 
best of their authors. In a knowledge of 
the English language, no one could sur- 
pass him in appreciating the merits of our 
best authors in every class of composition. 
Like his friend Fuseli, he was a great ad- 
mirer of Shakspeare, and so strongly was 
his immortal lines fixed upon his memory, 
that on the mention of a single word in 
the works of that incomparable poet, he 
would finish the sentence and give the 
proper emphasis. 

Mr. Bonoycastle remained about two 
years at Easton, in the county of North- 
ampton ; the situation he then filled, he 
left in consequence of being appointed one 
of the Mathematical Masters at Wool- 
wich, where for more than forty years he 
devoted a considerable portion of his time 
in discharging the duties of his profession ; 
the remainder was employed in writing 
elementary works on the most useful 
branches of the Mathematics. How com- 
petent he was, has been demonstrated by 
the numerous editions which have been 
printed of those works. His first was, 
** The Scholar’s Guide to Arithmetic,” the 
13th edition of which is now selling. Those 
upon Algebra and Mensuration have lopg © 
ranked as standard school-books. His 
“ Treatise upon Astronomy” is the most 
popular of all works apon that sublime 
science; chiefly arising from the perspi- 
cuous manner ia which the subject is 
treated, and its lucid style of composition ; 
it bas become a general library book, and 
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will long remain as a testimony of the re- 
ligious sentiments, benevolence, and great 
attainments of its author. Yet this very 
book was written by Mr. Bonnycastle, at 
Bath, unde? circumstances of peculiar de- 


Pression, arising from a nervous com- 
plaint, to which he was very subject, in the 
early part of his life. 

The success of his former works induced 
him to publish *‘ The Elements of Geo- 


. metry,” Svo.; “ A Treatise on Plane and 


Spherical Trigonometry,” 8vo.; an octavo 
edition of ** The Scholar’s Guide to Arith- 
metic,” and a “ Treatise on Algebra,” in 
2 vols. 8vo. The last mentioned work 
was dedicated, by permission, to his pre- 
sent Majesty, These have also been fre- 
quently re-printed. A translation of 
** L’Histoire des Mathematiques,” by Bos- 
sut, was also by him; as well as various 
articles in the early parts of the “ Cyclo- 
pedia” by Dr. Rees; and several miscel- 
laneous papers. 

So far we have considered Mr. Bonny- 
castle as a man possessing talents of a 
varied, universal description, and as an 
author of elementary works in various 
branches of Mathematics ; but it now re- 
mains to add a few words respecting his 
private character, from an intimate ac- 
quaintance with him for the last twenty 
years of his life. He was a good husband, 
a good father, and a sincere friend. In 
company, no man could be more attrac- 
tive ; he was so rich in anecdote upon all 
subjects, especially of literature, that his 
presence and conversation were productive 
of endless amusement as well as instruc- 
tion to his auditors. His widow, thrée 
sons, and a daughter survive him, all of 
whom, by the most unremitting attention 
during his long and tedious illness, proved 
how much he was endeared to them by 
his domestic virtues. 

Mr. Bonnycastle was interred at Charl- 
ton, in a vault, expressly built for him. 
His funeral obsequies were attended by 
the Mathematical Masters of the Royal 
Academy, and several Officers of the 
Royal Artillery. General Ford, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Academy, bestow- 
ed a marked tribute of respect to the me- 
mory of the deceased: all the Cadets 
were drawn out, in two double lines, be- 
fore the door, thus testifying their regard 
for the excellent man whose funeral pro- 
cession was to pass before them. 


ee 


Wituiam STEVENSON, Eso. 
Way 13. At his house in Surrey-street, 
Norwich, after eight months severe afflic- 
tion, in his 72d year, William Stevenson, 
Esq. F.S.A. upwards of 35 years Proprietor 


of the Norfolk Chronicle.—He was the 
eldest son of the late Rev. Seth Ellis Ste- 
venson of East Retford, in Nottingham- 

shire 
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shire, rector of Treswell in that county. 
He served the office of Sheriff of Norwich 
in 1799.—Happy in his ape and con- 
nexions, this truly amiable and good man 
was as thoroughly beloved by them as he 
is deeply lamented. The circle of his 
friends and correspoadents was large and 
respectable; by whom he will be much 
missed and sincerely regretted. Mr. 
Stevenson was an able and industrious 
Antiquary, and at all times desirous of 
promoting the objects of that Society, 
which had done him the honour of elect- 
ing him one of its members. 


1812, Mr. Stevenson superintended : 


through his own press a new Edition 
of Mr. Bentham’s History and Anti- 
quities of Ely Cathedral ; to which he 
added an Account and Portrait of the 
Author,—a few additions from his ‘* No- 
titia,”"—and other interesting particu- 
lars, This Republication having been 
favourably received by the public, in- 
duced its respectable Editor to enlarge 
his researches, and redouble his exer- 
tions ; the fruits of which he published 
in 1817, in another handsome 4to, vo- 
lume, intituled, “‘ A Supplement to the 
Seeond Edition of Mr. Bentham’s His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Cathedral 
Conventual Church of Ely . com- 
priziog enla Accounts of the Monas- 
tery, Lady ry Prior Crawden’s Cha- 
, the Palaces and other buildings con- 
nected with the See, and the Church ; 
—with Lists of the Chancellors, Vicars 
General, Officials, Commissaries, Chief 
Justices of the Isle of Ely, &c. ;—also 
Notes, architectural, biographical, histo- 
rical, and explanatory.”’ 

In a modest preface to this work, he 
trusts, ** that a patient investigation of 
the materials left by Mr. Bentham, and 
a due care in the arrangement of them, 
would qualify bim to render some little 
service to our national topography, espe- 
cially to the History of this fine Cathe- 
dral.” The embellishments to this ele- 
gant volume reflected credit on the 
artists employed. It embraces two fine 
Plates from drawings by Mr. J. Buckler, 
F.S.A.; seven Plates from drawings by 
his son, Mr. J. C. Buckler; and one 
Plate from a drawing by Mr. F. Mac 
kenagie. 

Mr. Stevenson was ever happy to be- 
friendindigent merit, and it was through 
his patronage that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bentley, an extraordinary self-educated 
poetess in the City of Norwich, was first 
known to the public. Another selection 
from her genuine poetical compositions, 
printed under his superintendance, has 
just made its appearance, dedicated by 
permission to Lord Wodehouse, ani pa- 

Gant. Mac. May, 1821. 
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tronized by a numerous and most re- 
spectable list of subscribers. 

Mr. Stevenson was a valuable corre- 
spondent of Mr. Nichols, whilst compil- 
ing his “ Literary Anecdotes ;” in the 
9th volume of which work is a very in- 
teresting letter from Mr. Stevenson, com- 
municating anecdotes of his friend the 
late Ignatius Sancho, which cannot fail 
of being perused with a peculiar degree 
of satisfaction.—He was also a valuable 
correspondent to the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine. 





James Symonps, Eso. 

May 2. At his ancestorial seat at 
Great Ormsby, Norfolk, in the 66th 
year of his age, James Symonds, esq. 
He was the only child of Nathaniel Sy- 
monds, esq. of the same place, by Anne, 
his wife, sole oe and beiress of 
Thomas Symonds, of Browston Hall, 
Suffolk, a branch of his own family. 
His ancestors for ages had been seated 
at Coleby Saffield (by the sea) and Great 
Ormsby, and they have matched with 
the best families in their own and other 
gounties, as the Theobauldes, Rugges, 
Calthorpes of Cackthorpes, Saundersons, 
Mandfords, Plumsteds of Plumsted, Be- 
dingfelds, Cobbes of Sandringham, Tan- 
fields of Oxfordshire, the Baronet family 
of Cotton of Connington, Hunts, and of 
Cotton Hall, Cheshire, see ‘* Collinson’s 
Barts. vol. I. p. 138." The great Sir 
Robert Cotton, founder of the Cotton 
Library now in the British Museum, was 
the first Baronet of this race. 

He left issue by Hannah, his wife, se- 
cond daughter of John Spurgeon, Esq. 
of Great Yarmouth in the same county, 
Hetty, wife of the Rev. John Homfray, 
B. A. F.A.S. of Great Yarmouth, and of 
Merton College, Oxford, by whom she 
has 3 sons and 5 daughters; James Sy- 
monds, M. A. of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, and now of Great Ormsby, who 
married Janet, sole child of the late 
John Fish, Esq. of Great Yarmouth, by 
whom be has 4 sons-and 1 daughter; 
Anne who died unmarried in 1799; and 
Charles Symonds, Esq. now of Runham 
Hall, in the same county, who by his 
wife, Miss Price, has two sons and two 
daughters. 





Epwarp Stone, Esg. 

(From a Correspondent.) 
March 27. At Wisbich, in the Isle of 
ly, aged 65, Edward Stone, Esq. Of 
$i: Gentleman, it is difficult to speak in 
he words of truth and soberness; with- 
- out uttering what Friendship would wish 
to eonceal, and Affection will perhaps be 

grieved to hear. 

The subject of our presént memoir 
was 
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was a man unhappily of strong unsub- 
dued temper, which, usurping upon rea- 
son, too frequently disturbed the sere- 
‘nity of those hours that had otherwise 
been enjoyed amid the cordialities of 
friendship. Life, with Mr. Stone’s un- 
governable propensities, passed like a 
Winter’s day, stormy, sullen and sad. 
He drove away his friends by the impe- 
tuosity of his temper, and then wonder- 
ed how they became estranged. But 
while his defects went with a trumpet 
before them, and were blazoned far and 
wide ; while it was well known what he 
lost and what be suffered by a temper 
thus unbappily constituted, it is not, 
perbaps, so equitably ascertained what 
society lost in him, Though not, strict- 
ly speaking, a well-educated man, he 
had yet that about him, the want of 
which no education can supply. He had 
wers of conception, and command of 
anguage, and felicity of expression, 
which, in the current of colloquial inter- 
course, were, in his private walk of life, 
rarely perhaps exceeded. The compass 
and stretch of many of his observations 
were astonishing, and he gave to them, 
almost at will, that contour and delight- 
ful colouring he pleased. He was not, 
indeed, uniformly energetic. His mind, 
absorbed in its own melancholy medita- 
tions, was, at times, dead and drowsy ; 
but when aroused, be the subject what 
it might, there was never anything 
mean or grovelling in his ideas. All 
were of the same full mould ; all carried 
with them the traces of a daring, digni- 
fied cast of soul. There was no lack of 
spirit, no poverty of expression, in any 
part of his conversation, It was often a 
useful, always an interesting field of 
description throughout, where, though 
weeds sprang up plentifully with flowers, 
the genuine Attic raciness of the soil re- 
mained. It was not to be got rid of; 
it defied eradication. When under such 
restraints as decorum dictated, no man 
was better calculated to spread before 
his guests “the feast of reason;” no 
man more effectually poured contempt 
on the scorner, or closed up in silence 
“« the tonguethat speaketh proud things.” 
Those idle declaimers against established 
Government and Religion ; those free 
thinkers upon every sacred subject, with 
the requisite degree of information upon 
none, he invariably endeavoured to kee 
in check. He considered them as dull, 
heavy clogs upon Christianity and Com- 
mon Sense, and gave them no quarter. 
But if there were moments when this 
Gentleman approached the confines of 
a great mind, there were also seasons 
when he evinced the possession of a good 
mind. He had no cautious, temporiz- 
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ing, half passions in his nature. That 
he was warm in his resentments admits, 
we think, of a doubt ; but it admits of 
no doubt that he was an enthusiast in 
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his affections. The chord that touched 
his heart—and there were many beloved 
avenues to it—brought the tear into his 
eye. He clung to the remembrance of 
departed times. He wept over earlier 
and happier days; and while he con- 
trasted them with present afflictions, 
he felt, deeply felt, that those who would 
have been his comfort were, alas! gone 
down to the dust! There is no caleu- 
lating the power of such recollections 
upon such a mind. They more than 
distressed—they overcame—they broke 
it up. 

Mr. Stone seems to have laid his scale 
of excellence teo high for his enjoy- 
ments, He did not well appreciate the 
condition of our common nature. Every 
person, every thing, considered in the 
general, fell short of what he desired 
and expected to find them. All, there- 
fore, was beheld m an unfavourable 
point of view; all was unfavourabl 
judged of. But the penetration whic’ 
exposed the infirmities of others, was 
rarely commensurate to the detection of 
his own, What his neighbours were, 
no man perhaps better knew. What he 
was himself, certainly no man knew so 
little. 

Poor, unfortunate, and heart-broken 
man! he who respected thee living, bas 
feebly attempted this delineation of thy 
portrait now that thou art no more. 
He has laid bis lowly gift upon thy grave, 
and must soon prepare to follow thee 
into “ the land where all things are for- 
gotten.” Thine infirmities he has pass- 
ed over like a dark and hurried vision 
of the night, lamenting to disclose, 
though, with the respect due to the 
sanctity of truth, not at liberty to con- 
cealthem. But with a kindlier feeling, 
witha warmer gratulation, with a steadier 
composure, has he dwelt upon and de- 
lighted in the recordance of thy virtues; 
virtues which he has witnessed, and will 
therefore confide in ; which he has expe- 
rienced, and will therefore be grateful 
for; which be has known thee in the 
silent exercise of, when no eye was upon 
thee but the eye of Heaven, and will, 
therefore, pledge himself to their perfect 
sincerity. X. X, 





Mr. JosepH Toncue. 
March 24. At the advanced age of 
74, Joseph Tongue, of Hallon, in Wor- 
field, co. Salop, Gent. His long life had 


passed away in agricultural pursuits. 
which he had increased his worldly 


wealth te considerable advantage. Born 


in 
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in Britain's — days, his mind was 
swayed by g old English manners 
and tality, innocent local anecdote, 
and a kind-hearted readiness to serve 
the best of purposes; broils and squab- 
bles he detested, and jarring interests he 
was at all times anxious to reconcile in 
amity, so that the vicinity in which he 
lived, has to lament the loss of a dear 
friend. He married the widow of a near 
neighbour, and the daughter of a very 
ancient and respectable family of the 
name of Billingsley, of the Lea, in Cla- 
verley, co. Salop, which at a very re- 
mote period resided at Hallon, but afore- 
time at Billingsley in that county. Of 
this family was Colonel Francis Billing- 
sley, lord of the manor of Astley Abbotts, 
slain in St. Leonard’s Church-yard, in 
Bridgnorth, on behalf of King Charles 
the First, in March 1646, during the 
heat of the Civil Wars. His wife died 
several years ago, leaving by him an 
only child, now the wife of the Rev. 
E. S. Davenport, vicar of Worfield, to 
wear the habit of sorrow in mournful 
remembrance of so good a parent. 





DEATHS, 
1820. AT Calcutta, George Ewan Law, 
Oct. 6." esq. of the Hon, East India 
Company’s Civil Service, third son of 
Ewan Law, esq of Horsted Place, Sussex. 

Nov. 4. At sea, on board the Minerva, 
on his passage from Sourabaya to Sinca- 
pore, John Syme, esq. 

Nov. 15. At Calcutta, Alexander, son 
of the late Chas. Thellusson, esq. 

Dec. 4. - At Clarendon, Jamaica, aged 
21, George Forrester Foot, esq. His per- 
sonal and mental endowments were of 
the highest order. He met his death in 
the very air which he breathed. 

Dec. 16. At Calcutta, John Dyer, esq. 
Superiatending Surgeon on that Establish- 
ment. 

Dec. 20. Between Culnagh and Hoogh- 
ley, in his 27th year, J. Ives Bosanquet, 
esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, third son 
of the late W. Bosanquet, esq. of Harley- 
street. 

1821. Jan. 17. On-board the General 
Hewitt East Indiaman, on her passage 
from China, in bis twentieth year, Mr. 
John Noble Raincock, 6th Mate. 

Feb. 4. At Margate, aged 66, Mrs. 
Anne Dalton, relict of the late Wm. Edw. 
Dalton, of London, esq. 

Feb. 27. At Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, 
John, eldest son of the late Alexander 
Abernethie, esq. M.D. of Banff, North 
Britain. 

Feb. 28. At Ipswich, in her 72d year, 
Elizabeth, relict of Mr. John Leathb, sur- 
geon, of Acle, in Norfolk, and daughter of 
the Rev. John Gogill, formerly Rector of 


Brundall, and Vicar of Ranworth in that 
county. 

> 6. At Mildenhall, Suffolk, John 
Swale, gent. in his 77th year. 

March". At Lisbon, of an apoplectic 
fit, his Excellency Francisco de Melloda 
Cunha Mendonga e Menezes, Marquis of 
Olhao, &c. &c. Lieut. General, Governor 
of the Town of Balem, Governor and Cap- 
tain General of Algarve, &c. 

March 18. 65, at Clapton, deeply 
regretted by his family and friends, T. 
Chisman, esq. 

March 19. In Keppel-street, Russell- 
square, Mrs, Wm. Malton, eldest daugh- 
ter of John le Grice, gent. of Bury St. 
Edmund. 

March 20, At Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
Harry Wilson, esq. many years resident 
in the island, and formerly of Lioyd’s 
Coffee House. 

Marck 21. At Sudbury, Suffolk, aged 
16, Elizabeth, only daughter of the late 
Jobn Clarke, gent, 

March 29. At Wheat Hill, co. Derby, 
Richard Batman, esq. only brother of Sir 
Hugh Batman, and many years a Magis- 
trate for that County. He was brought 
up at Lincoln’s lon, and called to the Bar ; 
and served the office of High Sheriff in 
1812. He has left a widow, one daughter, 
and five sons. It may with great truth be 
said of him, that his conduct in every si- 
tuation of life was exemplary, being in 
the constant practice of every amiable do- 
mestic virtue. 

March3\. At her house at Camp Hill, 
near Nun-eaton, Warwickshire, sincerely 
lamented and respected, Frances, fourth 
daughter of the late John Ludford of Ans- 
ley Hall, co. Warwick, esq., by Juliana, 
third and youngest daughter of Sir Ri- 
chard Newdigate of Arbury, Warwick- 
shire, and Harefield, Middlesex, bart., by 
Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of Sir Roger 
Twisden, of Fradbourn in Kent. She was 
born in Essex-street, London, Jan. 30, 
1747, and was sister to the present John 
ome Luéford, esq. D.C.L. of Ansley 

all. 

April ... At Midsomer Norton, Somer- 
set, William Kelson, esq. Though on the 
verge of nearly 70 years, there was no 
visible abatement of that ardour and in- 
trepidity of character which distinguished 
him in the first period of his life; and the 
warmth of his friendship glowed to his 
latest moments with undiminished cor- 
diality, The habitual firmness and deci- 
sion that marked Mr, Kelson’s conduct, 
were often beneficially felt in the neigh- 
bourhood where he resided, of which a 
striking instance occurred not very long 
before his last illness: He had for seve- 
ral years been engaged in an extensive 
and lucrative branch of the coal trade. 
During‘ one of those effervesceaces which 

occasionally 
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occasionally break out in mining districts, 
a namerous party of the discontented bad 
retired to a chosen spot with the view 
of maturing some compulsory measures 
against their employers. Mr. Kelson lost 
no time in repairing to the scene of their 
deliberations ; and though it was too dark 
to distinguish his person, the well-known 
sound of his voice awed the assembly into 
silenee, and induced an almost instant 
dispersion. 

April 3. At Drimin House, Argyleshice, 
John Maclean, esq. of Boveray. 

April. At Woodbridge, in’ his 2ist 
year, Davy, son of Rev. Wm. Walford, 
Rector of Long Stratton, Norfolk. 

April 12. At Shaldon, Devon, iu child- 

bed, aged 43, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Lempriere. She was the youngest 
daughter of the late Joba Deane, esq. of 
Reading, and bas left a son and a daugh- 
ter behind her. In solidity of judgment, 
in purity of principles, and in all the 
amiable qualities of the heart, none sur- 
sed this excellent woman. 
At the house of her brother, Charles B, 
Robinson, esq. Hill-Ridware, Staffordshire, 
Mrs, Bowles, relict of the Rev. St. George 
Bowles, late Vicar of Caverswall in that 
county, and Chaplain to the Royal Regi- 
ment of Horse Guards, blue. (See vol. 
LXXIV. p. 884.) 

At Gibraltar, Lieut. H. M. Buckeridge, 
of the Royal Engineers, son of the late 
Col. Buckeridge, of Benfield, Berks. 

Sir John Charles Richardsoo, bart. 
Commander in the Roya! Navy. 

At Greenburn, the relict of late Wil- 
liam Bogue, esq. of Auchincraw, Berwick- 
shire, y 

At sea, on board the Hon. Company’s 
extra ship George the Fourth, aged 18, 
Charlotte Anne, daughter of the late Rev. 
Thomas Bracken, of Tottenham, Middle- 
sex, and St. James’s, Westminster. 

At Berlin, Miss Frances Jennings, dau. 
of the late Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, 
bart. of Foxlease, Hants. 

At Belstead, near Ipswich, Robert Pre- 
tyman, gent. 

April 13, At Bealings Magna, Suffolk, 
Charlotte, third daughter of the late Mr. 
B. Costerton of Yarmouth. 

In her Tist year, the relict of S. Daw- 
son, gent, of Edwardston Hall, Suffolk. , 

At Windsor Castile, in his 85th year, 
Edmund Taylor, esq. one of his Majesty’s 
Poor Knights of Windsor, formerly Sur- 
geon to the 15th Dragoons, 41 years in 
the service of his late Majesty. 

rid 15, At Rougham Place, Suffolk, 
in bis 5%th year, My. S. Craske, an emi- 
nent lamb grower. 

April 16, At Melton, Suffolk, in his 
5ist year, Charles-Thomas Sharpe, esq. 

April 18. At Broxbourn, Herts, in his 
87th year, Peter White, esq. a man of 
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April 19. ln Pask-place, Leeda, ip ber 
69tb year, Mary, widow of the late Joshua 
Walker, M. D. and ter of the late 
J. Arthington, esq, one of the founders of 
the Leeds Old Bank. 

April 20. At Rome, Lieut.Gen. Read, 
of Crowood, Wiltshire, late of his Majesty's 
ficst regiment of Life Guards., His death 
was occasioned by poisum, administered 
by a Venetian servant, whom ke had hired 
at Paris, and who was afterwards found ta 
have been seven, years iv the galleys, 

April 2. At Prioce’s Place, Lambeth, 
Mary, widow of the late Mr. William Ro- 
bins, of Fleet-steeet. 

April 22, At Pentonville, Chas. Price, 
esq. Registrar of the Legacy Duties, Stamp 
Office. 

The Rev. John Graham, vicar of Windsor, 
and one of his Royal Highness the Duke, 
of York’s Domestic Chaplains. 

April 23. In his 66th year, the Rev. 
T. C. Burroughes, M. A, rector of Land- 
beach (former!y of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge), and many years au active Magis- 
trate for Cambridgeshire. 

In Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, 
H. Edridge, esq. Associate of the Royal 
Academy ; of whom an account in our next. 

April 24. At South Lambeth, in bis 
56th year, Mr. John Willey, of Bucking- 
ham-street, Adelphi. 

In Benonett-street, St. James’s, John 
Wood, esq. late Commander of the Hon. 
East India Company’s ship Marquis of 
Wellington. 

In London, in his 2%h year, George 
Fade, esq. of Merry Oak, Southampton. 

At Offiey, Herts, the widow of the late 
Richard Parry, esq: 

In Sloane-street, Nath, Wright, esq. of 
Godstone, Surrey, many years a Magis- 
trate of the counties of Middlesex and 
Surrey, 

At Hallow-park, co. Worcester, of the 
croup, aged 4 years, Alfred Ellis, second 
son of Samuel Wall, esq. ; and on May 7, 
of the same disorder, aged 5, Frances Mil- 
licent, second and youngest danghter of 
the same gentleman. 

April 25. At Langharne, Owen Lewis, 
esq. of Clynderwen, both in Carmarthen- 
shire; and also of Glenrhya, Pembrokeshire, 

April 26. Miss Noble, sister of Mr, J. 
Noble, maltster, of Weston, near Bath.— 
She was seized with an apoplectic fit at 
the Theatre the preceding Tuesday, and 
had since remained ia a state of: total in- 
sensibility. 

At Ambleside, Westmorland, David 
Erskine Dewar, esq. of Gelston House, 
Fifeshire, son of the late Major General 
Dewar, of that place. 

April @. At the Glebe House, Wit- 
nesbam, Suffolk, the relict of the Rev. 

John 
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John Sharpe, vicar of Eglicsilan cum La- 
mabea, Wales, Perpetual Curate of Kes- 
graoc and Brightwell, Suffolk, and Ordi- 
wary of the County Gaol. ? P 

April 29. In Upper Brook-street, in 
her 86th year, the Right Hon. Lady Juliana 
Dawkins. 

Aged 60, Major-gen. Thomas Sanders 
Bateman, of the Hon, East Iudia Com- 
pany’s service in Bengal. 

At Mill Mead, near Guildford, the resi- 
dence of Admiral Movtagu, Miss Elizabeth 
Mills, 

In Montagu-place, Russell-square, aged 
719, Thomas White, esq. Clerk of the Inner 
and Upper Treasury of the Court of King’s 
Bench. 

At Bighbury-place, aged 69, James 
Stuart, esq. : , 

Lately. In New Norfolk-street, ia his 
78th year, the Hoo. Charles Stuart. 

At Belgrave Tereace, Chelsea, in his 
69th year, Hen. Guest, esq. 

Bucks.—At Aston Sandford, the Rev. 
Thomas Scott, rector of that parish, and 
many years Chaplain to the Lock Hospi- 
tal. He was author of several religious 
publications; and his excellent Commen- 
tary on. the Sacred: Scriptures has passed 
through several editions. 

Dorsetshire. —Agea 65, Mr. William 
Towers, brother of the late Rev. Joseph 
Towers, LL.D. and more than forty years 
editor of the ‘“* Sherborne Mercury.” 

Lincolnshire.—At Oakham, of an ab- 
scess in bis head, the Rev. Mr. Macfar- 
lave, Curate, aged 33. He had enjoyed 
the Curacy of Oakham for four months only. 

Norfolk,—At Cawston, near Aylsham, of 
hydrophobia, Mr. Wm, Pye, many years 
a respectable surgeon at the above place. 

At Scole Inn, after a series of sufferings, 
which he endured with astonishipg pa- 
tience, fortiiude, and resignation, Mr. Fre- 
derick Butterfield, agent to the Low Moor 
Ironworks, near Leeds: this melancholy 
event originated in the overturning of the 
Morning Star coach, from Yarmouth to 
London. 

Notts,—At Hickling, of which place he 
was rector, the Rev. John Thomas Jordan, 
B.D. late fellow of Queev’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He was a man of a most liberal 
mind, and polished manners; an affec- 
tiovate husband, and a kind and generous 
friend, 

Oxfordshire.— Aged 60, James Griffiths, 
D. D. Master of University College, Ox- 
ford, and Prebeudary of Gloucester. 

At Thame, aged 41, Mr. Walker Dor- 
rington, son of Theophilus Dorrington, 
esq. late of Thame. 

Wilishire-—At Broad Hinton, the Rev. 
W. Audrews, M.A. Chaplain to Lord 
Blayney, formerly of Reading, and some- 
time Assistant Lecturer of High Wy- 
combe, 
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May t. At Gosport, Lavinia Emily, 
the only daughter of Luke Nichols, esq. 

At Chester, Mrs. Potts, relict ef Josiah 
Potts, esq. of Ollerton, near Kautsford in 
Cheshire ; she was also a sister of Charles 
B. Robinson, esq. of Hillnidware, Sraf- 
fordshire. (See vol, LXXXVIII. ii. p. 87.) 

To Percy-street, aged 61, the wife of 
Col. Denby, aod sister to Mr. Bent, of 
Paternoster- row. 

At Camberwell, in her }9th year, Maty 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Mr. Thos, 
Dermer, formerly of Piccadilly, and of 
Grafion-street East, Fitzroy-square. 

May 2. Io Stafford place, Pimlico, Ca- 
therine, wife of Anth, Ditchell, esq. of Vin- 
cent-square, Westminster, and of Cremer, 
Norfolk. 

At Battersea, aged 80, John Hodgson, 
esq. many years @ malt distiller at that 
place; surviving bis daughter only ten 
weeks. 

May3. At Calne, Wilts, in his 80th 
year, the Rev. Thomas Greenwood, Viear 
of that parish 40 years. 

Aged 40, Elizabeth, wife of Thos, Ed- 
wards, esq. of Hoddesdon, Herts. 

Aged 31, Catharine Agatha, wife of Mi- 
chael Arthur Gorman, esq. of Hampstead. 

At Benhams, near Wantage, Berkshire, 
aged 73, the relict of Thomas Goodlake, 
esq. of Crawiboys, Wiltshire, and sister of 
the late Sir Charles Price, bart. 

May 4. At the house of the Rev, Grin- 
ton Postle, at Ringsfield, in ber 81st year, 
Mrs. Woodley, of Beccles. 

Suddenly, in a fit of apoplexy, aged 27 
years, much lamented by his relations and 
friends, Mr. James Easton, jun. only son 
of Me. James Easton, printer, Salisbury. 
—On Sunday, the 13th.inst. a very im- 
pressive Sermon was. preached in the pa- 
rish church of St. Martin, in that city, by 
the Rev. Dr. Hawes, in allusion to the me- 
lancholy event.—As it was of course ne- 
cessary to take asunder the tomb in which 
the remains of the deceased were to be 
deposited, the fullowing very appropriate 
verse was therefore added to the cus- 
tomary inscription to his memory: 


** Unveil thy bosom, faithful Tomb, 
Take this new treasure to thy trust, 
And give this sacred relic room, 
To seek a slumber in the dust.” 


At Stoke D’Abernon, Surrey, Lieut.-col. 
Heory Rowland Fetherstonhaugh. 

At Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, Lady Ma- 
tia Grey, second daughter to the Earl of 
Stamford and Warrington. 

At Brighton, Susanna, daughter of Ri- 
chard Allnutt, esq. of South Park, Pen- 
hurst, Kent. 

May 5. In Montagu-square, in his 63d 
year, Anthony Butler St. ey oa esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of Charles Stutfield, esq. 
of St. George’s-phace, East. 

May 
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May 6. Whilst attending Divine Ser- 
vice at Horbliog Church, Lincolnshire, the 
Rev. Bernard Cracroft, Rector of East 
Keel and Vicar of South Elkingtov. The 
reverend gentleman expired whilst sur- 
rounded by bis family in his pew, from an 
attack of the angina pectoris; to the pa- 
roxysms of which he had been for some 
years subject. 

At Brighton, Susanna Margaret, wife of 
Wm. Roe, esq. late Commissioner and 
Chairman of his Majesty’s Customs. 

May". At Brighton, aged 12, Sarah 
H., daughter of Mr. Wm. Wheeler, of Ca- 
nonbury-place, Islington. 

Mey 8. I» Brunswick-place, North- 
ampton-square, in his 44th year, Mr. Her- 
bert Cater. 

May 10. At Laytonstone, Essex, of a 
rapid decline, aged 24, the Rev. William 
Hanbury, M.A. of New College, Oxford, 
Chaplain to his Majesty’s Palace Court. 

May 13. At Bristol, aged 79, the Rev. 
Dr. Ford, Vicar of Melton Moubray. This 
very worthy Divine will be duly noticed in 
our next. 

May 14, In Upper Eaton-street, Pim. 
lico, in his 72d year, Charles Dowues, State 
Page to his present Majesty, and 35 years 
Pageofthe Bedchamber to bis late Majesty. 

May 15. In the neighbourhood of Bris- 
tol, Dr. Callcott.—This celebrated Mu- 
sician obtained, early in life, the highest 
reputation for original genius and pro- 
found science. A large share of the de- 
light received by the Publick for the last 
30 years has been derived from the per- 
formance of his compositions ; and as long 
as vocal music continues to be heard or 

studied, his name must hold a place in 
’ the esteem and admiration of all persons 
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of just feeling and true taste. Independ- 
ently of his professional acquirements, bis 
attainments in general Literature were ex- 
traordinary. But the more conspicuous 
features in his character were the good, 
the gentle, and amiable qualities of his 
mind. Never has it fallen to the lot of 
any man to excite deeper or warmer feel- 
ings in the breasts of his friends, or to call 
forth a more unbounded sympathy for bis 
afflictions. He has left a family to la- 
ment him, who are ali known to the pub- 
lic by their talents in the various depart- 
ments of the arts. 

May 20. At Islington, aged 69, Robert 
Abbot, esq. 

May 22. At her father’s house, at Up- 
per Tooting, in her 25th year, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Robt. Gibson, esq.—If unso- 
phisticated feeling and genuine worth be 
objects of our admiration and regard, how 
sensibly should we be impressed by the 
premature death of one whose heart was 
the type of all that was good, generous, 
aud humane! —— 

AppiTIONs To OsrTuary. 

P. 275. Inthe Memoir of Lord Dysart, 
the Earl’s second title should be Baron 
Huntinglower, not Huntingtour. The 
phraseology of “ the kingdom” of Scotland 
is obsolete, In the list of female descents 
of the antient house of Tollemache, Clud- 
terbuck should precede Carteret. The Ba- 
ronetage of Tollemache of Helmingbam is 
presumed to be extinct. 

P. 282, Colonel King was not son of 
a Peer, and of course not entitled to the 
designation of the Hon. but he was a Privy 
Counsellor, and consequently Right Hon. 
Henry King. He was grand uncle, not 
uncle, to the present Ear! of Kingston. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 24, to May @%, 1821, 
Christened. Buried. 2and 5 141 | 50 and 60. 141 
Males - 899 1785 Males 747 1468 5and 10 74] 60and 70 123 


I 
Females - 886 Females 721 2 } 10 and 20 55]70and80 99 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 343 =) 20 and 50 124] 80and90 55 
—_—  § 30and40 151 | 90 and 100 12 
Salt £1, per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 145 | 100 0 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending May 19, 1821. 




















INLAND COUNTIES. s| MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat} Rye | Barly; Oats Beans || = 
s. djs. djs. djs. da. |) 3 Wheat) Rye | Barly, Oats. 
Middlesex 57 4 7119 8/28 51|/9 s. djs djs. dis. a. 
Surrey 55 4 8/20 9/28 91} I\London 54 11/51 4/25 yh 5 
Hertford 51 8 8/20 3/29 8 || 2\Suffolk | 
Bedford 56 0 g|17 11/28 0 Cambridge ¢ °° oe os © 
Huntingdon 50 3 4]18 0/28 5/| 3\Norfolk 51 0)25 9/21 515 3 
Northampt. 53 3 S}19 6/28 5)| 4/Lincoln 8 Qi 147 
Rutland 53 0 oj21 0/29 0 York o.. GR Sy 
Leicester 55 9 219 8/29 6)| 5)/Durham 48 3136 3/24 1/19 3 
Nottingham 57 0): 4/18 9/33 1 Northum. 
Derby 57 2 3/20 10/35 8 || 6/\Cumberl. 257 8144 9/2 19 10 
Stafford 35 ¢ 3j21 0/35 2 Westmor. 2% 
Salop 50 4 0j22 5/44 5/]] “Lancaster ? 59 1/3 20 8 
Hereford 43 9 8)21 4/54 5 Chester le alle ui 
Worcester 51 2 8/23 6/36 4)| 8/Flint 
Warwick 54 0 7/21 3/35 0 Denbigh 
Wilts 47 1 11/21 0)33 1 Anglesea 54 10/91 4125 115 11 
Berks 56 4 5/21 131 1 Carnarvon 
Oxford 51 6 0}20 0/30 O Merioneth 
Bucks 56 10 4/21 0/29 4)) 9)/Cardigan 
Brecon 44 4 0/20 0/00 0 Pembroke 
Moatgomery53 10 5/24 3100 0] |Carmarth. (49 1031 4/91 913 6 
Radoor 46 4 2119 7/00 0 Glamorgan 
Essex 47 17 6|17 10/26 10 || 10|\Gloucester 
Kent . 49 2 2119 726 3 Somerset >47 7/31 4 
Sussex 49 4 2:18 9/00 0 Monm. yo? 
11|Devon 

Aggregate Average which governs Importa- Cornwall 32 951 4/21 » ied 10 

ti 51 5431 223 617 4,29 7 |) 12) Do 

-_ a  % gy ne 50 3131 4je1 11.20 0 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, May 21, 45s. to 50s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140]bs. Avoirdupois, May 19, 19s. 3d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, May 23, 33s. 94d. per ewt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, May 24. 
Kent Bags.........0.0. 2/. 10s. to 4/. 4s. | Kent Pockets.......... 2/. 16s. to 44 15s, 
Sussex Ditto .........++ 2/4, Os. to 2. 16s. | Sussex Ditto .......... 21. 5s. to Si, 4s. 
Essex Ditto........00... 2/. 5s. to i. 10s. | Essex Ditto .....0...... 24. 10s. to 44. 4s, 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 24: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 10s. Straw 1/. 13s. Od. Clover 5/. 0s. — Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 6s, Od. 
Straw 1/. 14s. 0d. Clover5/, 0s.---Smithfield, Hay 44 4s. Od. Straw 1/. 10s. Od. Clover 4i, 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, May 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Bet, occ ccococe cocscccccceed. Sd, 0B Ss. Od, | LiatmBccccccoccssescccccssccces$m Gf te Fe.- Od, 
Muttn....000- seseseseseeeds. Od, to 45, 8d. Head of Cattle at Market May 24: 
Veal ...seccoosere soeseereedSe 4d. to Ss. 4d. Beasts .....0.0020008 509 Calves 250 
Pork...ceccsssorseeereeeeed. 4d. to 5s. Od. Sheep .se.sscee0000-8,440 Pigs 20g, 


COALS, May 23: “Newcastle 34s. 6d. to 42s. 9d.—Sunderland, 39s. Od. to 00s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb. Town Tallow 50s. Od. Yellow Russia 50s. 
SOAP, Yellow 82s, Mottled 92s, Curd 96s.-CANDLES, 10s. Od. per Doz Moulds 11s, 6d. 








EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN MAY, 1821. 


Bank | Red. |3pr.Ct.| 34 per |4 pr.Ct.|5perCt.,B.Long|imp. 3} India | S. S. |O.S.S.{N.S.S.) India Ex. Bill Com. , Con. ; Bank 

Stock. |3pr.Ct.) Con. |Ct.Con.} Con. | Navy.| Ann. |p.cent.| Stock, | Stock.| Ann. | Anu. | Bonds, BUNS Bills. | Acct, | Acet. 

223 1% 4/724 H's 4/894 107g 8/19 18% 230 294). 45 43 pr. 

2234 [71g §72% 814 89g 4/108474)184 19 {230 4 803 44 40 pr. 
it} Hie 3 fi——|89$ §]107g 4/19 18g] 9303 41 43 pr. 


— i711 #72% § 6814 [898 107$84, 18% 2304 | 41 42 pr. 
Holiday ; 


1223 4 12h §81§ 4/894 §10758 2304 41 42 pr. 
224 124 81g se 1084 41 42 pr. 
2244 3 ni 12% ¢81% 2 1084 2304 43 pr. 
2234 1084 44 43 pr. 
Sunday 
224g 5 82g [VOR = 108§ Z 43 44 pr. 
2245 54/72 824 [90g gI108% 4 | 43 pr. 
225 134 2 82 o1fo0 109 84 41 43 pr. 
225 4 824 gi91 oof 108% ¢ 42 pr. 
2254 5 82h $191 90$|1085 4 42 pr. 
225 —-—|91 108g % 18% 43 pr. 
Suaday 
225% 4/73 91g g108Z9% 18g 932 42 43 pr.lé 1 pr. 

73 83 3 [91g §108g9$ 189 4 42 43 pr.\4 pr. par 
ot . 13% 4 834 ¥i91F § 1094 4183 t 232 4 42 43 pr.jpar 3 pr. 
Holiday 
2254 6 75h 4 83f $/91§ F109% ¥18Z 3G 72 2325 43 44 pr.|par 3 pr. 

134 $744 91g 2 [1098 g| 185 43 45 pr.|par 2 pr. 
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228 | THT44 56743 { fico 109§ $|18% 19|———| 2334 | 13% 45 46 pr.i2 4 pr. 
228 744 475 84 ipe 110$9$)19 18%) | 234 45 47 pr.i2 4 pr. 
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JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, 

















229 «BHl74h £75 «= 4l84 = 4i90R 411093101185 19] 73] 234 48 49 pr.|3 5 pr. 
229 14g 5 159 §! 844 [92% Gl110g9Z19 gI——~| 235 “49 pr. '4 2 pr. 
RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. Stock Brokers, at their Old Established Office, Bank-Buildings, Cornhill. 















































